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~ I AM TECUMSEH ” 


The Tecumseh Portrait 


TECUMSEH would never allow a white man to paint his 
portrait, and no Indian undertook it. A young French trader, Pierre Le Dru, 
made a furtive pencil sketch of him at Vincennes in 1810. 

Benson J. Lossing, the artist-historian, used this and another sketch 
which he saw in Montreal in 1858 and drew what has remained the 
standard portrait of Tecumseh. The Montreal sketch did not pretend to be 
a true likeness but showed the apparel and the medal, or gorget, Tecumseh 
was wearing. Lossing’s composite depicts a man of insipid character. It 
suggests nothing of Tecumseh’s ardor and warmth, nor the drive that 
enabled him to lead a great cause. 

The picture on the opposite page is by Ernest Hamlin Baker, one of the 
country s best-known artists, whose portraits have appeared regularly on 
the front cover of Time over the last seventeen years and who developed 
the portrait style Time employs. 

Ernest Baker became deeply interested in analyzing the character and 
traits of Tecumseh. He read the manuscript of this book, the comments by 
the chief's enemies and friends and the descriptions given of him by the 
pioneers who knew him. He studied Shawnee types, among them George 
Catlin’s Indian portraits, including the one made from life by Catlin of 
Tecumseh’s brother the Prophet. He formed his own conclusions about 
Tecumseh’s appearance and dominant characteristics. 

Using the Le Dru-Lossing etching as a foundation, he drew a portrait 
that brings out the lofty pride, the personal magnetism and the command- 
ing power of this ruler of many tribes. Here is a ruthless fighter, but here 
also isa compassionate man who rises above the unnecessary cruelties of 
a heartless racial war. The portrait, perhaps the truest likeness of 
Tecumseh ever made, shows the handling of a noble subject by one of 


today’s outstanding artists. 
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Glimpse of Empire 


1. A RED CHIEF AGAIN RULES THE PLAINS 


‘TECUMSEH headed south in late September 1812, after the first frost had 
appeared. The pawpaws and chestnuts were ripe, the bison herds were 
grazing toward the Ohio, and great flocks of wild ducks moved in ordered 
array across the sky. The blue haze of autumn was softening the plains. 
Accompanied by thirty warriors mounted on the best ponies procurable 
in the Northwest, he crossed the River Rouge from Detroit and struck 
into the deep woods. 

Less than two months before, he and the British commander, Major 
General Isaac Brock, had executed the plan, largely of ‘Tecumseh’s crea- 
tion, that had led to the astounding capture of Detroit. 

The capitulation had included the entire American army commanded 
by Brigadier General William Hull, a force of 2,500 regulars and Ohio 
and Michigan militiamen, with thirty-three cannon, abundant ammuni- 
tion and supplies. Now, as the Michigan sumacs crimsoned and the wind 
from Lake St. Clair carried the bracing crispness of the Canadian fall, he 
was starting again on the long journey to enlist the southern tribes in the 
war for Indian independence. 

Chief of the Shawnee, builder of the free Indian confederacy, 
Tecumseh was leader de facto of the nations that from time immemorial 
had kindled their council fires on the prairies and in the forests of the 
great Northwest. 

Frontier warfare, with its silken sashes and wampum belts, its epaulets 
and egret plumes, permitted much pageantry and feathers and, with its 
buffalo-tail trappings and vermilion paint, much that was garish and 
hideous. ‘Tecumseh, in contrast, wore unadorned buckskin. 

Through the belt that gathered his hunting jacket at the waist were 
thrust his tomahawk and silver-hilted hunting knife. He was a command- 
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ing figure, straight, slim and muscular. The dream of a great mission 
burned in his hazel eyes. Just as the warriors were attracted to the warmth 
of the campfire in winter, so they were drawn to the inner blaze that was 
Tecumseh, now that they were joined in bitter warfare with the hated 
Long Knives. , 

His voice was firm and confident and richly resonant with its sonorous 
Algonquian tones. Now at the age of forty-four, he had acquired a poise 
and self-assurance, a sort of arrogance, that made him a dominant figure 
in any gathering of either red men or white. 

At this moment, three months after the declaration of war by the 
United States against Great Britain, Tecumseh was at the summit of his 
spectacular career. No other Indian had wielded such power. Great 
portions of North America above the Rio Grande had responded at dif- 
ferent times to the commands of a red leader, from Hiawatha to King 
Philip and on to Pontiac. But the domain of none of them compared in 
population, in strategic importance, in the fertility of the soil or in exten- — 
siveness to the prairie empire dominated in 1812 by the ardent personality 
and militant patriotism of this Shawnee chief. 

The tribes that had sprung to arms at his signal had wiped out Fort 
Dearborn, on the Chicago River at Lake Michigan, a major trading post 
of the western lakes. Isolated from ‘Tecumseh’s restraint, they had 
butchered civilians and tomahawked a large portion of the garrison of 
American regulars. Michilimackinac, controlling the passage to Lakes 
Michigan and Superior and the key to one of the water routes to the 
Mississippi, had fallen ingloriously to a minor Indian and British force. 
Prairie du Chien, commanding the confluence of the Ouisconsin River 
with the Mississippi, was in British and Indian hands. Fort Harrison at 
Terre Haute and Fort Wayne at the headwaters of the Maumee River 
were subjected to harassment or attack. Vincennes and St. Louis were 
threatened. 

Wandering bands, unleashed to vengeful excesses, had carried the war 
to the northern Kentucky border by their massacre of the entire popula- 
tion of Pigeon Roost, Indiana. An exodus of settlers from Ohio and 
southern Indiana to Kentucky and Pennsylvania was beginning. Over the 
far-flung territory north and west of the Wabash and Maumee rivers, 
comprising the heart of the North American continent, American rule 
had disappeared. 

Authority across this prairie empire of almost half a million square 
miles, an area greater than that of the seventeen states of the Federal 
Union, extending from northern Ohio to the far Dakotas, rested in the 
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hands of this one man. Representatives of thirty-two tribes fought be- 
neath his kukewium, or battle standard. Most of the other chiefs, many 
of whom had risen through his influence, responded to his wishes, from 
either kindred aims or fear. 

The western tribes were in commotion, and the old order was passing. 
Chief Little Turtle, once the magnetic commander of the Miami at 
Harmar’s and St. Clair’s defeats and champion of the red race against the 
white, had lived out a slothful and intemperate senility shorn of his 
prestige and had died two months earlier of gout. Blackhoof, the Shawnee 
patriarch who had fought against Braddock, Lord Dunmore and George 
Rogers Clark, nursed his jealousy on the bounty of the American govern- 
ment. He relived the past at his hut in the village of Wapakoneta on the 
Auglaize River in northwestern Ohio. The war-loving Wyandot were 
straggling from the venerable Crane to battle under the more spirited 
Roundhead. Throughout the lake country the sachems were in the 
discard, the young men in command. 

Under the older, often lethargic chiefs the Indian economy had 
broken down. ‘Trade had withered away as game was driven from the 
hunting grounds. ‘The wolf of hunger snarled from the empty traps. ‘The 
recourse of the chiefs had been to sell the tribal lands for petty annuities. 
These were adequate for the comfort of the chiefs but so meager that the 
ordinary members of the tribe were left impoverished. 


2. THE DESTINY OF THE NORTHWEST AT ISSUE 


Into this situation strode a resolute Tecumseh. He seemed surcharged 
with power and purpose. His retentive memory carried the terms of 
every treaty that had been made between the United States and the 
Indians, though he had never read the text of any of them. His majestic 
oratorical ability was rivaled, according to judges among the frontiersmen, 
only by that of Henry Clay. 

Gifted, studious, abstemious, he was acquainted with Shakespeare and 
the Scriptures and understood the campaigns of Hannibal and Alexander 
the Great. Although he had been born in a wigwam, the native grace of 
his bearing was such as to cause his name to be linked with those of Aaron 
Burr and the Comte d’ Artois, the Bourbon émigré then living at Hartwell 
in England, who would later rule France as Charles X, as the three men 
possessing a courtliness above all others of their time. Pontiac had 
preached abstinence but had drunk the white man’s liquor. The scrupu- 
lous Tecumseh inflexibly adhered to the code he advocated for others. 
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His cause was the oldest in human history: to be free. ‘The program he 
offered was so simple that every Indian could understand it: Save the land! © 
He would unite the red nations and push back the white invasion. Resist! 
Resist! Resist! By peaceful negotiation if possible—by war in conjunction 
with a strong ally as a last resort. 

Negotiation had failed; war had been the alternative. As a result of 
the surrender of Detroit, a cause that had at first appeared fantastic to 
many of the hesitant warriors had suddenly become filled with excitement 
and high confidence. ‘Triumphant on the lakes, ‘Tecumseh was turning 
southward for new recruits. “O Muskogee, brothers of my mother, brush 
from your eyes the sleep of slavery! The spirits of the mighty dead com- 
plain!” Drums beat and the smoke column signaled the call to combat. 
The desperate issue of who should control the land west of the Alle- 
ghenies, which for decades had caused desultory fighting, rising at times 
in a crescendo of butchery and viciousness between the frontiersmen and 
the tribes, was about to be resolved at last. 

The red men were making their decisive stand. ‘They had been pressed 
back step by step from the Atlantic Ocean. Loving the soil of their fore- 
fathers, they were murdered on it with impunity by predatory bands of 
whites. ‘hey were enervated by contact with the civilized vices and were 
starving for want of meat. Their corn was often destroyed by white 
parties descending in sudden forays against peaceful villages. 

Tecumseh recognized this crusade as the supreme effort. He observed 
the deterioration of the tribes, in which many who were once stalwart 
fighters were becoming hopeless, bestial drunkards. He knew that the 
soddening combination of annuities and whisky meant the destruction or 
the expulsion of the red men. Deportation of the tribes westward beyond 
the Mississippi would be the next sure measure of the advancing whites. 

If the Indians were ever to arrest this surging, accelerating encroach- 
ment spearheaded by individual settlers who recognized’ no boundaries, 
no treaties, no Indian titles to the land, they would have to do it now. ‘The 
odds were mounting constantly in favor of the white men. The Long 
Knives were moving. Each day brought new white faces. ‘The moment 
for decisive resistance had come. 

Accompanying Tecumseh was his aide Shabbona, chief-apparent of the 
Potawatomi and grandnephew of the great Pontiac. He was a tall, power- 
ful Indian, supple and dexterous, a man of handsome bearing whose name 
meant “shoulders like a bear.” He could have commanded a host of 
warriors from the northern Illinois plains, yet preferred to attend the 
Shawnee leader and sit adoringly at his feet. With him went also Seeka- 
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boo, his Muskogee Creek kinsman, a gifted linguist who served as 
interpreter on the southern trips. He spoke fluently in Shawnee, Choctaw, 
Muskogee and English and had some command of Spanish and French. 

Others of the personal escort included Naw Kaw Casomaine, head 
chief of the Winnebago tribe, the “fisheaters” who dwelt on the western 
shore of Lake Michigan, and Naw Kaw’s fellow tribesman, Four Legs. 
‘They were crusaders and disciples who guarded ‘Tecumseh’s person and 
went wherever he might lead them. He was accompanied also, as always, 
by Wasegoboah, the husband of his favorite sister, ‘'ecumapease. 

The remainder of the party were young warriors of distinction, whose 
names passed into oblivion because the records of ‘Tecumseh’s confedera- 
tion were kept only in the mind of its leader. His personal following was 
selected not because of their attachment to him, but for their courage 
and intelligence and, of even greater importance, their physical develop- 
ment, grace and litheness. Each man had to be an accomplished athlete 
capable of extraordinary feats. He had to possess the stamina to endure 
the long journeys and great exertions to which Tecumseh frequently 
pressed his men. 

The tribal dance, with its pantomime and symbolism, was one of the 
outstanding features in any embassy sent by the Shawnee to the other 
nations. In it ‘Tecumseh was adept. As the fife and drum roused the 
whites, the war dance stirred the emotions of the red men. ‘Tecumseh 
employed it because it prepared his hearers for his patriotic exhortations. 
From his own detail of warriors he exacted the most finished, co-ordinated 
performance. Probably no finer-appearing guard of honor than these 
copper-skinned warriors ever moved across the American continent. 

There was one unseen companion. Always present with him, even to 
the end, was a dim, haunting vision—the memory of a white girl in the 
Ohio settlements who had admired him, counseled with him, read to 
him, taught him the supremacy of reason over the tomahawk and scalping 
knife, but could not marry him. None ever looked on the whites with a 
more bitter hatred than Tecumseh, yet his breast cherished a love for a 
member of the despised race. 

What could explain the strange inconsistency of his character: the 
tuthlessness he displayed in battle, set against a humaneness and chivalry 
that would lead a little pioneer girl to seek and win his aid to safeguard 
her home against pillaging soldiers? How had the orphan Indian boy 
from the banks of the Mad River risen to such heights? By what processes 
had his vast wilderness confederation been brought together? What was 
the magic power of this accomplished man that made his name known 
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in every Indian hut and wigwam over the greater part of a continent; that 
caused men to leave their tribes and homes to follow him and lay down 
their lives at his bidding? 

The answers go to make the story of Tecumseh. They are found along 
the watercourses of the great central and southern plains. ‘Tecumseh’s 
home was on the rivers. The trails and canoe routes extended from the 
Kanawha, the Scioto and the Great Miami to the Mississinewa, the 
Tippecanoe and his beloved Wabash. They took him to the Tombigbee 
and the Chattahoochie of the Deep South; to the Arkansas and Missouri 
beyond the Mississippi; to the Mohawk and St. Lawrence of the Atlantic 
watershed; and at length to his death in the marshes along the ‘Thames. 


You Shall Avenge 


1. TECUMSEH’S PARENTS MIGRATE TO OHIO 


THE story of Tecumseh begins on the tranquil, winding, singing ‘Talla- 
poosa, the great steel-blue river of eastern Alabama, where the Shawnee 
warrior Puckeshinwa, father of ‘Tecumseh, lived with his wife, 
Methoataske. 3 

Puckeshinwa had been born in Florida, probably in the early 1720s. He 
was of the Kiskopoke, one of the four Shawnee clans that had survived 
out of an original twelve. The son of a family that was not distinguished, 
he is little more than a name in the southern traditions of the tribe, an 
identity who appeared first at Sauvanogee, the Creek town midway 
between where the Tallapoosa River makes its great bend, sweeping down 
from the north to turn west, and its confluence with the Coosa to form 
the Alabama. 

Here he had taken his young wife, a Muskogee Creek from the Tucka- 
batche town, which was twenty miles in a direct line upstream. 

Methoataske, a strange figure of mist and power, dominates the Tecum- 
seh story at the beginning. She inspired him with implacable hatred of 
the whites. Vengeance was her message, and once she had imparted it 
to her sons, she must have felt her work was done. After that we catch 
but fleeting glimpses of her. When Tecumseh was only seven, she left 
him mostly to the care of his noble sister ‘Tecumapease, who knew how 
to measure life on scales of moral value. And he was still a boy when, it 
seems, Methoataske went far off beyond the Mississippi with one of her 
daughters and from there returned to her home country in the South to 
fade away in a mysterious obscurity. 

Her name, according to its Shawnee significance, means “a turtle laying 
eggs in the sand.” ‘There is good reason to think it was given her after 
rather than before the event, for her progeny were numerous enough to 
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excite amazement in a race that was not prolific, and, as a turtle buries 
and abandons its eggs, she left them. Her unusual fecundity gave Pucke- 
shinwa at least eight children, five sons and three daughters. Some of the 
contemporaries of her children insisted she was not a native Creek but 
was born a Cherokee and adopted into the Creek village, yet in those 
few instances when Tecumseh mentioned her, he spoke of her as a Musko- 
gee. So also did his brother Laulewasika, “Loud Mouth,” who became 
the Prophet. The name describes its owner as a vociferous talker, which 
he certainly was. Quite obviously, then, many of the Shawnee designations 
were assumed when distinguishing characteristics had disclosed them- 
selves and were not names bestowed in infancy. In the case of ‘T’ecum- 
seh’s mother the question is of some importance. The turtle in her name 
has been supposed by many writers to identify her with the Turtle clan 
of the Shawnee tribe and to suggest therefore that she was neither Creek 
nor Cherokee, but a full-blooded Shawnee. The clear preponderance of 
the evidence, when it is finally assembled, is that she was a Creek. Dis- 
tinct traces of Puckeshinwa and Methoataske disappear in the Indian 
villages of Alabama, which were long ago obliterated by the advancing 
white civilization or the reclaiming wilderness, except for occasional 
entrenchments and mounds that may still be seen along the watercourses; 
yet there are sufhicient evidences to establish that Tecumseh was of mixed 
Shawnee and Muskogee parentage. The fact may explain the breadth 
of his racial outlook and the minor concern he exhibited over strictly 
tribal affairs. He was always an Indian, never merely a Shawnee. 

Methoataske scarcely had presented Puckeshinwa with a first son, 
Cheeseekau, when word came down the Tallapoosa that the nomadic 
Shawnee were on the move again. The little family answered the call of 
the tribe and joined in the great migration to the Scioto River in Ohio. 

T'wo other children were born before their departure or during their 
leisurely progress on foot across Cumberland Gap and then by canoe 
down the Kentucky River to the Ohio. The Shawnee were not a hurried 
people. ‘These children were the eldest daughter, ‘Tecumapease, and a 
son, Sauwaseekau. 

The journey which the man Tecumseh under the spur of necessity 
was to make easily in less than a month apparently required two or three 
years in the family migration. ‘They remained for a number of years on 
the Scioto, where another daughter was born to Methoataske, then moved 
to the valley of the Great Miami. Puckeshinwa by that time had reached 
the rank of chief, an elevation obtained among the Shawnee only through 
distinction in the hunt or in battle. When he finally settled on the Mad 
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River, he led a contingent of warriors and braves who responded to the 
commands of the tribal war chief, Cornstalk. 

_ Puckeshinwa’s town was Old Piqua, which straggled along the bluffs on 
the west bank of the river six miles southwest of the present city of 
Springfield, Ohio. Here, in March 1768, soon after their arrival, a fifth 
child was born to Methoataske. ‘They named him Tecumthe. 

The name comes from the Shawnee words nila ni tha’ mthka, which | 
mean “I cross somebody’s path.” Set against a great deal of allegorical 
background, it may be interpreted as “crouching panther” or “panther 
springing for its prey.” ‘The transition to “celestial tiger,” and hence 
“meteor” or “shooting star,” is more difficult. But as the whites of his 
own day altered his name from Tecumthe to Tecumseh, so they decreed 
that he should be known as the “Meteor,” or “Shooting Star.” 


2. THE SHAWNEE FIND A BEAUTIFUL HOME 


Old Piqua during Puckeshinwa’s residence became one of the largest 
communities of the Middle West, with a population estimated in early 
days as 4,000 Indians. Such Indian villages often extended many miles 
along a watercourse and over the back country, having none of the com- 
pactness of towns of the whites. Still, that early estimate for Old Piqua 
seems large; it must have included the town of Old Chillicothe, twelve 
miles south. 

Below the rolling countryside of the Mad River hills the Shawnee 
planted their corn in the rich river bottom. The squaws cultivated it with 
plows made from the shoulder blades of bison and with tortoise-shell hoes. 

The Mad River, ordinarily a gentle stream, dances softly over its peb- 
bles as it sweeps past the site in a long, graceful curve and moves southwest 
to join the Miami River at the site of modern Dayton. ‘The bottoms 
stretch as far as the eye can reach, comprising thousands of acres. In the 
fringe of trees that lines the riverbank stood the crude cabins and wig- 
wams of the tribe, each with its birch canoe that meant contact with 
the world beyond. On the plateau rising twenty feet above the river they 
had their log huts and council house. 

Always the Shawnee remembered their fair home of Old Piqua, which 
seemed almost to have been created for their needs. There were the 
intersecting streams: Mad River, full and placid to carry their canoes 
and supply fish in plenty, and the gentle brook that joined it, offering a 
happy training spot to acquaint the young with the water. Muskellunge 
could be shot from the banks with bow and arrow. In the band of fertile 
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soil along the river the corn grew tall and full-eared without the necessity 
of propitiating the spirits by burying a fish with each grain at planting. 
At the base of one of the hills a bold spring kept a never-ending supply 
of sweet water for earthen pitchers. In the cove behind this hill, near the 
spring, Tecumseh was born. 

It is easy still to detect along the old course of the stream, in late March 
and early April when the phlox blooms and the grass is showing its first 
thin verdure, the traces of the winding Indian trail that led from spring 
to river. In the April moonlight a ghostlike procession seems to move 
along the trail: the warriors filing off to battle; children running and 
maidens gliding with their burdens; the chiefs going to the council house, 
some of them great men of the tribe, the Jacksons, Clays and Calhouns 
of the red race, whose names are lost because the Shawnee possessed no 
written language and recorded no history. It is a land of phantoms, 
pervaded with the departed glory of a happy, strong, resilient people 
whom an advancing civilization crushed with “Manifest Destiny.” 

The signal mound by which the town maintained contact with other 
Shawnee villages—part of a finely planned communication system—was 
built by Shawnee hands to a height of eight feet above one of the promi- 
nent hills. In 1936 the Boy Scouts of Ohio conducted a test. By the 
use of smoke columns they sent a signal from one height to another all 
the way from Old Piqua to a point on the Ohio River, an air-line distance 
of ninety-five miles, in the remarkably rapid time of twenty minutes. 
The Shawnee could learn readily what kinds of boats were going up and 
down the Ohio. 

As Tecumseh whooped and raced in the shade of the great poplars, 
elms and chestnuts or sat listening to the teaching of some elder and 
looked over this sylvan abundance with its brightness of hawthorne and 
wild plum blossoms, he learned to love his beautiful home. 

Puckeshinwa was cordial to the occasional whites who drifted into 
central Ohio. Captain Thomas Bullit was there in 1773, having been on 
a trip down the Ohio making surveys. He encountered a Shawnee chief 
whose warmth and fair-mindedness indicate him as ‘T’ecumseh’s father. 
Bullit told the chief that he was placing his settlement on the other side 
of the Ohio but that the Indians would not be restricted from hunting 
in Kentucky. The chief, he said, replied: 


Brother, you have come a hard journey through the woods and grass. 
Weare pleased to find that your people are not to disturb us in our hunt- 
ing. We must have meat for our women and children, and furs with 
which to buy powder, lead and blankets. We wish you to be firm in 
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discharging your promises to us, as we will be firm in requiring our young 
men to be kind, friendly and peaceable toward you. 


The comment reflects a sympathy and friendliness which suggest that 
justice could not have been a stranger to Tecumseh even in his wigwam 
days. 

During his first six years, while Tecumseh was in his mother’s care, that 
emotional, imaginative woman gave him the dramatic instinct, the ardor 
and the poetry of words that went to make him one of the great orators 
of his time. Of his brother the Prophet, she made a mystic. In this period 
another sister and another brother were born. They were Nehaaeemo, 
who married the Scotch trader George Ironsides, and Kumskaukau, who 
faded into obscurity in the West. 

In those early days Tecumseh first heard the story of the wandering 
Shawnee. The boy must have thrilled at some of their exploits—how 
they had been called north from their Georgia and Carolina homes to 
help their kinsmen, the Miami, who were resisting an attempt of the 
Iroquois to overrun the Ohio Valley; and how the Miami and their allies, 
being pursued by the Iroquois in a fog, had covertly withdrawn from 
the trail along the St. Joseph River, in what was to become Indiana, and 
allowed their pursuers to pass and then had fallen on their rear and 
slaughtered them. He must have listened eagerly to the story of the long 
Shawnee war with the Iroquois in Pennsylvania and wondered about the 
great contest, known as the “Battle of the Grasshopper,” between his 
tribe and the Delawares. The fighting had begun among the children 
who had accompanied their mothers on a blackberry picking. A Shawnee 
papoose and a Delaware papoose had wanted the same big grasshopper. 
The squaws soon entered the combat, and then the warriors drew their 
scalping knives. When the field was covered with bodies and many scalps 
had been harvested on both sides, the Shawnee were compelled to 
withdraw. 

Tecumseh learned how the tribe had finally come to Ohio at the invita- 
tion of the Wyandot, had spread out in the Scioto and Miami valleys 
and had taken over the ground south of the Ohio River as their hunting 
preserve. They planted corn and built towns and now in Tecumseh’s 
time were the largest Indian nation in Ohio. 


3. CORNSTALK TAKES UP THE WAR CLUB 


Tecumseh at the impressionable age of six had his first contact with 
greatness when Cornstalk, the war chief of the Shawnee, who lived on 
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the Scioto, made his visits to Old Piqua. Cornstalk was Tecumseh’s first 
hero and ideal, an undaunted man who fought hard, spoke truth and 
swayed the warriors with the magic of his tongue. ‘Tecumseh’s father 
was Cornstalk’s devoted follower, and the lad was as eager a partisan as 
could be found in the tribe. | 

One of the inspiring men of his race, Cornstalk treasured the memory 
of Pontiac, under whom he had fought, and dreamed of a federation of 
northern and southern nations that would establish a free Indian country 
where the Ottawa chief had failed. After Pontiac’s war Cornstalk and 
his brother Silver Heels had kept their truce with the Long Knives, even 
when Silver Heels had been wounded by the whites in violation of its 


terms. But when the Virginians in 1774 began to infiltrate the country — 


north of the Ohio, Cornstalk sounded the war drums. Ohio had been 
reserved for the Indians in the settlements made between Great Britain 
and France at the close of the French and Indian Wars. But Virginia 
claimed the southern portion by charter right. 

The war that ensued between the Shawnee and the Virginians, known 
as Lord Dunmore’s War to the whites and as Cornstalk’s War to the 
red men, has often been called the “forerunner of the Revolution,” al- 
though the relationship of the colonies to the mother country was in no 
manner involved. Dunmore, the haughty, domineering governor of Vir- 
ginia in whom coursed the blood of the royal house of Stuart, called out 
the Virginia militia and invaded Ohio. The Mingo, on the eastern Ohio 
fringe, assisted the Shawnee, being incensed by the murder of the family 
of their chief Logan. The war was the first of which Tecumseh had 
personal experience, and in its aftermath it affected him deeply. 

With half of his army Dunmore entered eastern Ohio. General 
Andrew Lewis led the other half down the Kanawha River to the Ohio 
and went into camp on the right bank of the Kanawha at its mouth, on 
the site of Point Pleasant, West Virginia. 

There, on October 10, 1774, Cornstalk attacked the 1,100 Virginians 
with much spirit. The battle was one of the most stubbornly contested 
and bloodiest engagements ever fought between the Indians and the 
whites. Cornstalk had been reinforced by warriors from the Delaware, 
Mingo and Wyandot tribes. His subordinate chiefs were hard fighters,. 
among them Red Hawk, Red Eagle, the Shawnee Logan, Blue Jacket and 
‘Tecumseh’s father, Puckeshinwa. 

Cornstalk deployed his army skillfully and assailed the Virginians 
on both flanks. His men poured a withering fire into the close ranks 
of the whites and appeared at the outset to be gaining the victory. But 
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the Long Knives held resolutely, even when their losses mounted to 
75 killed and 140 wounded. The Indians, never at home on a formal 
field of battle, did not have the tenacity to press their initial advantage. 
Cornstalk had to withdraw. Captain John Stuart of the Virginians in 
his narrative of the engagement made the arresting statement: “I be- 
lieve it was never known that so many Indians were ever killed in any 
engagement with the white people as fell by the army of General Lewis 
at Point Pleasant.” But, although he was compelled to withdraw, Corn- 
stalk’s losses were estimated at only about half of the whites’. Casualties 
among the Virginian officers were unusually heavy—17 killed or wounded. 
The Indians lost no chiefs of distinction. A participant ventured that 
“such a battle with the Indians, it is imagined, was never heard of before.” 
Language seemed inadequate for the occasion. 

Lord Dunmore moved to the open ground on the Scioto River in what 
is now Pickaway County, Ohio, and established Camp Charlotte, named 
in honor of the British Queen. There he menaced the Shawnee villages 
farther up the river and those of the Miami Valley as well. In order to 
prevent destruction of the towns and the suffering of the women and 
children during the approaching winter, Cornstalk negotiated peace. 
He met Dunmore and signed the Treaty of Camp Charlotte, by which 
he surrendered the claim of the Shawnee to their old Kentucky hunting 
grounds and recognized the right of the whites to the territory south 
of the Ohio. His other concession was that the Shawnee would no longer 
disturb the boats of the whites that plied the river. 

A picture of Cornstalk at this treaty council, provided by Colonel 
Benjamin Wilson of the Virginia troops, is of interest as throwing light 
on the man who was the early ideal of ‘Tecumseh: “When he arose to 
speak he was in no wise confused or daunted, but spoke in a distinct and 
audible voice. His looks while addressing Dunmore were truly grand 
and majestic, yet graceful and attractive. I have heard the best orators 
of Virginia—Patrick Henry and Richard Lee—but never have I heard 
one whose powers of delivery surpassed those of Cornstalk.” 


4. THE SAPLING IS BENT 


When he took up arms under Cornstalk, Puckeshinwa, with a presci- 
ence which his sons inherited, had a foreboding that his death was im- 
minent. Before entering the battle of Point Pleasant he instructed his 
eldest son, Cheeseekau, who fought by his side, to rear his brothers, 
Tecumseh and the others, to be fearless warriors and magnanimous 
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victors. The father survived the battle, but his remaining tenure of life 
was brief. After his return to the Mad River, he was accosted while 
hunting game by a band of whites, who demanded that he serve them 
as a guide. He angrily refused—their hands were still red with Indian 
blood. Thereupon one of the party termed him an “insolent savage,’ 
drew a pistol and shot him in the breast. 

When Puckeshinwa failed to return to the village, his wife, Methoa- 
taske, took the lad Tecumseh with her and began a search. That night 
they found the chief dying by the side of the trail some distance from 
the village. He could utter only the words, “Behold the faith of white 
men!” 

The heartbroken squaw poured out her lamentations over her hus- 
band’s body. She declared to the boy by her side that he must now be 
endowed with the soul of a warrior. He would be “a whirlwind and a 
storm” that would “scatter desolation and death” among the whites. 
He would be “a fire spreading over the hill and the valley, consuming the 
race of dark souls.” Her words showed a sublimity of expression worthy 
of her son in the impassioned eloquence of his adult years. 

They buried the chief in a grave near his home beside the Mad River. 
The requiem the mother offered was the harsh chant of hate. 


Tecumseh, you shall avenge the death of your father and appease the 
spirits of his slaughtered brethren. Already you are elected chief of many 
tribes. . . . Your feet shall be swift as the forked lightning; your arm 
shall be as the thunderbolt, and your soul fearless as the cataract that 
dashes from the mountain precipice. 


When three years later she took Tecumseh on the annual visit to 
Puckeshinwa’s grave, she said: 


Today you saw a deer bounding through the forest; he was lovely in 
strength and beauty, and fleeter than the winds. .. . Suddenly the hunter 
crossed his path, and an arrow cleft his heart. I led you to the spot and 
bade you look at the dying animal. . . . The warm blood that flowed 
from his wound grew dark and chill. He was stiff and cold, and his beauty 
had departed. Such is death, and such is the sleep of your father. 


She inflamed the boy with the spirit of vengeance: 


My son, you have been told of a people beyond these wilds, who are 
the enemies of your race. Their souls are dark in treachery and their 
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hands are red in blood. They came with the cloak of friendship to our 
forest, and smoked the calumet with our nation, but they met your 
father alone on his hills, and killed him. 


When the youth cried out for immediate revenge, she warned him 
to wait. 


Time still rolls on without ceasing. The winter passes quickly away, 
and the summer is here again. You shall soon rejoice in the strength of 
your manhood, and your enemies afar shall hear your name and tremble. 


In Tecumseh’s later years his aide, Shabbona, would say that “his 
enmity was the most bitter of any Indian I ever knew.” And Tecumseh 
was overheard to declare that he “could not look upon the face of a white 
man without feeling the flesh crawl on his bones.” 

A few months after the death of Puckeshinwa, Methoataske gave birth 
to another son, seven years younger than Tecumseh. This was Laule- 
wasika, who, in due time, became ‘Tenskwautawa, the Prophet. The 
story handed down by the Ohio Indian Agent John Johnston that Te- 
cumseh, the Prophet and Kumskaukau were triplets is apocryphal. 


5. THE MURDER OF CORNSTALK 


After the battle of Point Pleasant Cornstalk remained faithful to his 
engagements made at Camp Charlotte. When war broke out in the next 
spring between the colonies and the mother country, he declined to 
take up the British cause. He advocated neutrality for the Shawnee. 

In the autumn of 1777 he visited Fort Randolph at Point Pleasant 
for a twofold purpose. He wanted to warn the American garrison there, 
commanded by General Edward Hand, that the Ohio Indians were 
drifting to the British; and he had been asked to assist the Americans 
in making contour maps of the Ohio Valley, which he knew well. Captain 
‘Matthew Arbuckle assembled some officers. Cornstalk described to 
them the courses of the western rivers and drew on the floor of his cabin 
a map of the territory north of the Ohio. On that day he was joined 
by his son, Ellinipsico, and by the handsome young Shawnee chief Red 
Hawk. They had come together down the Scioto. 

On the same day a white man named Gilmore was killed while re- 
turning to his boat after hunting with three others along the Ohio. The 
next day white soldiers gathered and blamed Cornstalk, though clearly 
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he was nowise involved in Gilmore’s death. An interpreter’s wife over- 
heard their remarks and ran to Cornstalk’s cabin with a warning: his 
son was being charged with having brought hostile Indians into the 
territory. The youth had been accompanied only by Red Hawk. The 
old Shawnee chief might have saved himself and the others, but he de- 
clined to give color to the trumped-up charges by flight. A mob of 
soldiers under Captain John Hall marched to Cornstalk’s cabin. Elli- 
nipsico, seeing their approach, grew frightened, but his father admon- 
ished him: “My son, the Great Spirit has seen fit that we should die 
together and has sent you here to that end. It is his will. Let us submit.” 
Cornstalk stepped majestically to the door to meet his assailants and 
was shot down with seven bullets in his body. So fell a brave, upright 
man who would have distinguished any race. 

Some of his murderers, appalled by their shocking deed, went into 
hiding. But flight was unnecessary, for a court speedily exonerated those 
who remained to scoff at the charges. In October 1896, 119 years later, 
some retribution was attempted by the white race when a group of Point 
Pleasant citizens erected in the courthouse yard a monument to the 
noble Shawnee from whom Tecumseh drew much of his inspiration. 

Steeled by his father’s composure, young Ellinipsico also met death 
with courage. He sat calmly by his father’s body until he was riddled 
with bullets. Red Hawk tried to hide in the chimney but was pulled 
down and dispatched. Then Cornstalk’s two attendants were killed. 

The heartless murders sent a wave of horror through the Indian villages 
of Ohio. They incited the Shawnee and most of the other tribes into an 
active alliance with the British and unloosed a bloody war in Kentucky, 
which during the next five years sustained a series of invasions by the 
Shawnee and their British associates. The Shawnee subchief Blackfish 
went on the warpath against the Long Knives. ‘The murder of Cornstalk 
was not only brutal, it was one of the most costly crimes of frontier history. 
It aroused in the nine-year-old Tecumseh such a deep distrust of the 
whites that he almost never took their word at face value. 


The Molding 


1. BLACKFISH INSTRUCTS IN BUSHWHACKING 


SHORTLY AFTER the loss of his father, the most hardening casualty of 
his early years, ‘Tecumseh found himself irresistibly attracted to Blackfish, 
chief of Old Chillicothe, the sister Shawnee town near the Little Miami 
River, south of where Old Piqua stretched along the Mad River. Black- 
fish adopted ‘Tecumseh, alone of Puckeshinwa’s children, and for the 
formative years ‘Tecumseh divided his time between the two towns. 

Blackfish was a big, hearty, companionable Indian who laughed often, 
tuled his village with a code as inflexible as the flint of his arrowheads, 
formed quick attachments, angrily inflicted corporal punishment with 
his own hands and lived by a reverse of the slogan of the settlers, holding 
that “a good white man is a dead white man.” He was a bushwhacker 
who, unlike his contemporaries Blue Jacket and Little Turtle, never 
fought any major engagements and consequently did not achieve promi- 
nence in American history. Yet none was more active in harassing the 
Kentucky settlements, besieging the stations and spreading terror through 
the land across the Ohio. 

As Tecumseh learned idealism and compassion from his father and the 
noble Cornstalk and vengeance, hatred and the exercise of imagination 
from his mother, so he was taught by Blackfish the practical skills of 
guerrilla warfare: an understanding of the advantage of the offensive in 
small-party actions in the woods; the knowledge that victories are won by 
celerity and surprise; and, of even more importance, a recognition that a 
leader is never worsted until he concedes defeat in his own heart. Often 
victory waits just behind the moment when defeat seems inevitable. 

Blackfish had lost his own son in a raid into Kentucky, where the young 
brave had been shot by Daniel Boone. The chief, anxious to fill this 
emptiness, adopted sons where spirit and talent were to be found. Some 
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of these were white prisoners, who became Tecumseh’s foster brothers. 

The Indian practice of adopting whites, and especially white children, 
resulted from their continual need of man power. The tribes had to have 
warriors. Males who could be trained to be Indians were not to be 
wasted for the mere satisfaction of displaying scalps. ‘The squaws often 
bore only one or two children. A squaw was to be complimented if she 
produced two sons. Boys were in such demand that a chief would stack 
up two belts of wampum in exchange for a male white baby. Adoption 
was accomplished by an elaborate ceremonial in which the new member 
of the tribe was scrubbed vigorously in the river to wash out his white 
blood, then painted, plucked of a great deal of hair and inducted by ritual 
at the council house. 

Even before Puckeshinwa died, Tecumseh had acquired a white 
brother, a reticent boy named Richard Sparks, whom the Indians named 
Shawtunte. He was taken by his parents from Pennsylvania to Kentucky 
when an infant and was captured when four years old, probably in 1773 
or early 1774. Although he was of the approximate age of Tecumseh, 
lived twelve years in the same family and enjoyed a pleasant relationship 
with the Indians, he left a meager record of his life with the Shawnee. 
This was because he could not read or write until he was taught in his 
mature years by his wife, and then he was in active military service and 
died relatively young. 

Sparks told his wife, Ruth Sevier, that after his capture he had been 
purchased by Puckeshinwa. Instead of being made a slave, he was adopted 
as a son and treated with great kindness. ‘The boy ‘Tecumseh, he said, 
was “ambitious, bold and energetic” and possessed a much more pleasant 
disposition than the Prophet. After his release in 1786 he and Tecumseh 
did not meet again, although they opposed each other in battle. 


2. BOONE AND TECUMSEH FOSTER BROTHERS 


When he was at the impressionable age of ten, ‘Tecumseh had oppor- 
tunity to observe at first hand, in his own family, the most wily and re- 
sourceful of the frontiersmen, Daniel Boone. 

Blackfish, enraged by the murder of Cornstalk, had determined to 
invade Kentucky. Before the year 1777 ended, he had his forces at the 
Ohio River crossing. In January he carried the war to the white settle- 
ments. 

Daniel Boone and thirty companions had left Boonesborough on 
January 1, 1778, for the Licking River salt springs, known as the lower 
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Blue Licks, to obtain salt for the forts and stations. Salt, used for preserv- 
ing food, was one of the primary requirements in the Kentucky wilderness. 
They took on their pack animals the large pans which Governor Patrick 
Henry of Virginia had given them for boiling down the salt water. ‘They 
worked each day through the January cold. The process was slow because 
840 gallons of water had to be boiled in order to procure a single bushel 
of salt. 

Boone, the expert rifleman, took to the woods to procure game. On 
the bitter cold day of February 7, having just shot down a buffalo and 
taken the best cuts to carry back to the camp eight miles away, he was 
suddenly confronted by four Shawnee warriors. They took him prisoner 
and brought him before Blackfish. The main force of Indians then 
marched him to the camp of the saltmakers, and Boone persuaded the 
twenty-six others present to surrender peacefully, much to the disgust 
of some of them. 

The journey to Old Chillicothe in the severe February weather was 
one of extreme hardship. The prisoners were bound with thongs of 
of buffalo hide around their arms and walked through the deep snow. 
They ate all the dogs that had followed the Indians and lived on oak-bark 
brew until a warrior chanced to kill a deer. It was indicative of the re- 
straint of the Shawnee that, before they would risk eating solid flesh in 
their famished condition, they made a broth by boiling the deer’s entrails 
and drank it with great relish. Boone’s grimaces as he drank, under duress, 
vastly amused the warriors as another oddity of this peculiar white race. 
However, they were beginning to accept the story he told that he really 
disliked the Americans and preferred the life of the Indians. 

The policy of the British during the Revolutionary War fighting in 
the West was to employ the Indians but to offer them a substantially 
higher reward for prisoners—“live meat,” the British Colonel Henry 
Hamilton called them—than for scalps, in order to discourage inhumane 
slaughter. So prisoners were customarily marched to Detroit, where each 
was worth goods valued at a hundred dollars. Boone’s party reached Old 
Chillicothe on February 18. Ten of them were parceled out among the 
Shawnee for adoption, while eleven others, including Boone, were 
marched off to Detroit, accompanied by Blackfish and forty Shawnee 
braves. 

Blackfish was as fascinated with Boone as with a new trinket, though 
Boone had killed the chief’s son in an earlier raid. By the time he reached 
Detroit Blackfish had determined not to part with Boone at any price. 
Hamilton gave Boone a horse and trappings, paid Blackfish and the 
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warriors a thousand dollars in provisions for the ten others and soothed 
Blackfish by allowing him to keep Boone. Boone rode his new horse to 
Old Chillicothe, which he and the Shawnee reached on April 10. There 
he and one of the saltmakers who had stayed behind, a youth named 
Benjamin Kelly, became Tecumseh’s brothers by adoption. Kelly re- 
mained with the tribe for over four years, from 1778 to 1783. 

Despite Boone’s sharp wits, physical agility and dexterity as a hunter, 
the delighted Blackfish named him after the slowest of the animals, “Big 
Turtle.” Possibly it was because the turtle was supposed to have wisdom, 
but more likely it was one of the jesting contradictions that appealed to 
the Shawnee sense of bantering humor. Boone was keenly observant. He 
left an account of life in the tribe which discloses the intense schooling 
and training given to the youth from the eighth year to the sixteenth. 
For hardening of the body and developing stoicism and discipline of 
character, it compared in sternness to the training of the ancient Spartans. 

To ‘Tecumseh, who was undergoing this education, Daniel Boone was 
the leading figure of the white race, the greatest of the Long Knives who 
had come over the mountains and set up the Kentucky settlements and 
whose feats of courage were already legends of the frontier. For about 
three months, from April to June 1778, they were adopted brothers at 
Old Chillicothe. What ‘Tecumseh saw first was a man of quick intelli- 
gence and great skill in hunting, woodcraft and everything else an Indian 
boy admired. What he saw also, in the end, was slyness and cunning, 
the willingness to employ trickery and falsehood to assure his safety and 
make possible his escape from the red men he was pretending to meet 
on terms of the greatest cordiality and friendship. 

Boone must have proved an enigma to the Indian boy, for his conduct 
baffled even the adult Kentuckians. They themselves could not under- 
stand for a time with which side he truly sympathized. They had to have 
it all threshed out at a court-martial before they were convinced that he 
was working for the Americans and employing strategems to deceive the 
Indians and British. 


On their return from a saltmaking trip with the Indians, Boone saw 1 


450 Shawnee—their “choicest warriors,” he termed them—gathered in 
Old Chillicothe. They had been repulsed at Donnelly’s Fort on the 
Greenbrier River in what is now West Virginia and, he discovered, were 
contemplating an attack on Boonesborough, Kentucky. He determined 


to escape and give the alarm. While he and some of the braves were on | 


a hunting trip near present-day Washington Court House, Ohio, he 


stole off on his British horse. He had to abandon the mount midway. | 


] 
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Nevertheless he made the 160 miles to Boonesborough in the amazingly 
short time of four days, moving chiefly in the stream beds to render pursuit 
difficult. 

During his life with Blackfish Tecumseh saw much of the spectacle 
of frontier war, with its plumed Indians and European banners. Lieu- 
tenant Antoine de Quindre arrived from Canada with ammunition and 
British and French flags to deck out Blackfish for the descent on Boones- 
borough. ‘Tecumseh saw the army move off in August 1778. He saw its 
inglorious return when Blackfish, baffled after besieging the place for ten 
days, had to relinquish his main goal for pettier endeavors. 


3. SIMON KENTON RUNS THE GANTLET 


The Shawnees’ soft treatment of easy-talking Daniel Boone was in 
marked contrast with that which Tecumseh saw them hand out later in 
the year to another famous frontiersman, Simon Kenton. ‘Tecumseh, 
in fact, had a part in it. 

Kenton was at this time a youth of high passions. He had come to the 
frontier for solace after disappointment in a love affair in Fauquier 
County, Virginia, and for refuge from the successful suitor, William 
Veach, whom he had affronted at the wedding. Veach and his brothers 
gave Kenton a good thrashing, but Kenton afterward caught Veach in 
the woods and beat him so severely he believed he had killed him. So 
Kenton had fled into the Alleghenies, where he took an alias and made 
a friend of disreputable Simon Girty. In 1771 he went down the Ohio 
River to become a scout and Indian fighter in Kentucky and Ohio. 

Governor Thomas Jefferson had given John Bowman a commission as 
colonel of the troops of Kentucky County, embracing the Transylvania 
lands. Bowman’s first desire upon reaching Kentucky in 1778 was to 
carry the war into the Indian country. In the late summer he sent Kenton 
and two men named Clark and Montgomery to scout in Ohio for infor- 
mation. They got it without being detected, but finding themselves near 
the Shawnee horse pound at Old Chillicothe, they thought it would be 
a good idea to steal the horses. They might have got away with three 
mounts but were not satisfied with anything less than every one. Stealing 
that many horses took time and made noise, so the men were discovered. 

‘The Indians set up a cry. Kenton and his party rode through the night, 
each leading a number of horses. They pushed on through the next day 
and the next night. On the second morning of their flight they reached 
the Ohio at the mouth of White Oak Creek, but the wind was strong 
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and the river so rough they could not force the horses to go into the 
current. Greed instead of caution continued to dictate. ‘They decided to 
stay with the horses rather than cross to safety and save their own skins. 

That night some of the horses broke away for the north, and the three 
started back to round them up, riding about 200 yards apart. Kenton 
_ had turned again toward the river when he was suddenly confronted by 
three Indians and a white man—probably James Girty, who was living 
as an interpreter with the Shawnee. As the Indians belabored Kenton 
with ramrods, they cried, “Steal Indian hoss, hey!” Montgomery, coming 
up with his gun, was shot dead, but Clark escaped. Kenton was tied with 
buffalo-hide thongs, a rope was put around his neck, and a stick was tied 
across his chest to render him the more secure. All this time the Indians 
cuffed him and called him “tief’” and a “hoss steal” and, with equal 
anger, a “damned white man.” That night he was tied to a small tree 
while some of the Shawnee recovered the horses that had strayed. 

After two days of travel they approached Old Chillicothe, where word 
of their coming had preceded them. Blackfish went out to meet them, 
looked at Kenton severely and asked in excellent English, “Did Captain 
Boone tell you to steal our horses?” 

“No, sir, I did it of my own accord,” Kenton replied. (Years later when 
he read this quotation Kenton insisted he did not use the word “sir.” ) 

Thereupon Blackfish seized a hickory switch and lashed Kenton over 
the bare shoulders, as he would have a rebellious member of his tribe. 
Covered with blood, Kenton entered the village where five days earlier 
he had been tempted by horseflesh into an act for which it now seemed 
inevitable that he would pay with his life. He was tied to a stake, and 
the squaws tore every shred of clothing from his body. It was an exciting _ 
day for young Tecumseh! Children howled and hooted at Kenton, and | 
they and the women danced around the pole and lashed at him with 
sticks. He was freed from the stake that night, and the next morning, 
after he had observed Montgomery’s scalp hanging in front of a house, | 
he was told to run the gantlet. 

This was a grueling test somewhat like the medieval trial by ordeal. — 
Even the most agile man was fairly certain to come through with lasting | 
scars; the less speedy might lose their lives. The challenge of Kenton’s 
course may be seen on U. S. Highway No. 68, just south of the village of — 
Oldtown, Ohio, and two and a half miles north of Xenia. It extended 
from Sexton Hill northward 869 yards—only eleven yards short of half a 
mile—to a wooded hill where the Shawnee council house stood close by 
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the home of Blackfish. Kenton revisited the course in 1834 and pointed 
it out. 

Warriors with butcher knives were on the alert at the starting point 
while an Indian near the goal beat a drum to signal the beginning. The 
crowd was armed with tomahawks, hoe handles, clubs and switches. The 
women, who could not participate in war, used the gantlet to vent their 
hatred of the whites and were regarded as more relentless in their blows 
and more boisterous in their vilification of the captive. Two lines were 
formed, and the victim had to keep between them until he reached the 
sanctuary of the council house. Tecumseh was on the line with his 
brothers. 

Kenton was nimble, strong and fast. He proved himself as tricky a 
broken-field runner as any star football back. He zigzagged, ducked and 
feinted. He threw up his arms to protect his head. ‘Tecumseh’s eldest 
brother, Cheeseekau, who was becoming the Hector of the Shawnee, 
sought to inflict a solid blow and stepped directly into Kenton’s path, 
but the bushwhacker ducked to the left, butted him and bowled him over. 
But with all his artful dodging Kenton was severely pummeled before he 
fell exhausted into the council-house door. 

A council then voted to burn him, but the execution was delayed until 
he could be passed along to other Shawnee towns for their amusement. 
Kenton ran the gantlet at least eight times. ‘The early Kentucky historian 
Humphrey Marshall gave the total as thirteen. Once he was tied to a 
wild horse which was lashed through the woods. ‘The Shawnee were 
thoroughgoing haters. 

His friend Simon Girty gained a reprieve for him, and he was finally 
saved through the intercession of the old Mingo chief Logan, who owed 
no debt of gratitude to the whites. Kenton was taken to Detroit and 
traded. Then he made his way to his home in Harrodsburg, Kentucky. 
It was bad judgment on the part of the Shawnee to let him go, for he was 
back two years later as a spy for George Rogers Clark in an expedition to 
destroy the Indian towns. 


4. TECUMSEH AS STUDENT AND ATHLETE 


The Shawnee conducted schools for boys at their Ohio villages. Ac- 
cording to the tribal tradition Tecumseh received instruction at Old 
Piqua not only in handcrafts and military and hunting practices, but also 
in oratory, history and personal conduct. The Shawnee had no problems 
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of juvenile delinquency, no police force, no jails. ‘The young men were 
taught respect for their elders and for the honored dead. ‘The school at 
Piqua had professors of history and oratory who passed on the tribal 
traditions preserved by word of mouth. These instructors inculcated a 
code of conduct that amounted to a Shawnee golden rule: 


Do not kill or injure your neighbor, for it is not he that you injure; 
you injure yourself. But do good to him, therefore add to his days of 
happiness as you add to your own. 

Do not wrong or hate your neighbor, for it is not he that you wrong; 
you wrong yourself. But love him, for Moneto [the Supreme Being] 
loves him also as he loves you. 


The best evidence of Tecumseh’s good standing as a student is the 
mature man—the best-informed Indian of his day, whose speech was rich 
with allusions from the past and confident as only that of the proficient 
can be. 

Even as a lad Tecumseh possessed the generosity which was to endear 
him to his warriors when he rose to power. At a time when some of the 
other chiefs were founding fortunes and the Miami sachem Richardville 
was creating an estate worth a million dollars, Tecumseh was giving away 
everything he acquired with a munificence that showed his utter lack of 
selfishness. Long before his home villagers detected in him the elements 
of greatness, they accounted him a warm-hearted and generous youth 
accustomed from early childhood to be helpful to the older people of 
the community. A Shawnee who knew him in Old Piqua and Old Chilli- 
cothe said that when winter approached he would make the rounds of 
the elderly to patch up their frail wigwams against the cold and supply 
them with skins for their winter clothing and moccasins. When he had 
some especially choice game, he shared it with them. The village took 
notice that he helped the poorest and weakest members of the tribe and 
made no effort to ingratiate himself with the families of rank and standing. 
He daringly saved a woman from a husband who was beating her cruelly 
and stormed at him that no man was worthy of being called a warrior who 
would lift his hand in anger against a woman. 

The boy Tecumseh could be roused to sudden bursts of temper, but he 
cooled rapidly and charitably dismissed the cause of complaint. He pos- 
sessed the perseverance and quiet composure required of a good hunter; 
the patience to wait in the blinds; the wariness to stalk the game in deer- 
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hide; such accuracy with bow and arrow that he looked with some con- 
tempt on firearms, which frightened animals away from the hunting 
grounds. In this last he was taught by Cheeseekau, who insisted that he 
should excel in shooting the arrow and throwing the tomahawk. There 
is no early reference to ‘T’ecumseh’s marksmanship with the rifle, and it 
is doubtful that he ever became an expert. Yet his dexterity and personal 
skills were what pointed him out to be a chief; his information, oratory 
and military ability made him a great one. 

The Shawnee, like their neighbors, played a ball game not dissimilar 
to modern American football, but a more universal sport, in that the girls 
participated. ‘Tecumseh excelled at it and would probably have been a 
member of any all-tribe team. The football field covered from four to five 
acres. ‘Ihe goal posts were six feet apart. A team numbered about a 
hundred players, and often the two sexes made opposing teams. Judge 
Jacob Burnet, who in 1796 passed from Cincinnati to Detroit to hold 
court, stopped at a Shawnee village and observed a game between the 
men and the women. The braves might only kick the ball between the 
goal posts, but the squaws were allowed to kick, carry or throw it toward 
the goal. The men could tackle the squaws or wrest the ball from them. 
The game Burnet witnessed was won by the squaws because one amazon 
was too strong for the men and was able to keep the ball in the possession 
of the female team. At the end rewards were collected from the spectators 
for the players of merit, not necessarily the winners. 

Indian boys had an enthusiasm for sports that carried them on through 
the winter. Simon Kenton recalled seeing Tecumseh wrestle in the 
snow. 

Mock battles afforded another pastime for the Shawnee youth. ‘Tecum- 
seh always headed one of the groups in the tests of skill and strategy and 
usually distinguished himself either by his strength or by his adroitness. 

Luckily, during much of this training period he was directed by his 
older sister Tecumapease, a kindhearted and intelligent girl who pos- 
sessed more stability and poise than her mother. She taught him that 
deceitfulness was a crime; that obedience to the commands of the elders 
of the family must be unfailing; and that respect for the rights of others 
gave rights to one’s self in return. 

Great latitude in action and thought was allowed by the Shawnee 
family, and commands were issued sparingly to the younger members, 
who as early as was feasible were made judges of their own conduct. ‘They 
were taught by example and commendation rather than by direction and 
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censure. The result was a happy society—and this is what early visitors 
among the Shawnee of Ohio observed. 


5. OLD CHILLICOTHE BEATS OFF THE LONG KNIVES 


In 1779, when ‘Tecumseh was eleven years old, the war with the whites 
was brought to his own town when Bowman finally invaded the Shawnee 
country. 

After the cold weather abated in the spring of 1779, Bowman collected 
296 Kentucky volunteers, moved down the Licking River and crossed 
the Ohio to the point where Cincinnati was later settled. His second-in- 
command was Captain “Big Ben” Logan, a giant who had served against 
Pontiac and Cornstalk and was now engaged in another of his many 
campaigns against the Shawnee. 

Bowman’s small army, consisting chiefly of mounted men, reached the 
Old Chillicothe neighborhood, about seventy-five miles north of the 
Ohio, on May 29. Finding that his approach was undetected, he divided 
his command in order to make a more complicated strategic attack. A 
concerted forward movement might have had a better chance of success. 
His three groups failed to act together. As some advanced, a dog barked. 
A soldier hastily fired a gun at a passing Indian, whereupon the squaws in 
the village set up the cry of “Kentuck! Kentuck!”” The warriors dashed 
to the council house. The party under Logan filed off to the left and 
became entangled in a swamp. ‘The party under Captain William Harrod 
marched to the right and accomplished little. Bowman rushed into the 
town and fired some of the houses, but the men got interested in booty, 
and those left to attack the council house, a building sixty feet square 
made of heavy hickory logs, were repulsed. Joseph Jackson, one of the 
captive saltmakers, was still a prisoner. He said Blackfish was wounded 
in the thigh by the first fire from the whites. A Negro woman told some 
plunderers that Simon Girty was coming from Old Piqua with 100 


Indians, and the number soon was multiplied in the retelling to 500,. 
whereupon Bowman hurriedly withdrew. The Indians, suddenly finding — 


themselves victors, pursued and attacked the Kentuckians, but were 
beaten off. They still followed the retreat for thirty miles and then 
returned to their village. The Kentuckians had ten men killed and a 
number wounded. Only one Indian was killed. Each side felt victorious. 


The confused Virginia Gazette of July 10, 1779, told how Bowman had © 


marched against “Chillacoffee, the lower Shawanese town,” and won a 
battle. 


| 
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The scout who led the white army in this first attack on Tecumseh’s 
town was William Whitley of Crab Orchard, Kentucky. He and Tecum- 
seh had their last battle against each other at the Thames River and fell 
almost simultaneously. 

At about this time one of the emotional surges that occasionally swept 
through the Shawnee tribe found expression in a new migration. Four 
hundred families caught without defense between two hostile groups of 
whites broke camp on the Scioto and Little Miami in the spring of 1779 
and moved west under the leadership of their chiefs, Yellow Hawk and 
Black Stump. The French trader Laramie served as their guide. After 
passing slowly across the present states of Indiana and Illinois, they 
crossed the Mississippi and settled in their new home on Sugar Creek, 
a short distance above Cape Girardeau in what is now Missouri, and on 
Apple Creek, in the next county north. 

Accompanying this considerable element of the tribe was one of 
Tecumseh’s sisters. There is no direct testimony, but a great deal of 
circumstantial evidence suggests that with them also was the individual 
who had been closest to him in his early years, the strange, gifted, mystic 
woman who was his mother. 


6. THE FRIENDSHIP WITH STEPHEN RUDDELL 


News of Bowman’s invasion of Ohio spurred the British in Detroit to 
retaliation. The command became more aggressive. When Colonel 
Henry Hamilton was captured by George Rogers Clark at Vincennes, 
Major Arent S. De Peyster came down from Michilimackinac. He picked 
the Virginia landowner and Tory, Captain Henry Bird, to carry the war 
into Kentucky. 

Because parties from the Kickapoo tribe in Indiana were adept at 
stealing horses in Kentucky and used the Falls of the Ohio as their crossing 
point, the Kentuckians had built a fort at the Falls to protect the settle- 
ments, thereby marking the location of the future city of Louisville. Bird 
planned to destroy this fort and harass the county, but the Indians learned 
that George Rogers Clark was in command at Louisville and declined to 
chance a battle. Consequently Bird went down the Miami and up the 
Licking River to attack the settlements farther east. 

This expedition was destined to have a bearing on ‘Tecumseh’s char- 
acter, because it gave him the most intimate companion of his early years, 
the lad Stephen Ruddell. fea NR 

Stephen’s father, Isaac Ruddell, had emigrated from Virginia in 1774 
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or 1775 and had settled on the Licking River in present-day Harrison 
County, Kentucky. There he built Ruddell’s Station—a log blockhouse 
and an enclosure surrounded by a picket. Bird appeared before the station 
with a thousand men and two pieces of artillery, ample to crush any 
fortification in Kentucky. When he called for surrender, Ruddell agreed 
on condition that the garrison of 300 should become prisoners of the 
British and not the Indians. But when surrender was arranged and the 
gates were thrown open, the Shawnee crowded into the fort and began to 
divide the prisoners, separating members of the same family. Bird was 
not able to curb the Indians’ impetuosity, but he had the spunk to put 
his foot down on any further activity in Kentucky unless the warriors 
agreed to follow his orders implicitly. Thereupon they acknowledged his 
authority over the prisoners, and the army went on to the capture of 
Martin’s Station, five miles away, where fifty prisoners were taken. ‘The 
Shawnee insisted that Bird move deeper into the county and capture 
Bryant’s Station, about five miles from Lexington, but Bird was short of 
provisions. Had he not injudiciously slaughtered the cattle and destroyed 
the stores when he captured Ruddell’s Station, he might have been able 
to subjugate all of Kentucky. With hunger already on him, he loaded his 
150 Canadians and 150 northern tribesmen on his river boats and moved 
down the Licking and up the Miami on the return trip to Detroit, while 
the Ohio Indians, who had managed to keep a number of prisoners, 
recrossed the Ohio and went to their villages. 

Among the prisoners carried back to Detroit by Captain Bird were 
Isaac Ruddell and his two sons. Bird released the father and the women 
prisoners but handed the two sons over to the Shawnee. The boys, in 
keeping with the usual Indian practice, were adopted into the tribe. What 
became of one of the Ruddell boys is not known, but twelve-year-old 
Stephen entered the family of Blackfish and became Tecumseh’s adopted 
brother. 

Such attachment as Tecumseh felt for Richard Sparks or Benjamin 
Kelly was slight indeed compared with that for Stephen Ruddell, his 
friend and admirer for the fifteen years between 1780 and 1795. Fora 
while all three were his foster brothers at the same time. Ruddell’s account 
is one of the rare first-hand sources of information about Tecumseh’s early 
years, though it is unfortunately meager in anecdotes to illustrate his 
general statements about T’ecumseh’s attitudes and character. The Shaw- 
nee named Ruddell Sinnamatha, or “Big Fish.” He married a squaw, 
learned to speak Shawnee fluently and became one of the stanchest 
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warriors of the tribe, accompanying ‘Tecumseh on many of his youthful 
expeditions that led to encounters with the whites. 

Ruddell’s narrative affords a comparison with the journal of Anthony 
Shane, who knew Tecumseh well when he was young but fought against 
him in his manhood. Shane was the son of a French father and a Shawnee 
mother. He spoke French, English and Shawnee and often served as an 
interpreter. 


7- HOT HATE FROM THE ASHES 


Aroused by Bird’s invasion, Kentucky planned reprisal against the 
Shawnee on a large scale, called for volunteers and set July 20, 1780, as 
the date for the rendezvous at the mouth of the Licking River. George 
Rogers Clark, now the commander in the West, brought a division up 
the Ohio from Louisville, and on August 2 the army marched from the 
site of Cincinnati, taking every precaution against surprise. Daniel Boone 
and Simon Kenton went with Clark to show the route. When the troops 
reached Old Chillicothe on August 6 they found the town a flaming ruin. 
The Indians had fired and deserted it. The army approached Old Piqua 
shortly before noon on the eighth. Clark crossed Mad River a quarter of 
a mile below the Indian fort on the hill and found the Shawnee deployed 
in the woods and in the ripening corn of the bottom land between river 
and fort. He sent Ben Logan, now a colonel of militia, with 400 men to 
close their rear to the north and three other colonels—Harrod, Floyd and 
Lynn—to prevent their escape to the northwest. Then he began a move- 
ment directly across the bottoms south of the town. 

With his large force and a fieldpiece, Clark had too much power for the 
poorly armed Indians, many of whom were fighting against artillery and 
rifles with bows and arrows. The town was cleared of women and 
children, and with them went Tecumseh, accompanied by his younger 
brothers and Tecumapease. He made a pack of his pitiful little posses- 
sions and fled from the carnage. 

Clark opened on the fort and houses with his six-pounder, and the 
Indian warriors attempting a defense gave way. Fortunately for them 
other warriors still held open a gap west of the town. There the fighting 
continued until sundown, when suddenly the Indians vanished from in 
front of the Kentuckians. Clark entered the town and began a systematic 
destruction of the cabins, tepees and everything of value. 

One of the Kentucky soldiers, Abraham Thomas, described the main 
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attack, made after a discharge of grape had riddled the flimsy dwellings: 
“The Indians poured out of the cabins in great consternation, while our 
party and those on the bank rushed into the village . . . and killed a great 
many warriors, but most of them at the lower part of the bottom.” 

Five hundred acres of corn stood in tassel in the bottoms, the ears 
almost matured. Pumpkins in the com rows were smashed with nifle 
butts. Beans were growing on the comstalks. The Indians, apparently 
observing the affinity of pole beans to com in the field, had developed 
the delicacy called succotash, which, like hominy and other com prepa- 
tations, they passed on to the whites. The succotash beans were cut 
down with the corm in order to deprive the tribe of its winter food. An 
eyewitness reported that the Indians had a great variety of vegetables in 
their gardens, all of which were destroyed. Every building in the town 
was bummed. When Clark began his march back to the Ohio River on the 
next day, nothing remained of Old Piqua except smoking heaps of debris 
extending for three miles along the Mad River and bitter memories for 
survivors like Tecumseh. Genghis Khan never did a cleaner job of wiping 
out a town. 

Tecumseh was inflamed. The helplessness of his poor people before 
the blazing rifies of the Long Knives fired his wrath. His mother’s words 
sounded in his ears: “You shall avenge . . . your enemies shall hear your 
name and tremble.” How could he avenge? A miserable, homeless 
orphan boy! But avenge he must. The whites who had murdered Com- 
stalk and his father had now destroyed everything else that was dear to 
him. The beautiful town above the river, where the wandering Shawnee 
had found home at last, was gone. It was then, as he ran through the 
night, that he renewed his resolution: there would be no relenting, no 
despaitr—only the pursuit of vengeance. 

The Shawnee losses were never fully reported. ‘They were heavy indeed. 
The funeral dirges continued in the forests for four nights. The wretched, 
hungry refugees made their way northwest through the woods to the 
Miami River, which they crossed. Safe on the west bank, they settled a 
new town of Piqua. The name had often been used by the Shawnee in 
the past. It means a “town that rises from the ashes.” 


a ta 
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Tecumseh in the Revolution 


1. FOUR TORIES AND A RED SCHOLAR 


Durinc THE early Revolutionary War encounters in Ohio and Kentucky, 
Tecumseh was an onlooker of a contest conducted by both sides with 
feeble resources, carried on for the possession of the Ohio Valley and, 
in turn, the entire Valley of the Mississippi. Perhaps it was the most 
valuable land prize ever at stake in the history of warfare. Neither side 
could have grasped the full significance of the struggle. 

In it Tecumseh was like a branch of a tree tom and tossed into the 
mighty current of the Ohio, a young brave in the swirl of a conflict that 
became the more vicious as the fighting moved deeper into the western 
forests. For him it was not a battle for empire, but for life itself, and what 
was even dearer, for a chance to inflict pain on the hated Long Knives. 

While armies that were large for their day in the New World fought 
in formal ranks for the possession of the Atlantic seaboard, charged up 
the slope at Breed’s Hill and tumed the flank at Brandywine, tribal 
parties lusting for blood threw themselves impetuously against the fron- 
tiersmen and struggled desperately in the half-light of early dawns. The 
frontiersmen, in turn, wanted to cleanse the country of the entire red race, 
and few niceties were to be observed in the process. At stake on both 
sides was survival. The remote English King was of little consequence. 
The British were not hated because of any academic question of taxation 
without representation; neither tax collectors nor representatives were 
heard or thought of in the pioneers’ struggle against the merciless wilder- 
ness, where the sharp knife of necessity often cut deeper than the red 
man’s scalping tool. They were hated because they were allied with so 
many of the Indians and supplied them with arms. With the white 
settlers in such a war there could be little restraint and little discipline; 
with these Indians, none at all. 
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The war in the West in the early 1780s passed under the influence of 
a group of American Loyalists, most noxious to the Western colonists 
and the objects of their intense obloquy. 

Tecumseh made acquaintance with some of them who came to Old 
Chillicothe, and it was an acquaintance refreshed and made intimate at 
periods through the rest of his life. 

First in this group was Captain William Caldwell, a bustling Irish 
soldier of fortune who in time rose to be a colonel in the Canadian Indian 
Department. His principal offense in the eyes of the American settle- 
ments was that, having moved to Pennsylvania from Ireland, he then, 
upon the outbreak of the American Revolution, behaved in a manner 
contrary to the judgment of most Irishmen and supported Great Britain 
against the thirteen colonies. He journeyed to Detroit to receive a militia 
- commission and soon found himself in command of the British cam- 
paigns in Ohio and Kentucky. 

Caldwell had married a beautiful Indian girl, the sister of the Shawnee 
chief Blue Jacket. She bore him a son of unusual talents, who came to 
be known prominently for four decades in the Northwest as Billy Cald- 
well. ‘The French Jesuits at Detroit gave the boy a good education. Upon 
his first meeting with Tecumseh the bonds of attachment closed securely. 
‘The warmth and mettle of the young Shawnee brave met a response from 
the half-breed son of the Irish captain that made them companionable 
and held their lives together. 

The others in the ‘Tory group were Matthew Elliott, Alexander McKee 
and Simon Girty. 

Elliott, whose name remained a frontier byword for vindictiveness 
during the thirty-five years between 1778 and 1813, was, like Caldwell, 
Irish-born and an immigrant to the Pittsburgh area in 1774. When the 
Revolution began he was captured almost immediately by the Wyandot, 
who took him to Detroit for a ransom. There it developed that he, like 
Caldwell, was sympathetic to the British and not the colonial cause. He 
was employed by Colonel Hamilton to carry dispatches to a group of 
Pittsburgh Loyalists headed by Alexander McKee, who were undertaking 
to sever western Pennsylvania from the colonies and secure it for the 
Crown. Those who knew Elliott never doubted his courage. He was a 
huge man whose hair whitened prematurely to give him a look of dis- 
tinction and authority. He became the principal contact between the 
British government and the Indian tribes of the Northwest, made zealous 
and almost sleepless in his service by a hatred of the Americans which he 
whipped up to justify his deciding against them. The Americans who 
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condemned him were forced to recognize that his long kindness to the 
Indians had won him their attachment. 

McKee was a man of considerable property who had served with Penn- 
sylvania troops in the French and Indian Wars with distinction. His 
undercover work for the British was exposed by alert Pittsburgh patriots. 
On the night of March 28, 1778, he, Elliott and Simon Girty were sud- 
denly thrown into jail. ‘They escaped and fled Pittsburgh in fear for their 
necks. 

Simon Girty, the most interesting and unsavory of the group, became 
an interpreter for the British and rallied the tribes to fight with them. It 
was a work that proved congenial to his nature and in which he was 
notably successful because he became in all respects except color an 
Indian. No name on the frontier was held in such low esteem by the 
American settlers as Simon Girty’s. As the record is examined, he emerges 
as something less vicious than the bloodletter they believed him. He was 
perhaps the most compassionate of the three Girty brothers who chose 
to live with the Indians, though he was the least prepossessing because of 
the hideous scar across his face left by the knife of the learned Mohawk 
chief Joseph Brant. 

Simon maintained a strict integrity in his personal dealings with indi- 
viduals, paid his debts and often interceded with the Indians to save the 
life of some white captive. He was a barrel-chested, Herculean man. In 
spite of the scar his countenance was frank. But no one ever really ob- 
tained his confidence, and his main companion was the rum bottle, from 
which he parted only when he died. 

The Girty boys, ‘Thomas, Simon, George and James, were sons of an 
Irish immigrant who settled in Pennsylvania. 

James found his way to the Shawnee, was adopted, and lived as an 
interpreter for the tribe at Old Chillicothe. Some who knew the brothers 
concluded that he was barbarous by nature and took delight in seeing his 
white prisoners suffer under torture. Even when he was so diseased that 
he could not walk, he savagely felled with his hatchet women or children 
prisoners who happened to come within striking distance of his chair. 
Here was an unlovely scoundrel for young Tecumseh to watch as a 
specimen of the white race. 

George Girty had a less conspicuous career with the Indians. ‘Thomas 
stayed home. 

In the autumn of 1781, before Caldwell and the Girtys moved against 
the Kentuckians, Tecumseh had opportunity to observe a very great 
Indian—Joseph Brant, the scholarly chief of the Mohawk and leader of 
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the Six Nations. He was at the time undoubtedly the outstanding man 
of his race. In 1781 he was sent to report on the attitude of the tribes and 
the state of the war in the West. He paused at Old Chillicothe, reoccu- 
pied after the George Rogers Clark campaign. A desire to learn, as well 
as to lead, was stimulated in Tecumseh by this chance encounter. 

The retinue of seventeen splendid Mohawk warriors who accompanied 
Brant thrilled the young Tecumseh and made a startling impression on 
the other Indians. 


Tecumseh’s hatred of the whites, which had been fired by the slaying 
of his father, by the treacherous assassination of Cornstalk and by the 
wanton destruction of his home, was given new fuel when he was fourteen 
years old. 

Moravians from Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, had established missions at 
Gnadenhutten and Salem in the Muskingum Valley in east-central Ohio. 
Many Delawares came and were converted to Christianity. Since condi- 
tions in Ohio in 1782 were so disturbed, the British officers advised them 
to move to the Moravian mission at Sandusky, so that they could main- 
tain contact with the settled areas. They left their corn crop unharvested 
until the winter abated, then went back to Gnadenhutten and Salem to 
gather it. As they were preparing to return to Sandusky an armed force 
of about a hundred whites from the Monongahela River, commanded 
by Colonel David Williamson, suddenly appeared at the Gnadenhutten 
mission and announced themselves as friends. 

When the Indians assembled, they were disarmed without their suspi- 
cions being aroused. ‘Then the attitude of the whites abruptly changed. 
The Indians were driven into an enclosure, and some were bound with 
ropes while their captors held a council to determine their fate. A ma- 
jority agreed on hand slaughter, with clubs, tomahawks and axes. The 
Christian Delawares met death heroically, with the fortitude of ancient 
mattyrs, singing hymns and praying to the Redeemer of whose mercy they 
had been told. Ninety-six persons, including 27 women and 34 children, 
were massacred. 

Refugee Delawares fleeing from the Muskingum passed through Te- 
cumseh’s section of Ohio en route to Sandusky near Lake Erie. Their story 
stirred the Shawnee to new hostilities and sent them on another raid 
across the Ohio to destroy Kentucky towns. 

It was not only the Shawnee who were aroused by Gnadenhutten. As 
news of it spread, people everywhere were shocked by the fiendish bru- 
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tality of a sadistic band who pretended to be a military force. It stained 
the record of the white race in the Northwest. It nullified in large part 
the noble efforts of Quaker as well as Moravian missionaries and of the 
Catholic priests to establish bonds of sympathy and understanding be- 
tween the two races. 

Gnadenhutten, “tents of grace,” lay long and heavy on the disgraced 
white conscience. Ninety years after the massacre a shaft thirty-seven feet 
high was erected by private subscription to hallow the ground where the 
Indians perished. At centennial memorial services in 1882 ten thousand 
persons came by special trains to honor the red men, women and children 
who had triumped in death, singing the hymns of the whites. 


2. WAR FLAMES IN THE DEEP WOODS 


The British now prepared the most formidable of their expeditions 
into Kentucky. The rendezvous was set for June 1782, at Wakitamiki, 
where the city of Zanesville, Ohio, now stands. Captain William Cald- 
well was given the leadership. Second in command was Captain Andrew 
Bradt, who brought down 60 Canadian rangers from Detroit. Simon and 
George Girty, Elliott and McKee roamed through Ohio and collected 
1,100 Indians. 

Caldwell’s objective was to find George Rogers Clark, who was re- 
ported to be in Ohio. He hunted around without success, and most of 
the Indians, disappointed that they had not been led against Wheeling, 
wandered back home or into other ventures. Caldwell, not content with 
a passive role, decided that with the 560 Indians who remained, largely 
Shawnee and Wyandot under Moluntha, Cornstalk’s brother-in-law, he 
would carry the war again across the Ohio. Simon Girty drew the In- 
dians into a council at Old Chillicothe and promised rum to warm the 
stomachs of those who would follow him. The army moved down the 
Little Miami early in August 1782. 

On this invasion the warriors of the tribe were accompanied by Te- 
cumseh, an excited young observer. 

Caldwell marched against Bryant’s Station, one of the strongest forti- 
fications in Kentucky, and invested the fort on the night of August 15, 
1782. Now his aggressiveness seemed to desert him. He attempted no sut- 
prise attack. The Indians and Canadian rangers opened fire on a party 
of men at the gate of the fort, then attacked the eastern end with gun- 
fire. A second, indifferent attack at the western end was repulsed, and 
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the riflemen withdrew while Indians lobbed flaming arrows to the roofs 
of the log houses. Boys stationed on the roofs by the defenders threw 
off the arrows and extinguished the fires. 

The next morning the garrison found that the besiegers were gone. 
Caldwell withdrew northeast on thie trail toward Limestone, or Mays- 
ville, moving about twenty miles a day. On August 18 he crossed the 
Licking River and halted near Blue Licks. 

What Tecumseh saw at the siege of Bryant’s Station convinced him 
afresh of the lesson he had learned from Blackfish—that Indian audacity 
won engagements and the want of it spelled defeat. 

Meanwhile the Kentuckians were assembling to drive Caldwell and 
the Indians back across the Ohio. A force from Lincoln and Fayette 
Counties met at Bryant’s Station and set off in pursuit. The 182 Ken- 
tuckians were commanded by John Todd, thirty years old, a man greatly 
respected by the pioneers. The threat to Kentucky brought up Daniel 
Boone, who served as adviser and scout. 

Upon approaching the Licking River, the Kentuckians went into camp 
—only four miles from the enemy, though they were not aware of it— 
and early the next morning resumed their pursuit. When they found 
they were near the Indians, Boone recommended a movement up the 
Licking so they might cross into a wide valley where surprise would be 
difficult. The Kentuckians could then take advantage of a ridge and fight 
on ground of their own choosing. But the army was rapidly developing 
the notion that every man should be his own leader, and Boone’s advice 
was rashly pushed aside. 

They pressed out of the woods to the Blue Licks ford and looked 
across the river to the valley on the east side, where since daybreak the 
Shawnee and Wyandot and the small force of Canadian rangers had been 
lying in ambush. The rangers were incautious, and the Kentuckians de- 
tected their presence. Colonel Todd called a halt and summoned his 
officers to council. Boone again sounded the voice of experience—there 
was a thickly wooded ravine ahead, and an ambush was likely if the 
army tried to pass through. Again the volunteers proved headstrong. 
Major Hugh McGary, whose courage had been questioned, felt he must 
make a display of it. He shouted: “Delay is dastardly! Let all who are not 
cowards follow me, and I will show them where the Indians are!” 

Thus challenged, the impetuous Kentucky volunteers turned away from 
the prudent Todd to the blustering McGary. They splashed across the 
ford. How Tecumseh exulted as he saw the despised Long Knives come 
forward unheedingly! On the east bank a semblance of order was Ie- 
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stored among the foolhardy men. Todd, on his conspicuous white 
thoroughbred, placed himself in the center and dispatched Major Silas 
Harlan with an advance party of forty scouts. Boone took charge of the 
left and Stephen Trigg held the right. But the vanguard had scarcely 
moved ahead before it was riddled with bullets and fairly annihilated. 
Harlan was among the first to fall. Trigg’s right was enveloped by the 
Indians, and he was shot dead. ‘Todd’s center element was caught in the 
fire and he was dropped from his beautiful mount. In three awful minutes 
a fourth of the Kentuckians were killed and a great many more wounded. 
Only on the left wing, where Boone commanded, did they hold. Here 
in fact they advanced and drove back the first wave of Indians. But as 
the center and right broke the Indians poured a destructive fire into 
Boone's force, and what was left of the army fled from the field in con- 
fusion. Most of the men had fired only one round and had not been 
able to reload. 

The Long Knives had 71 dead out of an army of 182. Boone managed 
to escape, though his son was killed. ‘Tecumseh had witnessed the most 
disastrous defeat ever administered by the Indians to the Kentuckians. 
The engagement, fought on August 19, 1782, ten months to the day after 
the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, was the last battle of the Revo- 
lution. 

In a little while Sir Guy Carleton, the newly appointed commander in 
chief of the British forces in North America, decreed an end to hostilities 
between the British and Americans in the West. But the western tally 
of retaliation was not yet finished. The Kentuckians demanded that 
Clark carry war again into Ohio. 


3. SHAKING KNEES AND FRESH COURAGE 


The status of Tecumseh in this back-country fighting of the Revolu- 
tion now underwent a most important change. He ceased merely to 
observe and dream. He became a fighter—a brave who accompanied the 
Shawnee warriors when they trailed out to battle under the leadership 
of Blackfish or Moluntha. His first engagement, fought when he was 
fourteen or fifteen, was in company with his brother Cheeseekau. It was 
a small affair against Colonel Benjamin Logan at the confluence of the 
Mad River with the Miami. It was significant principally because when 
the firing began Tecumseh, in blind fear, fled the field. Brave enough 
when he had faced the wife-beating husband, he was not yet in his ele- 
ment when guns roared. Probably the wounding of Cheeseekau un- 
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nerved him. At the campfire that night he was not subjected to censure. 
According to the Shawnee custom, he merely won no approbation. The 
censure was in his own heart. Where now were his oaths of vengeance? 

After this he would always be the last to leave the scene of action. 

This minor engagement was apparently fought during the second in- 
vasion of Ohio by George Rogers Clark, in November 1782, which was 
deeply significant to Tecumseh for another reason. Clark marched on 
Old Chillicothe and again destroyed it. One of Clark’s soldiers was 
James Galloway, who became entranced with the valley of the Little 
Miami. He remembered its attraction for fifteen years and was destined 
to play an important role in T’ecumseh’s life. 


The Shawnee were careful not to fight Clark in any major action during 


this second invasion. ‘They eluded his superior army. ‘The Miami also 
gave way before him. Then, because of the lateness of the season, he 
recrossed the Ohio, leaving a trail of ruined cornfields, slashed orchards 
and smoking Indian villages behind. His human harvest was scanty. 
According to Daniel Boone, he took with him only seventeen Indian 
scalps. 

Tecumseh, who has been compared to Frederick the Great and the 
Seneca war chief Red Jacket for running at his first battle, passed through 
a more trying ordeal a short time later and emerged in triumph. 

Sometime before his sixteenth year he was with a Shawnee war party 
engaged in intercepting the boats of whites on the Ohio River. For a 
time in the 1780s the predatory bands of Shawnee who waylaid the boats 
and robbed and killed the voyagers seemed likely to put an end to navi- 
gation, so hazardous had the passage to Kentucky and the Mississippi 
River become. 

Some of the flatboats carried as many as twenty persons with valuable 
provisions, making seizure profitable to the Indians as well as satisfying 
their delight in seeing white men bleed. In the instance of Tecumseh’s 
party, two boats were ambushed and such severe fighting occurred that 
all the whites except one were killed. The single prisoner was tied to a 
stake and burned. Tecumseh looked on, a silent witness. Then some- 
thing rebelled within him. 

The dreadful thing, the torture of a helpless captive, brought so power- 
ful a shock of revulsion to the boy that, without thought of his inferior 
place as a youth in the Indian tribe, he was on his feet pouring out words 
as hot as the fire piled around the white man at the stake. Never would 
he allow this horrible thing to happen again when he was present! It took 


no wattior’s courage! It made a man lower than the least of the forest 
creatures! 
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Stephen Ruddell, who listened, thought the effect on Tecumseh’s 
hearers was so powerful they would never forget it. From that day for- 
ward they would not practice torture in the presence of Tecumseh. 

In this impassioned moment Tecumseh undoubtedly did not realize 
that two important things had happened. 

He had learned that words could be as powerful as a battle-ax. 

And he had found that some of the old thought trails of his con- 
ventional people did not lead where he would go. He was striking out 
where his own vigorous mind would take him. Ahead stretched the long, 
winding path to greatness. Someday he would understand the madness 
and fruitlessness of vengeance. Vengeance—a circle with no ending! And 
he would try to lead these simple people of the forest from the self-de- 
struction of that age-old principle of their race. He would help them 
build a nation of new strength and dignity, founded on truth and honor. 
He would show the world their right to enjoy peace and comfort in their 
own ancient land. 

In 1786 Clark made another foray north of the Ohio, intending to 
destroy the Indian towns on the Wabash River, but his men became 
unruly and he accomplished nothing. On a complementary movement 
into Ohio Colonel Ben Logan, heading a party of mounted riflemen, 
followed the customary route up the Miami: Valley and destroyed the 
Shawnee towns. This was the fourth campaign of devastation conducted 
by the Long Knives in that area. Now at last most of the disheartened 
Shawnee moved into northwestern Ohio and eastern Indiana. ‘They made 
their principal settlement on the Auglaize River, a tributary of the Mau- 
mee, and built a council house at Wapakoneta. 

But they were not daunted for long. When Moluntha was killed 
while a prisoner—slain by Major McGary when helpless and disarmed, 
on no other excuse than that he had led the Indians at Blue Licks—the 
tribe selected as its war chief a greater leader and fighter, Blue Jacket. 


4. BLACKFISH PRAYS AND PASSES 


Occasionally amid the brutish exchanges of the two races there was a 
rare, idyllic interlude. Such a time was described by Captain ‘Thomas 
Bryan, who encountered Blackfish a little while before the chief’s death 
and witnessed the admiring respect of the twenty-year-old ‘Tecumseh 
for his foster father. 

Bryan in 1788 was surveying what was termed “Virginia military 
lands” between Paint and Brush creeks in the south-central portion of 
Ohio, but game was scant and he was threatened with starvation. At 
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length he shot a bear and two elk. The shots attracted a group of three 
Indians who also were famished and avowed they had eaten nothing in 
the last three days except one skunk. Bryan said there was plenty and 
invited the Indians to share his meat. Just then a young Indian, “a fine- 
looking, tall dignified savage” came into the surveyor’s camp, “grace- 
fully stepped up to Captain Bryan” and informed him that the older 
Indian present in the party of three was a chief. Bryan in relating the 
story identified the young man as ‘Tecumseh. 

Tecumseh explained that the chief, Blackfish, felt “under obligation 
to the Great and Good Spirit” for such an interposition in their favor 
and considered it necessary to offer a prayer, for it was the Indian custom 
on such occasions to stand up and give thanks. Tecumseh asked the cap- 
tain and his men to stand, which they did, while the old chief lifted his 
hands and prayed. “And such an address to Deity,” said Bryan, “on 
such an occasion—as far as I could understand him—I never before heard 
flow from mortal lips! The tone, the modulation of his voice, the gestures, 
all corresponded to make a very deep impression upon us.” The white 
surveyors were “melted to tenderness” by the prayer. 

‘The manner of Blackfish’s death was shameful from an Indian view- 
point, and the true story had to be suppressed. He suffered the ultimate 
humiliation. 

It happened when he was on an invasion of Kentucky in 1788. Te- 
cumseh, now twenty years old, was among those with him. So were 
Tecumseh’s friend Jim Blue Jacket, son of Chief Blue Jacket, and Charles 
Hart, another adopted son of Blackfish, who, with a Negro lad also 
present now, had been captured the year before. 

Blackfish had grown old and rheumatic and had lost his alertness. He 
entered the house of Joseph Stinson and was about to dispatch the owner 
when Polly, one of the Stinson girls, suddenly drove a butcher knife into 
his back. He fell dead. 

The chief was buried secretly. Of course it had to be hushed up that 
a woman had killed him. It was given out that he had lost his life man- 
fully, in different circumstances. The usual version is that he died years 
earlier, from the wound taken during the Bowman attack on Old Chilli- 
cothe. Jane Stinson, Polly’s sister, was held prisoner by the Shawnee for 
nine years. Polly’s fate may be conjectured. 


Blackfish’s death cut Tecumseh’s last tie with the neighborhood of his 
birth. Now again he felt without a home. 


The Marauder 


1. THE BUFFALO HUNT LEAVES A BOW 


ALTHOUGH THE Treaty of 1783 between the United States and Great 
Britain ostensibly ended hostilities in all parts of North America, Indian 
hunting parties were still looked on as fair game by the white settlers 
of the Ohio Valley. 

Great reputations for fighting Indians were made by the gallant de- 
fense of isolated homesteads against sudden and desperate forays. But 
just as many were acquired by furtive and merciless raids into the Indian 
country and vicious assaults on unsuspecting Indians, often those whose 
only wish was to be left to live their lives peacefully in their own villages. 
Both sides were indiscriminate in punitive butchery. In this wild land 
of no law, any individual might elect to administer justice, needing 
only a gun or tomahawk to administer it with and a member of the 
opposite race to administer it on. 

Few lapses into an honored peace occurred during Tecumseh’s gen- 
eration in Ohio. Rarely indeed could a Shawnee go quietly about his 
hunting or other sylvan activities without the risk of being shot from 
ambush or confronted and killed by some wandering band of white 
scoundrels, as ‘Tecumseh’s father had been after the battle of Point 
Pleasant. 

Even as a lad in the forests, Tecumseh learned that force had to be 
met with force. Force called for an organization and followers. As his 
playmate Ruddell pointed out, he had invariably been a leader in the 
sham battles of the Indian boys. Indicative of his competence and fore- 
shadowing his later leadership over various tribes was the recognition 
given to him by the other young men when he was in his late teens and 
early twenties. They looked to him for orders and adventure. Their 
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attitude was partly the instinct of self-preservation, for they sensed that, 
in order to survive, the red men had to operate in groups. Solitary In- 
dians wandering through the woods were very likely to become dead 
Indians. J 

The transient glimpses that can be caught of ‘Tecumseh during his 
late teens, when he was establishing a reputation as athlete, hunter and 
a brave who never acknowledged an end to resisting the Long Knives, are 
enough to show that his relations were already becoming intertribal. 

After Blackfish’s death ‘Tecumseh left Ohio with his brother Chee- 
seekau and a party of Kickapoo and settled in the Miami tribal country 
on the Mississinewa River in what is now Grant County, Indiana. That 
Cheeseekau is not mentioned during the Kentucky invasions and the 
Clark campaigns into Ohio probably is because he was away on long 
journeys. He visited his mother, Methoataske, in Missouri and either 
took her back to the country of the Creeks, or followed her there. After- 
ward, responding to the roving instincts of the Shawnee, he divided 
his time between that tribe in the North and the Creeks and Cherokee 
of the South, fighting the whites where the better opportunity offered. 

After several months hunting and fishing on the Mississinewa, Chee- 
seekau and ‘Tecumseh moved to the Shawnee settlement on the lower 
Ohio, at the site of the present Shawneetown, Illinois, just below the 
mouth of the Wabash, where the tribe had retained an outpost at the 
time of the concentration on the Scioto in the 1750s. What had appar- 
ently been intended as a brief visit became protracted because of a- severe 
injury Tecumseh suffered on a buffalo hunt. The ring had been thrown 
around a herd, but a prized bull had broken through. In the spirited 
chase that followed ‘Tecumseh’s pony stumbled and fell, throwing him 
and breaking his thigh. 

For the better part of a year, in 1788 and 1789, Tecumseh was in 
southern Illinois recuperating, suffering from the primitive surgery of the 
red race, for the fracture was never properly set and his left leg remained 
a trifle bent during the rest of his life. Most of those who saw him did 
not notice the defect, but when on a visit to the Creeks he was stripped 
for the dance, a hostile chief said in derision that he had legs like a bow. 

While Tecumseh was recovering, Cheeseekau moved south with the 
Shawnee warriors and arrived at Running Water, near the Georgia-Ten- 
nessee line. He visited with Dragging Canoe, the war leader of the lower 
Cherokee, who was eager to resume conflict with the southern whites. 

‘Tecumseh returned to Ohio in time to participate as a Shawnee warrior 
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under Blue Jacket in the campaign against General Josiah Harmar, who 
invaded the Indian country in 1790. 


2. LITTLE TURTLE OUTSTRIPS HARMAR 


Harmar’s campaign was the first serious effort of the new American 
government to establish jurisdiction over the country north of the Ohio 
River, to which the Indian tribes still claimed ownership, and which 
Great Britain, until the ratification of Jay’s Treaty in 1795, declined to 
vacate in compliance with the terms of the peace treaty of 1783. 

The Ordinance of 1787 establishing the Northwest Territory stimu- 
lated tremendously the westward movement of the new nation. Great 
tracts of lands on the Ohio were being sold to private companies for settle- 
ment or exploitation. The Ohio Company of Boston purchased five 
million acres between the Muskingum and Scioto rivers and in 1787 
settled the town of Marietta, named in honor of Queen Marie Antoinette 
of France. Two million acres were sold by the government to Judge 
John Cleves Symmes of New Jersey and, in the year that saw the found- 
ing of Marietta, a settlement was established on the Symmes tract at the 
mouth of the Little Miami River and was given the name Columbia. 
Soon a fort named Fort Washington was built farther downstream on the 
site of an earlier settlement and fort that had been known as Losantiville, 
meaning the “village opposite the mouth” of the Licking River. Symmes 
made his home at North Bend, still farther downstream, and as the 
easterners came in, Losantiville took the name of Cincinnati. Major 
General Arthur St. Clair, who had served in the Revolutionary War and 
presided over Congress in 1787, was in the following year, after the 
organization of the federal government, appointed governor of the North- 
west Territory. He made his headquarters at Marietta. 

Settlers were arriving at the rate of 10,000 a year. ‘They demanded 
that the attacks on the Ohio River flatboats, conducted mostly by the 
Shawnee, be stopped. Harmar, another veteran of the Revolution, was 
appointed commander in chief of the United States Army on September 
29, 1789, and was ordered to move into the Indian country. He made a 
preliminary march with Kentucky militia and a hundred regular soldiers 
into the lower Scioto Valley. Then, in September 1790, he assembled 
at Fort Washington an army of 1,400 men, of whom 300 were regulars, 
and made a rapid movement through the Shawnee country into the heart 
of the Miami tribal lands. 
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Here he encountered Little Turtle, a wily strategist and a commanding 
orator, who was able to rally the principal tribes of the Northwest to his 
rendezvous at the Miami town of Kekionga, on the present site of Fort 
Wayne. Acres of Indians, representative of the active young warriors of 
a dozen tribes, awaited his command. The son of a Miami chief and a 
Mohegan mother, Little Turtle was defending not only the ancient terri- 
tory of the Miami, who claimed sovereignty over northwestern Ohio and 
all the present state of Indiana, but also his own home. He had been born 
on Eel River, twenty miles west of the headwaters of the Maumee. 

Little Turtle evacuated his town, compelled Harmar to divide his forces 
and then administered to him and his subordinate, Colonel John Hardin, 
a series of stinging defeats that sent them retreating to the security of 
Fort Washington. Harmar’s dead numbered 183, his wounded 31. He 
was acquitted of misconduct by a court-martial but resigned his com- 
mission. Despite his adversities, he managed to destroy a number of the 
Shawnee towns on his march to the Maumee—the fifth time that tribe 
had been raided out of their homes and left destitute of provisions. The 
campaign marked a resumption of the open warfare between the whites 
and the tribes along the Ohio and gave opportunity for Tecumseh’s 
abilities as a partisan fighter. 

Not much is known of his part in it. Although he had returned from 
Illinois before Harmar’s invasion and was one of the Shawnee warriors 
who answered when the Miami chief sent his red tomahawk through 
the Shawnee villages, no one left a record of his particular activities. His 
acquaintance Hatch reported that Tecumseh’s brother was shot down 
at his side while they were fighting Harmar, but this was an apparent 


confusion with the loss of a brother during the campaign against Anthony 
Wayne. 


3. A SLAVE BOY ESCAPES TO BONDAGE 


Tecumseh was soon involved in a series of guerrilla actions with roving — 
bands of frontiersmen. Quite as often as he was attacked, he took the 
offensive. At this stage he was a marauder, a scourge, burning with 
vengeance, hoping to create a dam of frightfulness that would slow to a 
trickle the torrent of oncoming whites. 

He was intent primarily on rapine and slaughter, concerned less keenly 
with the by-product of conserving the land for the red men. An early 
predatory expedition into Virginia in the autumn of 1791 had a distinct 
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military purpose because it was directed against supplies going forward 
to the American army at Cincinnati. 

Accompanied by five warriors, he crossed the Ohio below the mouth 
of the Hocking River and landed at the site of the present town of Belle- 
ville, West Virginia. Here he made prisoner a Negro slave boy named 
Frank, about twelve years old, whom he treated kindly. ‘The party was 
out of food, and the leaves were so dry that the game was startled from 
a distance. All they could find was one poor tortoise, which they divided 
equally among the six men and Frank. Tecumseh promised that they 
would procure a horse for the boy so he might ride like the red men. 
When they grew nearly famished again after the small morsel, they en- 
countered a trail through the woods that disclosed the passing of a num- 
ber of animals and was so clearly defined that it could be read in the 
darkness. 

The trail was that of a party headed by a man named Carpenter, taking 
provisions to Paul Fearing, the commissary to the United States troops 
in the West. Carpenter was bringing up cattle and milk cows, and the 
Shawnee chief Blue Jacket was employing Tecumseh to cut off just such 
supplies. Here was a triple delight for ‘Tecumseh: food, white victims 
and a military purpose. 

Carpenter was accompanied by five other men and his ten-year-old son. 
He had left Clarksburg and got within half a mile of the Ohio River, 
about six miles above Marietta, on the Virginia side, where he camped 
for the night on a small creek. ‘The woods were lush with pea vines, and 
the cattle were allowed to range while the horses were hobbled and turned 
out in the creek bottom. ‘The men had a good supper, built up their fire, 
spread their blankets and slept. The town of Marietta had been settled, 
whites were passing continually on the Ohio, and it was not a locality in 
which an Indian attack might be expected. 

When Tecumseh discovered the trail, he knew he was near enough to 
the white party to reach it before daybreak. ‘Taking no chances with the 
Negro, who, he feared, might escape and sound the alarm, he lashed 
the boy to a sapling on a near-by ridge. ‘Then he led his men to a fallen 
log from which they could look down into the camp of the cattle drovers. 
At dawn, just as Carpenter was beginning the morning devotions, the 
Indians fired a volley and charged with their tomahawks. The whites had 
no chance. Carpenter, his son and one of his men were shot down. An- 
other was tomahawked. One was wounded in the hand but he and two 
others escaped. 
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Tecumseh got a rich booty of animals. The Negro boy watched with 
mouth agape as the bodies of Carpenter and his son were taken aside, 
their hairlocks were left unmolested, and new moccasins were put on their 
feet. Their bodies were then wrapped carefully in good blankets. Presum- 
ably this was Tecumseh’s belated tribute of respect to Carpenter because, 
a year before in Marietta, he had repaired an Indian’s gun and refused 
payment. News of a kindness to an Indian must have spread far over 
the western country. 

The Negro boy did not get his horse. After witnessing the scene of 
violence from his sapling on the ridge, he wanted no more shares of 
turtle meat. He tugged at his cords. When the Indians got back to the 
ridge, he was nowhere in sight. He had escaped to return to his bondage 
and tell the story of the fight. 


4. TECUMSEH REPORTS AND BLUE JACKET STRIKES 


While Harmar was in Ohio and northeastern Indiana, Major John 


Francis Hamtramck, a French Canadian who rode as “crooked as a frog - 


on horseback” and commanded the American post at Vincennes, made 
an expedition up the Wabash River burning the Indian towns. This in- 
cursion was repeated the next year by detachments under General Charles 
Scott, who led 800 mounted volunteers as far north as the present city of 
Lafayette, Indiana, and Brigadier General James Wilkinson, who by 
another route moved up to the Tippecanoe River. ‘The severe treatment 


meted out to the tribes drove them into a more compact alliance. When 


General St. Clair organized another expeditionary force in 1791, the In- 
dians were ready under three capable chiefs, Little Turtle of the Miami, 
Blue Jacket of the Shawnee and Buckongahelos of the Delawares. 

St. Clair’s object was to build a fort at the headwaters of the Maumee, 
and Congress had authorized him to recruit an army to do it. Because 


enlistments were slow, he could not get his force organized until Sep- | 


tember, but when he then moved north it was with the largest, best- 
equipped and apparently most formidable body of men that had ever 


operated in the Northwest. It numbered more than 2,000 soldiers, of 


whom only about 350 were militia, the remainder regulars. It was nom- 
inally under Major General Richard Butler, another veteran of the Rev- 
olution, but Governor St. Clair went along and exercised general com- 
mand. 

Blue Jacket made constant use of twenty-three-year-old Tecumseh in 
the effort to destroy St. Clair’s army, not only as a raider against its pro- 
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visions, but also as a scout who kept contact with it and supplied the 
main body of Indians with intelligence. Hardly a warrior in Ohio was 
better informed on the topography of the country along the Miami 
River through which St. Clair was marching. Tecumseh and his party 
of Shawnee braves hung on St. Clair’s flanks and served as a psychological 
hazard even though they did not seriously impede the advance. During | 
the nights the sentries were kept busy firing at disconcerting noises and 
movements in the bushes. ‘The white troops got little sleep. ‘Tecumseh’s 
information, transmitted to Blue Jacket, had an important bearing on 
the shaping of the Indian plans. St. Clair stopped to build Fort Jefferson, 
six miles south of the present site of Greenville, Ohio. When he went 
on northward, ‘Tecumseh and his scouts watched his entire force from a 
concealed position on Nettle Creek. 

St. Clair had moved ninety-seven miles into the wilderness north of 
Fort Washington when he went into camp near the headwaters of the 
Wabash River. There, on the morning of November 4, 1791, about half 
an hour before sunrise, he was suddenly assailed by the forces of Blue 
Jacket, Buckongahelos, Little ‘Turtle and Simon Girty. ‘Tecumseh was 
one of the first three warriors to break through the lines. ‘The army was 
utterly destroyed. 

St. Clair’s defeat remains one of the most ignominious routs in Ameri- 
can military history. Men threw away their arms and ammunition and 
fled with the sole thought of getting to the safety of the Ohio River fort. 
Of 1,748 soldiers actively engaged in the battle, 629 were killed and 250 
wounded. Among the dead was Major General Butler, who had tried 
valiantly to restore order among the panic-stricken men. Of the 200 
women camp followers, chiefly soldiers’ wives, 56 were killed. One fleeing 
woman, whose flashing red hair served as a beacon, sped ahead of the 
troops. St. Clair escaped, to resign and die in poverty at the age of eighty- 
four in western Pennsylvania—the state where thirty-one years before, as 
President of Congress under the Articles of Confederation, he had been 
the chief civil officer of the American government. His defeat spread 
terror through the white settlements as far east as Pittsburgh. 


5. THE SURPRISERS SURPRISED 


Ohio hostilities now degenerated into a series of minor bush actions. 
One of the first to test Tecumseh in a sort of warfare in which he became 
most proficient was Robert McClellan, who had come west from Mercers- 
burg, Pennsylvania. He was an agile, tough little bantam of a man, proud 
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of his rippling muscles. He became an Indian trader, then a woodsman 
and finally a scout for the armies and a free-lance Indian fighter. He 
had been a spy under St. Clair, and after St. Clair’s defeat he continued 
to roam in southwestern Ohio with a body of bushwhackers intent on 
some measure of reprisal. | 

McClellan encountered Tecumseh camped with ten men and a boy 
near Big Rock, on Loramie Creek just north of the present Piqua. ‘The 
trees about them stood stark and black, sharply outlined against the early 
December snow. The Indians were awake before daylight. The cold had 
driven them to the campfire, and in the darkness that precedes dawn 
they were huddled together, smoking and talking, when McClellan’s 
patty, which had been lying out of sight over a hill and was three times 
their number, suddenly attacked. 

The moment the first shot sounded, Tecumseh was on his feet shout- 
ing orders. He must have remembered his own fears as a lad in combat; 
as soon as he had set up a defense line he told the Indian boy to run to 
safety. To his surprise he saw that one of his warriors, Black Turkey, 
was running too—had already covered a hundred yards to the rear. 
Angered, Tecumseh shouted to him to halt. Then he poured out such 
blazing threats of retribution that Black Turkey decided he would rather 
face the whites than his enraged leader. He slunk back to his place in the 
firing line. 

It was in such small clashes that Tecumseh’s spirit to win was most 
readily imparted to those fighting with him. As Stephen Ruddell said, 
“He was a man of great courage and conduct, perfectly fearless of danger. 
He always inspired his companions with confidence.” It was even more 
to the point that, again in Ruddell’s words, “there was a certain some- 
thing in his countenance and manner that . . . made those about him 
love him.” 

McClellan was greeted with so many sudden stings that he realized 
he had stirred up a hornet’s nest and that the Indians who a few minutes | 
earlier had been placidly smoking their pipes were about the best-led — 
and most stalwart fighters to be encountered in Ohio. With two of his 
men killed and a number wounded, he pulled out of the action and fled 
across the snow. Tecumseh was quick in pursuit, but after following 
for a time he broke the trigger of his rifle and called his men back to 
camp. When the events of the battle were reviewed around the fire, it 
was evident that one of the stanchest of the warriors had been Black 
Turkey. He had proudly taken a wound, and only one other Indian could 
make the same exhibit of valor. None was killed. 
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The incident shows how Tecumseh, who had fled at his first battle, 
now at twenty-three had a reservoir of cool courage ample to serve both 
himself and his followers. He was able to turn Black Turkey’s panic into 
bravery sufficient to distinguish him in combat. 

In January 1792, a short time after this affair, Brigadier General Wilk- 
inson conducted a party to the scene of St. Clair’s defeat and buried the 
bodies of the slain in great pits dug through the snow into the frozen 
eround. ‘Ihe Indians made no effort to molest this mission, on which 
only a small force was engaged, deep in their territory. 

Tecumseh was over the Ohio River again in the spring of 1792, and 
the result was his first battle with Simon Kenton. In late March he 
taided the Kentucky shore for horses. ‘Those he took belonged to Cap- 
tain Luther Calvin of Mason County, who organized a retrieving force of 
thirty-seven, with Kenton in joint command. They crossed on a small 
ferry near the site of Ripley, Ohio, found the trail of the Indians and 
followed it for about five miles. ‘Then a member of the party—the one 
who had been the most bombastic on the Kentucky side of the river— 
began to doubt the wisdom of their hardihood. He was called a coward 
by Spencer Calvin, the captain’s eighteen-year-old son. ‘The two leaders, 
Kenton and the elder Calvin, stepped between the men, stopped the 
brawl, lined up the entire detail and told them that all who wished 
might go home. Fifteen men turned back to the river. St. Clair’s defeat 
was fresh in their memories. The remaining twenty-two resumed the 
pursuit. 

Moving toward the Little Miami, the Kentuckians on the second day 
heard a bell and judged that a horse was grazing near by. Soon a mounted 
Indian was seen riding unconcernedly toward them. Before he was aware 
of his danger, they shot him from his horse at a range of 150 yards. Scouts 
followed back on his trail and after an hour reported that they had 
found a large group of Indians camping and amusing themselves, laugh- 
ing loudly and apparently awaiting his return. ‘The first reaction to the 
news was fright. Kenton’s party lashed their horses and galloped several 
miles to the rear. When their confidence revived, they arranged a plan 
to attack the camp from two directions under cover of darkness. Kenton 
foolishly took for a countersign the word “Boone,” a name quite as 
familiar to Tecumseh’s party as to the whites. There was no moon and 
the woods were black and confusing. As they approached the Indian 
camp, Kenton headed off with one party and Captain Calvin took the 
opposite direction with the other, while his son was sent to the bottoms 
to herd the horses. 
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Tecumseh, even in these early days, was always vigilant and could not 
be disconcerted by surprise. The Indians had been jerking venison dur- 
ing the day and had no idea the whites were so close at hand. ‘Their 
camp was on the Little Miami near the site of the town of Williamsburg, 
Ohio. Tecumseh, as was often his custom, was lying under some pines 
outside the camp, a sort of sentinel, when Kenton’s party rushed in. He © 
leaped to his feet and seized his war club. It was his main reliance, Rud- 
dell says, “a weapon which he invariably carried both in peace and war,” 
and one which Tecumseh told him had been “used by his forefathers.” 
Tecumseh called out, “Sinnamatha! Sinnamatha! Big Fish! Big Fish!” — 
Ruddell’s Shawnee name. | 

Ruddell answered in the darkness. ‘Tecumseh told him to charge at 
Kenton on one side while he attacked on the other. Ruddell found that 
his gun was wet and would not fire, but he raised the Indian cry, and 
the Shawnee came pouring out of their bark tents. Meanwhile, the at- 
tentive ‘Tecumseh had heard a white man say the word “Boone.” He 
grasped the significance. Soon the Indians all around were yelling it 
too in the darkness, to the Kentuckians’ hopeless confusion. 

Tecumseh knocked one of them on the head with his war club. It 
was John Barr, the only white man killed in the combat. Tecumseh 
then drove back the rest. Kenton fled hotfoot, and the others 
followed. 

Calvin’s group shot one Indian, who fell into the fire that had silhou- 
etted him. ‘Then they got completely addled. Learning that Kenton was 
in flight, they broke up and fled too. By desperate riding they overtook 
the other party. 

So this attack, made on April 10, 1792, was a complete fiasco. All the 
advantage of numbers lay with the whites. Against these twenty-two 
there were only ten Indians. | 

One of Kenton’s scouts was Alexander McIntyre. He had appropriated 
a horse from the Indians, and when Kenton rushed off, he followed, lead- 
ing it behind his own. Tecumseh was not going to let him get away 
with it, even though he had beaten off the whites and might have been 
satished with his victory. With four of his men he set out, found Mc- 
Intyre’s separate trail and pursued it relentlessly. He came upon the 
scout as he was trying to cook meat over a fire. McIntyre ran and Te- 
cumseh with two braves sped after him. The Indians were gaining when 
McIntyre suddenly stopped, turned and raised his gun. The other In- 
dians darted behind trees. Tecumseh rushed, grappled with MclIntyre, 
downed him and took him prisoner. The braves came forward then, 
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and McIntyre was tied and taken back to the main camp where the battle 
had been fought. 

Here Tecumseh discovered that some other horses had strayed and 
his indifferent followers, fearful perhaps that the Kentuckians might 
return, had done nothing. He scolded them and went off to find the 
horses himself, accompanied by only one Indian. When he had at 
length recovered them and had returned to the camp, he found to his 
mortification that his men had killed McIntyre. His anger flared up. 
Much as he had done when he witnessed the torture of the prisoners 
from the flatboat—none of these followers could have been with him 
on that occasion—he denounced the deed in a violent tumult of impreca- 
tions. The gentle Ruddell says merely that ‘Tecumseh called it a cowardly 
act to kill a man whose hands were tied and “expressed in his strongest 
terms his disapprobation of their conduct.” Few of the others could 
appreciate, as ‘Tecumseh did, how different was killing in the heat of 
battle, as he had killed John Barr with his war club, from murdering a 
helpless prisoner. 


6. TWO BROTHERS MEET IN TENNESSEE 


In late April or early May 1792 Tecumseh received a request from 
his brother Cheeseekau for Shawnee help in the war of the Cherokee 
against the southern whites. A lull in hostilities in Ohio made the in- 
vitation attractive. 

Tecumseh was anxious to visit the South. He wanted to see his mother, 
but he was still more intent to enter, by Cheeseekau’s side, into the con- 
flicts with the Tennessee settlers. He gathered twenty or thirty fighting 
men and led them down along Cornstalk’s route through what is now 
West Virginia. 

The brothers were following the pattern set by Cornstalk, who before 
the Revolution had gone south for recruits. He had taken with him the 
great purple war belt of the Shawnee, six inches wide and nine feet long, 
over which he had dramatically poured vermilion to represent blood. 

The arrival of Tecumseh’s party was the signal for setting off a new 
series of attacks on the southern settlements. The Tennesseans were 
warned of what impended when Turtle-at-Home and the Glass, chiefs of 
the Lookout Towns, brought in scalps and prisoners and held a scalp dance 
in February 1792. One of the white scouts reported that their hands and 
teeth tore the scalps “with great ferocity.” Eighty Creek warriors were 
moving toward the Cumberland River. 
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On June 26, 1792, a large force of Creek and Shawnee braves attacked 
Ziegler’s Station, about two miles from Bledsoe’s Lick and thirty miles 
east of Nashville. Cheeseekau and Tecumseh led the Shawnee con- 
tingent. The attack was made in the afternoon and resumed at night. 
Four of the whites were killed. Seven, including four who were wounded, 
escaped in the darkness. The remainder, eighteen men, women and chil- 
dren, surrendered, to be paroled or carried away by the Creeks. 

Now the five lower towns of the Cherokee held a council at Will’s 
Town. Cheeseekau addressed it with words of venomous hate. He 
stretched out his arms and cried, ‘““With these hands have I killed three 
hundred, and I will kill three hundred more, drink my fill of blood, and 
sit down and be happy.” 

Governor William Blount of Tennessee got word that the lower Creek 
towns also had taken the warpath. On September 30 the fate of the en- 
tire Nashville settlement was put to test by the attack of 700 Creeks, 
Cherokee and Shawnee on John Buchanan’s Station, four miles south 
of town. Families from the surrounding country had sought safety in- 
side the stockade. Fifteen men had firearms and a single piece of artillery, 
which they called the “Little Swivel.” 

They were apprised of the onset by cattle running ahead of the In- 
dians, who approached in the darkness to within ten yards of the station 
gate. A sentry shot his gun at them and sounded the alarm. The Indians 
responded with a heavy fire, ineffectual against the timbers of the block- 
house and stockade. Little Swivel spoke with authority and checked the 
first rush. Indians always dreaded the loud voice of cannon. 

The tribesmen were led by the Cherokee chief John Watts, assisted by 
lesser chieftains Middle Stricker and Otter Lifter, but Cheeseekau was 
the boldest of the assault party. The night before he had assembled the 
Shawnee warriors and told them he had a premonition of death. Now he 
seemed intent to accomplish it. He tried to set fire to the blockhouse. 
He scaled the picket in the face of deadly marksmanship, reached the 
blockhouse roof and was in the act of blowing his spark into a flame when — 
he was shot and fell to the ground. | 

As he lay there he called again and again to the Shawnee not to give 
up until the fort was captured. Knowing death near, he cried, “Happy 
am I to fall thus in battle! I’d rather have the birds pick my bones than 
die in a wigwam like an old squaw.” 

Then another bullet hit him. He died instantly. 

Tecumseh had watched with painful sympathy the suffering of his 
wounded brother and was deeply affected by his passing. Here was a new 
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grief and grievance added to the murders of Cornstalk and his father 
and the heartless destruction of his home. ‘That night he buried the body 
in a secret grave. 

The Indians had come equipped with litters and, as a large number of 
_ them were mounted, they had no difficulty in carrying off their dead. 

_ The battle of Buchanan’s Station demonstrated to Tecumseh the 
difficulty of capturing forts defended by artillery. That was not the red 
men’s role in warfare. They could often defeat the whites by quick 
_ movements and ambushes in the woods, but rarely by frontal attacks on 
_ strong stations. It had been so proved in Kentucky and now again in 
Tennessee. The capture of Ziegler’s Station had been an exception, not 
_ worth the cost of the repulse at Buchanan’s. 

This defeat of the Indians saved the Nashville settlement, which 
could scarcely have checked such a large force anywhere else. 

After Cheeseekau’s burial the contingent of wandering Shawnee held 
-acouncil and chose as their leader the youngest member of their party— 
_ Tecumseh. The new commander swore at once that he would not return 
_ north until he had paid the whites for his brother’s death. His thoughts 
_ must have gone back to the trail near Old Piqua, where his mother had 
_ bent over his father’s body and called out in agony, “You shall avenge! 
You shall avenge!” 

_ He set up his headquarters at the Chickamauga towns. His first foray 
_ was against the house of a Tennessee settler on Drake Creek, where a 
_ William Montgomery and his two brothers were scalped. None of the 
_ men was ever spared in Tecumseh’s campaign for personal revenge, but 
| the women and children were carried off as prisoners and left at the 
Chickamauga towns. 

Three different times Tecumseh was attacked in his night encamp- 
ments by parties of white settlers. His customary vigilance while in a 
strange country plus the foresight and intelligence with which he chose 
his campsites accounted for his success in beating off assailants. On 
one occasion in Alabama the circumstances were strikingly similar to 
| those when he was attacked by Simon Kenton in Ohio. He was camped 
_on the edge of a canebrake along the Tennessee River, where he had been 
| dressing meat, and had not yet lain down to sleep when a party of thirty 
whites struck suddenly. His cry woke his ten followers, who instantly 
tallied to a prearranged point, and with them he assumed the offensive. 
The Shawnee killed two of the assailants and made the others take to 
their heels without the loss of a single red man. Then, before the whites 
could recover, he and his party were in their boats paddling downstream. 
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Neither Stephen Ruddell nor Anthony Shane accompanied Tecumseh | 
on this southern expedition, and the record of what happened is faint 
and fragmentary, but it is clear that Tecumseh traversed the country © 
embraced by the present states of Georgia, Florida, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. He visited various Creek villages and made acquaintances that 
were to assist him twenty years later when he came down to draw his > 
mother’s tribe into the war against the Long Knives. Now he was 
prompted to go north again by a summons from Blue Jacket. The chief 
was calling the Shawnee warriors to meet the oncoming attack of Major © 
General Anthony Wayne, who was bringing up a new army. 

Tecumseh returned by the Western Virginia route along the pleasant — 
Greenbrier River. This was country for which the Shawnee had felt 
unusual attachment since the early days of Cornstalk. He crossed the | 
Ohio near the mouth of the Scioto. | 

Soon after he got back to Ohio, while he was hunting along the Scioto 
River, Tecumseh encountered Simon Kenton again. 

Kentucky had been aroused by an Indian attack in Bath County, with — 
which Tecumseh was in no manner connected. Kenton and thirty-two 
others from Mason County set out to intercept the Indians and liberate | 
the prisoners they were supposed to be carrying back to Ohio. ‘The Long 
Knives crossed the Ohio at Limestone, now Maysville, Kentucky, and 
rode toward the Scioto. At the Paint Creek crossing, near the present © 
town of Bainbridge, they made camp and to their surprise found them- 
selves almost alongside an Indian encampment. It chanced to be Te-— 
cumseh’s hunting party. 

Kenton and James Ward, the white leaders, reconnoitered and decided 
to attack the Indians just before dawn. T’o prevent discovery they led their _ 
horses away from the river and tied them. ‘They divided into three parties, 
under Kenton, Ward and a man named Baker, which were to approach 
the Indians from different directions and press them into the creek at 
their rear. ‘The orders were vague: to begin firing as soon as there was. 
light to aim by. Before Kenton and Ward began their attack they heard — 
a dog bark and found that Baker’s party was advancing in front of them 
instead of on the other side of the Indians. A big gap was left open | 
through which the Indians could retire. But the red men held their 
ground, jumped behind trees and kept up a heavy fire, all the time filling — 
the air with terrible shouting. 

__ Tecumseh saw that the whites were not mounted and quickly grasped 
the significance. While he kept up the battle in front, he sent some of © 
his men on a circuit to the rear. There, without detection, they gathered — 
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up the horses, made another circuit and arrived with all of them in the 
wood along the creek bank where Tecumseh was holding his line. ‘Then, 
} as the action lulled for a moment, the Indians mounted and, leading 
| all the extra mounts, quietly rode away through the opening in the rear. 
None of the Indians was killed; the whites lost one man. Tecumseh in 
| this action, according to Ruddell and Anthony Shane, had only six or 
| seven warriors, opposed to Kenton’s party of thirty-three. Kenton had 
| no means, nor stomach, to attempt pursuit. Tecumseh had humiliated 
| him again. 

This and other actions, while minor and obscure, increased Tecumseh’s 
| reputation with the Indians as a fighter and won him respect and secret 
| admiration from the whites. What they did for him personally was more 
_ important: they gave him the confidence which he needed. 
_ Nothing was so necessary to him as to be a leader. Already he was 
able to control the hostile, troubled forces within himself. To lead he 
| must direct them into constructive activity. The restraints he imposed 
' upon himself were tight and strong. He would not tolerate drunkenness 
' in himself because it meant a letting down of inhibitions. None could 
_ have maintained a more careful guard over his self-esteem than Te- 
cumseh did. Now, to his gratification, he was proving that he could 
/ conduct men against difficult odds and win victories. 

While he could not understand the full implications of the struggle 
in which he was engaged, he was gradually in these minor actions as- 
suming the leadership of a race just emerging from the Stone Age, con- 
fronted by a ruthless, uncompromising society termed “civilization” that 
was surging out of the tight confines of the Old World and pressing 
_ the march of empire westward. What he could appreciate was that 
he must be strong and alert lest the whites wrest his native Ohio from 
his people. 


re 
The Chief of the Beautiful River 


1. THE BLACKSNAKE TWISTS 


Map AnrHony WAYNE, in no degree impetuous despite his nickname, 
prepared his army for the conquest of the Indian lands with the utmost — 
deliberation. He had been caught off guard once, at the Paoli “massacre” — 
in Howe’s 1777 campaign against Philadelphia, when one of his brigades 
was cut to pieces by a bayonet attack in the darkness. He was not likely 
to be found napping by the Indians. Little Turtle watched him and © 
called him “the general who never sleeps.” When the other Indians saw 
how slowly he moved, they named him the “Blacksnake.” 

The council of chiefs deposed Little Turtle from the top command, 
though under him they had defeated Harmar and destroyed St. Clair. | 
The Turtle’s heart had chilled, and he recommended conciliation. 

He could not hold against the pressure of the other chiefs, who would 
not countenance negotiation. Blue Jacket the Shawnee bluntly called 
hima coward. William Wells, the Turtle’s adopted son whom the Miami 
had reared, went over to Wayne and served as a scout for the Long Knives 
under Captain Richard Sparks, now of the 7th United States Infantry, 
formerly ‘Tecumseh’s foster brother. Was the Turtle, too, leaning toward — 
the white men and their annuities? Leadership was given to Blue Jacket, | 
who remembered Tecumseh’s scouting against St. Clair. He named Te- | 
cumseh to head his spies and watch Wayne’s army. After that the 
Blacksnake never coiled without word of it going to Blue Jacket’s cabin. — 

One of Wayne’s aides was a young lieutenant, William Henry Harrison, — 
who was then paying court to Anna Symmes, daughter of John Cleves 
Symmes, the New Jersey judge who had bought a vast tract of land along 
the Ohio for a song. Among the scouts was Peter Navarre. Harrison 
would long find him useful as a spy. He darts into and out of the Tecum- — 
seh story at points of drama. 
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Wayne marched from Cincinnati on October 7, 1793, with a force of 
well-drilled regulars totaling 3,630 men. He built forts as he advanced— 
Hamilton, St. Clair, Greenville, Recovery and finally Defiance. One of 
his supply trains was attacked at Fort St. Clair, and fifteen men were 
killed. He reached Greenville, eighty miles north of Cincinnati, on Oc- 
tober 23, built the fort there and went into winter quarters. The Black- 
snake slept late into the spring and did not uncoil again until the summer 
of 1794. 

In June Tecumseh’s scouts saw 300 pack horses loaded with food going 
to Fort Recovery. The convoy was escorted by ninety riflemen under 
Major William McMahon and fifty dragoons under Captain Asa Harts- 
horne. ‘Tecumseh sent word of the opportunity, and the warriors assem- 
bled quickly. When the detachment left the fort, it marched less than 
a quarter of a mile before it was attacked savagely on all sides. The 
first losses of the whites were heavy, the size of the Indian force was 
overwhelming, and the soldiers tried to regain the fort. Tecumseh was 
in the heat of the fighting. Lieutenant Samuel Drake sallied out with 
twenty men to help the whites. McMahon, Hartshorne and other officers 
were killed. Drake was severely wounded before the survivors could cut 
their way back. ‘Twenty-two were left dead and thirty were wounded. The 
Indians continued to attack the fort that day and the next morning. Then 
they withdrew, carrying off their dead. 

On August 20, 1794, Wayne found himself confronted by an army of 
1,400 warriors under Blue Jacket. Captain William Caldwell was with 
the Indians, leading seventy free-lance volunteers recruited largely in 
Detroit, whom the British commander at near-by Fort Miami did not 
look on officially as British soldiers. 

Wayne had been reinforced on July 26 by General Scott with 1,600 
mounted troops from Kentucky, which partly compensated for the gar- 
tisons he had left in the rear and other depletion of his combat force. 
His army numbered about 3,000 men. Even with the Indians strongly 
posted, the odds were stacked tremendously in favor of the whites—better 
than two to one. The soldiers had received training in range firing. 
Wayne was a thoroughly experienced officer who had fought the best 
troops of England. He had artillery where the Indians had only small 
arms. His dragoons had the best mounts the Kentucky bluegrass could 
provide. His soldiers were trained in the use of the bayonet. 

Nevertheless, as the army of the Long Knives moved down the left bank 
of the Maumee, Blue Jacket courageously took a position directly in 
Wayne’s path, near the site of the present city of Maumee, Ohio. 
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A tornado had blown down many large trees, behind which the Indians 
ranged themselves in a battle line. The branches formed something of 
an abatis. The trunks strewn along the ground gave the engagement its 
name, the battle of Fallen ‘Timbers. 


Wayne’s advance guard was suddenly fired on from ambush by Te- _ 


cumseh’s party of scouts. The Blacksnake now became the Rattler. He 
struck hard. 

In the ensuing battle Tecumseh tried to set an example of desperate 
courage. With a small band of followers he took a position in a thicket 
and put up a stubborn defense. He was reluctant to yield an inch, though 
all about him was disaster. In his eagerness, his excitement, he rammed 
a bullet into his rifle before he had put in the powder. The gun was made 
unserviceable until he could get the bullet out—impossible in the heat of 
combat. Even though unarmed he continued to rally and inspire the other 
braves. He told one of them that if he had a gun he would show how to 
use it. ‘he Indian handed him a fowling piece, and with that he fought 
the battle through. 

Fighting by his side, his only remaining older brother, Sauwaseekau, the 
second son of Puckeshinwa, suddenly pitched forward, hit by a bullet. 

Wayne put his horse troops into action, but what subdued the Indians 
was the accurate and sustained fire of the infantry. The red men scarcely 
dared poke their heads above the logs. When Wayne called for a bayonet 
charge the Indian army disintegrated. ‘They did not have time to carry 
off their dead and left forty bodies on the field. 

When the main body of Indians had retreated, Tecumseh and two or 
three others charged an American group who had a fieldpiece. They 
drove off the gunners, cut the horses’ traces, mounted and rode away. 


2. THE BRITISH FATHER CLOSES THE GATE 


Throughout the battle the near-by British garrison of Fort Miami, on © 


the Maumee just below the scene of conflict, looked on with concern but 
apparent aloofness. ‘The Americans had claimed all along that the British 
were helping the Indians. Some said British soldiers with painted faces 
a engaged in an attack on Fort Recovery. Harrison later made a similar 
charge. 

_ The test of whether or not the British would give aid came when the 
Indians were defeated. The British were unquestionably disappointed. 
But they did not want to run the risk of beginning a new war by an overt 
act. When the Indians sought security inside Fort Miami, they shut and 
barred the gate. The defeated red men would have to shift for themselves. 
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Some of the Indians forgot it in time. But Tecumseh never did. With 
him it rankled for the rest of his life. He never again truly gave the British 
_ his full confidence, even when he became their ally. In his last address to 
them. just before his death, he recalled that “when we retreated to our 
father’s fort, the gates were shut against us.” 

Wayne began a systematic razing of the Indian villages. The destruc- 
tion included the storehouses and dwellings maintained by Alexander 
McKee, the British Indian agent, near Fort Miami for the conduct of his 
extensive trade with the Indians of northern Ohio and Indiana. The 
beautiful cornfields and gardens were erased from the land. 

The country which Wayne invaded had not been ceded to the United 
States by the Indians, and the only title the Americans might claim to it 
had been acquired from Great Britain by the Treaty of 1783. 

The dispute over that treaty resulted from a number of causes. The 
American government contended that Great Britain had not indemnified 
the owners for the Negro slaves held by the British at the end of the war; 
that she had impressed American seamen; that she had held the North- 
west forts. ‘The English maintained that the United States had not 
carried out provisions regarding indemnification for the property of 
Loyalists and payment of debts owed to English subjects before the 
Revolution. John Jay at the time of Wayne’s campaign was negotiating 
a treaty with Great Britain to adjust difficulties over these points. Al- 
though it provided no redress for those who had lost their slaves and was 
denounced on this and other grounds, it did bring about the withdrawal 
of British garrisons from the forts of the Northwest Territory. ‘The Senate 
ratified the treaty on June 24, 1795. Mobs formed in protest; Alexander 
Hamilton was stoned; Jay was burned in efhgy; but the United States got 
possession of the key points of the great area north of the Ohio River. 
The British were required to evacuate them by June 1, 1796. The true 
tight of ownership of the Northwest Territory would have to be argued 
out with Tecumseh at a later date. 

Wayne returned to Fort Defiance, but in September 1794 he went to 
the confluence of the rivers that formed the Maumee and built Fort 
Wayne, which was completed and garrisoned October 22. ‘Then he retired 
to Greenville for the winter. 


3. THE CHIEFS FEAST AND CEDE LANDS 
Even though the punishment inflicted upon the Indians by Wayne at 


Fallen Timbers was mild when compared with their grisly slaughter of 
St. Clair’s troops, the results of the battle were vastly more consequential. 
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The power of the Indian alliance in Ohio and Indiana was broken. The 
defeated warriors retired to the neighborhood of the present city of Toledo 
and nursed their wounds and disappointment through the winter, then 
in the spring listened with relief when Wayne called them to a great peace 
meeting at Greenville. 

The chiefs and the warriors came—ninety-two chiefs with squaws and 
nearly a thousand warriors—and entered into the leisurely discussions. 
Wayne acquired still another name—Wabang, meaning “Tomorrow.” 
That came from the answer he gave the chiefs as often as they asked when 
the money that was to be provided by the treaty would be distributed. 
They talked from June 16 until August 10. Representatives of twelve 
tribes signed the treaty, which drew across central Ohio, from Fort Re- 
covery to the Cuyahoga River, what was known as the Greenville Treaty 
line. On the western side it ran from Fort Recovery to the Ohio River 
opposite the mouth of the Kentucky. The whites were ceded the territory 
south and east of the lines, and that included a wedge of what is now 
Indiana. The Indians received goods valued at $20,000 and the promise 
of annuities amounting to $9,500. ‘They agreed to give up all white 
prisoners, and indeed the treaty was followed by a general liberation. 

Freed from Indian captivity, Stephen Ruddell went back to Ken- 
tucky. He did not have an opportunity to say good-by to ‘Tecumseh before 
he left and gained the mistaken impression that ‘Tecumseh favored the 
Treaty of Greenville. 

The Indians ceded also sixteen separate tracts of land, mainly around 
the forts north of the Ohio, and a plat for George Rogers Clark opposite 
Louisville. ‘The United States obtained about 25,000 square miles of 
territory, an area a little larger than the state of West Virginia. The chiefs 
feasted and drank for two days while the treaty was being engrossed, with 
copies for each of the twelve signatory tribes. The nimble-minded and 
none too scrupulous Little Turtle, who had urged the other chiefs to 
attend the council, got a double share of payment for the Miami. He © 
accomplished this by pushing in the Eel River Indians as a separate and 
distinct tribe, and they secured an equal portion. They were merely a 
Miami band living west of Fort Wayne. Otherwise, each tribe was allotted 
the same amount—the Wyandot, Shawnee, Delawares, Ottawa, Chip- 
pewa, Potawatomi, Kickapoo, Kaskaskia, Wea and Piankeshaw. The last 
two were also Miami offshoots. The Wea lived in northwestern and the 
Piankeshaw in southwestern Indiana. 

Peace was restored to the country north of the Ohio. Blue Jacket, who 
signed for the Shawnee, appeared content. The treaty bore the names of 
the leaders of the race: Little Turtle, the Crane, New Com, Leatherlips, 
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Buckongahelos, Red Pole, Black Hoof and many others. The name of one 
Indian who had become outstanding in the battles against the whites 
was missing. ‘l’ecumseh stood apart. He would not attend the Greenville 
council. He scorned all treaties that gave Indian lands to the encroachers. 


4. LAUGHTER AND LEISURE ON BUCK CREEK 


Tecumseh at the time of the Treaty of Greenville was living on Buck 
Creek in what is now Champaign County, Ohio, east of Urbana, where 
he had gone with a few companions after Blue Jacket’s defeat. His im- 
mediate followers who had fought with him in Ohio and accompanied 
him to the Deep South knew him to be a compassionate, warmhearted, 
generous man in dealings with friends, but one who could be as pitiless 
as a hawk darting on a field sparrow or a panther crouching for his spring 
when he was confronted by his enemies. 

Now he sensed more fully his control over other Indians and began to 
acknowledge his right of leadership. ‘The dream that was to dominate 
him had not yet taken shape but the doer who could set the dream into 
action had been molded and hardened in the fires of many combats. 
Where others hesitated, decisions came to him quickly. He no longer 
felt it necessary to explain his purposes to his devoted group. It was 
sufficient explanation to say, “I am Tecumseh.” If his authority was 
challenged he answered with a touch on the stem of his tomahawk. ‘The 
gesture showed that behind the words was a lithe, sinewy, powerful body 
guided by a mind that could employ all the venom of a snake and all the ' 
cunning of a fox. Those qualities were strangely intermixed with a great 
deal of natural sentiment and tenderness. A complex personality had been 
shaped by conflicting influences—by a passionate, free-hating mother; by 
a kindly father who was perhaps too mild for the harsh frontier; and by a 
train of tragedies that would have calloused the most generous and 
merciful member of any race. 

Most descriptions by those who saw Tecumseh at this time are unfor- 
tunately expressed in general terms. They emphasize his noble bearing 
and aloof and haughty manner. Yet there is enough to show that his 
flashing eyes could at times carry a twinkle and that he enjoyed a joke. 

While living near Urbana he made the acquaintance of a settler named 
Abner Barrett. Though he rejected the Treaty of Greenville, ‘Tecumseh 
recognized the existence of an armistice and maintained an uneasy 
friendship with some of the whites. One evening Barrett was entertaining 
a new settler who had just come up from Kentucky, where he had heard 
tales of battles and massacres. At Barrett’s there was continued talk about 
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Indians, and the host mentioned that a group was camped in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. Just then Tecumseh entered the house unannounced. 
He stood at the door and in his stately manner looked about the room 
until his eye caught the newcomer, a squat, muscular man who had plenty 
of power but showed clearly that he was terrorized by the approach of a — 
red man. Tecumseh kept his eye fixed on the visitor and walked slowly 
toward him. Then he began to slap him across the shoulder and back, 
contemptuously but in good humor, all the time shouting with laughter, 
“A big baby! A big baby!” Barrett and all the others in the house except 
the quaking newcomer were highly amused. This kind of cowardice wa 

a funny revelation to Tecumseh. | 

The willingness to jest softened a trifle ‘Tecumseh’s rather stern and 
commanding countenance, and his smile brought a flash of his unusually 
white and even teeth. Virtually all who saw him and wrote about him _ 
agreed that he was one of the finest-looking men of his day: “distin- 
guished” or “the handsomest man I ever saw,” they would say. His 
dislike of the whites and rejection of their culture were so strong that he 
never allowed them to paint a picture of him, and there was no Indian 
artist competent to make one. 

‘Tecumseh was five feet ten, but because of his erect carriage gave the 
impression of greater height, which led some to judge him at six feet or 
“nearly six feet.” He was of average size among the Shawnee, who, 
although they did not have the stature of the Sioux, were perhaps a trifle 
larger than their Algonquian kinsmen. After his penetrating hazel eyes, 
overhung by heavy black eyebrows, his teeth were his most remarked-on 
feature. He had the haughtiness that stemmed from deep pride in his 
race. He had also, it seems, the need of the homeless orphan to build 
about himself a fortress of protective reserve and self-control. When he 
was off guard his face lighted and mirrored his deep emotions—warmth, 
anger or the scorn that often ran through his chance remarks as well as 
his speeches. 

A distinguishing characteristic of Tecumseh among the Indians was his 
abstinence, already noted at the age of twenty-seven. It was by no means 
unique, for some of the better elements in the higher tribes looked with 
as much contempt on their drunken compatriots as the better class of 
whites did on sots around the settlements. Yet the number of abstemious 
Indians was relatively small, and there were few if any moderate drinkers. 
When liquor was available it was consumed until the supply was ex- 
hausted or all in the party were in a drunken stupor. Whisky almost 
inevitably led to brawls and cutting affrays and frequently to murder. 
Sobriety was generally a matter of not being able to get whisky. ‘Tecumseh | 
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tried liquor once when young, became intoxicated, found the effects un- - 
pleasant and never touched it again. He had a firm control over his 
appetites, ate sparingly and never tended toward corpulence, which with 
a great many of his tribesmen, including his brother the Prophet, became 
a problem during their mid-thirties. 

Tecumseh’s power of quick decision and the swiftness of his move- 
ments were among the martial attributes that caused the Ohio historian 
E. O. Randall to rate him the most capable military leader produced by 
Ohio except Grant and Sherman. The rating would place him ahead of 
McPherson, Rosecrans, Sheridan, Buell, McDowell, Custer, Garfield and 
a number of other Civil War generals, as well as Pontiac, William Henry 
Harrison, Duncan McArthur and other early Ohioans who rose to high 
military distinction. 

At the age of twenty-seven Tecumseh was the outstanding young In- 
dian along the great river which he contended was the true boundary be- 
tween the white and red races—the Ohio, so named by the Iroquois who 
came over the mountains, a Seneca word meaning “beautiful river.” Te- 
cumseh’s bravery, the roguish strategems by which he had outwitted 
Simon Kenton, the battles he had fought to avenge the death of Chee- 
seekau in the Deep South, the hatred of the white race that was his con- 
trolling passion were already becoming legends through the villages and 
in the talk around the campfires. 

Now the word spread that he lived with his own small group on Buck 
Creek and looked with scorn on the Greenville Treaty. He defied those 
who had sold for a pittance the Indian lands that stretched for hundreds 
of miles along the Ohio River—his river. ‘The Shawnee were restive. It 
was not in keeping with their traditions to be cowed by Wayne, as their 
head chiefs had been at Greenville. Many of the tribesmen—half of them, 
perhaps—looked to Tecumseh. They admired his courage in standing out 
against the older heads, the sachems of his and other tribes, and especially 
against all who had bartered the lands away. Wayne’s victory over the 
Indians had served to enhance Tecumseh’s stature. Here was an Indian, 

a leader! 

__ When his followers among the Shawnee and a scattering of the other 
tribes came to see him on Buck Creek in the autumn of 1795, after the 
Treaty of Greenville had been put into effect, they no longer approached 
him as an equal. They called him chief—not simply a chief of the Shaw- 
nee, of whom there were a number in the different villages, but the chief 
of the Indians along the great watercourse he claimed for them—the chief 
of the Ohio, the chief of the Beautiful River. 

In the late summer or early autumn of 1795 Blue Jacket, the head chief 
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of the Shawnee, paid Tecumseh the compliment of a visit on Buck Creek. 

The old chief’s purpose was to explain the provisions of the Greenville 
Treaty and win Tecumseh’s approval of them. Many of the Indian 
leaders, shutting their eyes to the abundant evidence in all quarters that 
the whites could never be contained by an arbitrary line drawn across 
the flatlands of Ohio, believed the treaty represented a permanent settle- 
ment. Blue Jacket had given his own word, and while he must have 
sympathized with Tecumseh’s racial ambitions, he never deviated from 
the treaty’s provisions. A breach of trust was not known in the Shawnee 
tribe, which adhered so scrupulously to its obligations that a member was 
not allowed to default on a private debt. In an instance where a default 
occurred from an individual to a commissioner of the United States, the 
amount owed was collected by the tribe and paid in full. 

Blue Jacket had the highest regard for ‘Tecumseh, and the younger 
chief must have felt the warmest affection for the venerable leader who 
had fought by his father’s side at Point Pleasant. But the meeting marked 
the parting of their ways. ‘Tecumseh would not tie his hands. He severed 
his association with the tribal organization and struck out on his own 
course. 

He remained on Buck Creek until the spring of 1796. Here occurred 
a demonstration of his prowess as a hunter. A number of the young men 
challenged him to a hunting contest. Each was to go his own way and 
return in three days. ‘Tecumseh accepted because it was the kind of com- 
petitive sportsmanship he ardently enjoyed. Most of them brought in 
three or four deerskins each. One of the challengers arrived in high confi- 
dence with twelve. ‘Tecumseh brought in thirty! 

News of the Treaty of Greenville stimulated tremendously the migra- 
tion to the western country. Southern Ohio was now overrun by a white 
tide. As newcomers pressed closer, Tecumseh moved his party in the 
spring of 1796 and put in a crop of corn on the Miami River near the 
new Piqua. His uncertainty and restlessness under the white man’s peace | 
terms were evident from his moving again, as soon as the corn was 
harvested, to a camp near the source of the Whitewater River a short 
distance north of where Hagerstown, Indiana, now stands. This put him 
on the Indian side, just west of the Greenville Treaty line. 


5. THE STAR OF THE LAKE 


The facts about Tecumseh’s relations with women are scant, scat- 
tered and provocative. They invite a historical novelist to supply motiva- 
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tion and explanation in racial and individual psychology and in conflict- 
ing cultures and mores. Without stretching the imagination a biographer 
is compelled to some speculation. 

‘Tecumseh was a bachelor till he was twenty-eight years old. He felt 
blessed in the single state and gave it up only when the traditions of his 
tribe and the pressure of his friends became too insistent to ignore. He 
seems to have been quite indifferent, even a little spiteful, about the step. 
He who might have had his pick of the Shawnee maidens married 
abruptly, after a brief courtship, a half-breed woman considerably older 
than he. Her name was Manete. 

Romantic efforts to make her a beauty have nothing to rest on. She 
had no qualities of face, form or mind to win admiration. She is spoken 
of flatly as an “old woman.” 

She was not too old to bear him a son, in 1796 or 1797. The child was 
named Pugeshashenwa. Not long after that Tecumseh dismissed her 
from his house. The trivial nature of the quarrel that led him to do so 
shows his careless disregard. He gave her some materials and asked her 
to make a pouch to carry the paint he used to decorate himself for the 
dance or for battle. She said she could not make it but would find some- 
one who could. With a flash of temper he snatched back the materials 
and said he would save her the trouble. Then he gave her some presents 
and told her to be on her way. He let her rear the boy during his first eight 
years and then turned him over to his sister ‘T'ecumapease, who had been 
his own excellent nurse. 

Clearly the marriage had been a reluctant and drab, if brief, experience 
for ‘Tecumseh. It may have put him in a mood for something more ex- 
citing. ... 

Early in 1798 James Galloway, who had served under George Rogers 
Clark for eighteen months as a hunter supplying the army with game and 
had accompanied Clark on his second Ohio campaign, returned to the 
Ohio country. 

Back in Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, he had married Rebecca 
Junkin, who accompanied him to Bourbon County, Kentucky. By the 
time they went on to Ohio, they had four sons and a daughter. The 
daughter was named for her mother, Rebecca. 

Now the Galloways settled down in Greene County, on a farm near 
where Old Chillicothe, Tecumseh’s home town, had stood. It had been 
part of the Virginia Military Survey, and tracts were available to white 
veterans as a reward for Revolutionary service. Galloway’s farm lay be- 
tween the present communities of Oldtown and Yellow Springs. 
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His principal title to fame was that he had fought face to face and hand | 
to hand with the renegade Simon Girty, who had shouted, “Now, Gallo- 
way, damn you, I’ve got you!” and fired point-blank. The ball passed 
through his shoulder and remained embedded in the back of his neck. | 


Faint from loss of blood, he managed to reach camp in a critical con- | 


dition. In time he recovered. The ball was removed many years later 


by a Xenia cobbler. The old wound proved a bit of a boon to the Greene _ 


County pioneers, for it reacted sharply to approaching changes iff the 3 
weather and served as a barometer for their haymaking! Galloway was _ | 
of the rugged type to whom were attributed many of Daniel Boone’s 
woodsman skills. 

But he had literary tastes too. He had brought not only a substantial _ 


amount of pioneer equipment to his new home, but also one of the best | 
private libraries thereabout, consisting of some three hundred volumes. | 


He had carried it over the mountains by oxcart and down the Ohio by | 
flatboat. He took an active part in neighborhood affairs, went to Louis- _ 
ville to procure the first preacher for the county, built a still and extended | 
his acquaintances. 

When the century was drawing to a close, he met the Shawnee chief 
Tecumseh, who came back on occasional trips to hunt on his old grounds 
and visit his sister T’ecumapease. As Rebecca grew a little older, Te | 
cumseh’s visits became more frequent. She began to instruct him—first 
in understanding English. He already knew a little of the language from 
his association with Stephen Ruddell and Benjamin Kelly, but the anti- 
white code he had built up over the years had led him to reject English 
in all formal conversations, and his understanding of it had stayed 
elementary. 

Rebecca was a young, golden-haired girl with deep-blue eyes. She had 
a strong, independent mind, with the judgment to detect in Tecumseh | 
a man of high natural intelligence and aptitude. She persuaded him to _ 
speak English, corrected his pronunciation and enlarged his vocabulary. 
She read the Bible to him and told him of her people’s belief in God 
and Jesus Christ. He was fascinated by the Book of Exodus and the part- 
ing of the waters for the children of Israel—a story which the old Shawnee 
tradition paralleled, for it told how the waters had been rolled back by 
the Great Spirit in order that the tribe might pass through on dry land— 
the “Alaskan Bridge”—to America. She read Shakespeare to him—more 
than one of the plays, since he expressed a preference for Hamlet—a 
natural preference, for on the Prince of Denmark too had rested the fear- 
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ful duty of avenging a father. She read him enough history to enable him 


| to talk familiarly about Alexander the Great. More than all else she dwelt 


on humaneness. He who had had a compassionate father, who had 
stopped the torture of the prisoner from the flatboat and denounced the 
murder of the helpless captive McIntosh was an apt pupil. 

A ready conversationalist and commenter, gifted above her frontier 
experiences, and a girl of spirited charm, Rebecca naturally attracted the 
intense and earnest Indian who was so different from her in every respect. 
Tecumseh fell deeply in love. She aroused in him all of his more tender 
sentiments. Whenever he called he brought her a present—a large silver 
comb for her hair; a birchbark canoe in which they might paddle beneath 
the canopy of trees that fringed the Little Miami; choice furs and meat 
from the hunt. He called her the Star of the Lake. 

In keeping with the Indian custom he asked her father if he might 
marry her. James Galloway thought well of Tecumseh. In intelligence 
and personal attainment he stood far ahead of the young white men who 
might be his rivals. Galloway referred Tecumseh to Rebecca for his 
answer. 

When he went to ask if she would marry him, he offered her “fifty 
broaches of silver,” a pitiable gesture that showed how little he understood 
the courting ways of the whites. 

Rebecca did not reject him. She was undoubtedly fond of him. He 
was the most remarkable man she had ever known, handsome, dignified, 
of a strong personal magnetism. His talents had elevated him to the 
tank of chief. ‘They might carry him far in any community. She told him 
she would marry him on condition that he give up his life as an Indian 
and adopt her family’s manner of living, their customs and their dress. 
When she said that, she went bravely to the heart of the matter. 

For they were, in fact, a whole civilization apart. 

The sensitive white girl was utterly unsuited for the harsh life of an 
Indian village. And she was dealing with a man who had dedicated him- 
self to be the scourge of her race and who had reached an age when it 
would be most difficult to change the pattern of his life. 

Tecumseh said he would return with his answer in another moon. Only 
one answer was possible. When he came back in a month, he told Re- 
becca that to take on the ways of the whites would cost him the respect 
and confidence of his own people. Born an Indian, he could never become 
a white man. 

He left and never saw Rebecca again. But the warmth of her spirit 
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and the influence of her culture never left him. It is natural to won- 
der what the consequence to history would have been had ‘Tecumseh 
accepted her offer. Possibly, just possibly, there would not have been a 
Dominion of Canada. | 

What account of Manete had been taken in this situation? Evidently — 
none by Tecumseh. He had dismissed her, and that ended that. Possibly 
neither Rebecca nor her father knew about her at the time. James Gallo- 
way said later that Tecumseh was married only once, but just when he 
learned about that once is not clear. It may never have occurred to Te- 
cumseh to mention Manete or Pugeshashenwa to the Galloways—Manete, 
at least, meant so little to him. More likely, father and daughter were 
informed and did not consider the former wife and her son a bar to Re- 
becca’s marrying Tecumseh. Rebecca, white, Christian, educated, refined, 
would insist on monogamy, of course, but the Indian knot had been 
unblessed by the church and had been so effectually loosed that it did not 
offend her scruples. 

One may feel a little sorry for Manete. 

Tecumseh did not marry again. Perhaps he was temperamentally un- 
suited for marriage to anyone except Rebecca. The Shawnee practiced 
polygamy at this time. Later the rigid code by which he and the Prophet 
lived did not permit plural wives. 

Was Tecumseh’s very hatred of the white race a lure that resulted in 
marriage to one woman who had white blood and romantic attachment 
to another who was pute white? 

His essentially wholesome character shines at times through a great 
deal of distortion by a frontier that at this stage of his career was disposed 
to look on him as vicious. On an occasion in Canada Tecumseh, in the 
presence of several persons, openly and sharply rebuked a European of 
the Indian Department for ill-using his wife. This, taken with the similar 
incident when he was a boy at Old Piqua, tells a story of respect, not | 
contempt, for women. 


6. A YOUNG ORATOR APPEARS IN OHIO 


In 1799 events of great consequence were occurring on both sides of 
the Alleghenies. 

As a forecast that the new century would cut ties with the old, George 
Washington passed into history at his Mount Vernon home. The capital 
was moved from Philadelphia to the District of Columbia. No small 
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quantity of records had already been accumulated in a dozen years, and 
these were loaded and hauled by draft horse and oxcart to the new city 
on the Potomac. 

The Northwest Territory had been given a fresh organization, looking 
to the establishment in 1800 of Indiana Territory under a separate ad- 
ministration and leaving Ohio eligible for statehood. The population 
leaped. Sturdy artisans came down the Ohio, along with adventurers, 
desperate men of broken fortunes and fugitives from justice seeking a 
fresh start. Strong-backed farmers who had been toiling on thin land 
in the eastern sections arrived from Connecticut and entered the Western 
Reserve along Lake Erie. Old soldiers took up the Virginia pension lands 
in the southern part of Ohio and pushed into the fertile valleys. Cities 
were laid out, and land speculators sought easy profits as lots sold at prices 
that in the disturbed pre-Wayne days would have seemed fantastic. But 
farm lands were still cheap. They cost two dollars an acre, payment de- 
ferred for one year and ten per cent off for cash. 

One of the sensational occurrences of 1799 in Ohio resulted from a 
back-country council held between red men and whites in a grove six 
miles north of Urbana, which had become a settled town. The council 
was summoned largely because there had been none in the neighborhood 
since the signing of the Treaty of Greenville. Some Indians were showing 
signs of restlessness over the heavy influx of whites, and a good-will con- 
ference seemed in order. Many older chiefs attended, but the name that 
emerged from the meeting was Tecumseh’s. He was here introduced to 
both the red and the white people of Ohio in a new role: an orator of great 
power and persuasion. 

Oratory was the highest art and the surest attraction in a frontier society 
that had no theaters, no entertainment or recreational facilities and few 
organized churches. Among the Indians ease of expression had always 
been regarded as a prerequisite in a chief. What impressed the Urbana 
gathering and, in turn, the other settlements, was not merely the melody 
of Tecumseh’s voice nor the vigor of his appeal. ‘The Indians had pro- 
duced many facile speakers. It was most of all the remarkable grasp he 
had of all matters at issue between the two races. He knew every detail 
of the Treaty of Greenville and all the earlier Ohio pacts, and he knew 
the tribes that had signed each one of them. 

The speech he made, Tecumseh’s first at such an interracial council, 
evidenced the effect left on him when, as a boy, he had listened to the 
great Cornstalk; the inspiration and ambition that had surged up in him 
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when he met Joseph Brant; and the good use to which he had put his 
time since Wayne had defeated the Indians and inveigled them into 
bargaining away eastern and southern Ohio. 

Great oratory has its foundation on solid facts. The wide range of in- 
formation Tecumseh had at his command had come to him out of con- 
versation. He was versed in the cherished tradition of the tribe. His learn- 
ing had been supplemented and enriched by the reading of Rebecca Gallo- 
way. Every item in his remarkable fund of history had come to him by 
word of mouth. He retained, assembled and interpreted it in his own 
strong, resourceful mind, and he had his conclusions ready at the tip of 
his tongue. 

Unfortunately not one sentence of this first speech has been preserved. 
The interpreter at Urbana was a French Canadian named Dechouset. 
He confessed that Tecumseh soared into such lofty flights that, though 
he knew Shawnee as well as his native French, it was beyond him to carry 
over the word pictures and conceptions into another language. 

As a matter of fact, T’ecumseh’s reputation as an orator is not confirm- 
able now by what may be read of his orations. Some record of many of 
them survives and more than a few are quoted in this book, but except 
for a few delivered in the South, hardly any can do him full justice. He 
was always hard for the interpreters. Sometimes their Shawnee was 
sketchy. Often their English floundered; they would make him speak 
poor English when he spoke the best of forceful and mellifluous Shawnee. 
Often what they gave was a fragmentary, confused and bungling attempt 
at a synopsis. ‘The transcribers would get lost when they tried to pursue 
his close-packed argument. ‘They would be carried into forgetfulness by 
his perorations, when he became an arrow of flaming words. 

{t is not so much by the existing words that we may be convinced of 
the moving force of ‘Tecumseh’s eloquence as by its recorded effect on 
those who heard him. There was unanimous praise from white listeners 
of all sorts and conditions. (James Galloway was on hand at Urbana to 
back up Dechouset.) For example, Lewis Cass, himself a popular frontier 
orator, said that Tecumseh’s bravery was a trait possessed in common with 
his fellow tribesmen, but—— 


His oratory speaks more for his genius. It was the utterance of a great 
mind roused by the strongest motives of which human nature is suscepti- 
ble and developing a power and a labor of reason, which commanded the 
admiration of the civilized, as justly as the confidence and pride of the 
savage. 

When he spoke to his brethren on the glorious theme that animated 
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all his actions, his fine countenance lighted up, his firm and erect frame 
swelled with deep emotion, which his own stern dignity could scarcely 
repress; every feature and gesture had its meaning, and language flowed 
tumultuously and swiftly, from the fountains of his soul. 


The ultimate and positive proof of his ability as advocate and pleader 
is the action to which, again and again, his words stirred his red audiences. 

After Urbana the older sachems, thrilled by his presentation, recognized 
him as their spokesman. 

Here ‘T’ecumseh established the practice, to which he always adhered, 
of speaking only in the Shawnee language when addressing councils or 
negotiating with the whites. Possibly he did not want to risk making a 
spectacle of himself by venturing into the intricacies of the white man’s 
syntax. Pride was a strong element in his make-up. But this could have 
been only a minor reason. The frontiersmen themselves habitually took 
grotesque grammatical short cuts. They spoke in a dialect that could 
scarcely have been understood at Cambridge in Massachusetts or at Cam- 
bridge in England. ‘Tecumseh knew most words in common use by the 
frontiersmen. But he looked on himself as the official spokesman of the 
Shawnee before another race. He felt it would be a reflection on the tribe 
to employ English in a discourse relating to tribal business. He would 
not dishonor his own by giving precedence to another language. His ac- 
quaintance Hatch said he would converse privately in English with a 
white individual to whom he felt friendly and who did not understand 
Shawnee, but not when others were present, nor did he ever speak with 
British officers or agents of the United States government except through 
an interpreter. His concern here was only partly to prevent being mis- 
understood; mainly it was to show deference to his own tongue. 

Tecumseh had journeyed from Indiana at the behest of other Shawnee 
to attend the Urbana conference. In 1798 he and his band of followers 
had moved, at the invitation of the Delawares, from the Whitewater to 
the White River and had established a village near the site of the present 
city of Anderson. This remained Tecumseh’s base for the next seven 
years, though he traveled about and spent a good deal of time in Ohio. 
He raised a crop of corn each year, hunted, generously gave food to older 
Indians and became acquainted with the Wabash Valley, which for the 
rest of his life occupied a place close to his heart. 

During this lull in his activities Tecumseh in 1801 visited again the 
Shawnee settlement in southeastern Missouri and called on his sister on 
Apple Creek. It is one of the most positively verified journeys of his 
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career, yet hardly anything was recorded about it. He upbraided his sister 
for having married the white trader, Francois Maisonville. It is a fair as- 
sumption that he was reflecting then on an idea he is known to have 
seriously entertained later, of moving his small band west of the Missis- 
sippi and cutting himself off from the whites and the problems they 
brought with them. There he might live out his life hunting and fishing 
as his forefathers had done, forgetful of the turmoil of the frontier. But 
it would not have been a solution for one of his restless energy. If he — 
looked over the ground on this occasion, he was irresistibly drawn back 
to the country of his youth, which he still fervently believed belonged 
to the red race. 

Between 1799 and 1807 Tecumseh became, in fact, an attorney. The 
work he performed for his own and other tribes would be transacted 
nowadays by lawyers with staffs of clerks and research workers and public- 
relations experts for contact with the press. The cases he handled before 
councils convened in Ohio were the largest and most consequential of 
their day in the West. His talents as a public pleader were manifested 
by his success in every case in which he represented the Indians, yet the 
decision in each rested not with his own people or with neutrals but with 
governing officials responsible to the voters of a race always disposed to 
be hostile. 

‘Tecumseh’s first important case came in 1804, the year after Ohio was 
admitted to the union, and the manner in which he conducted it relieved 
the state from a possible baptism of blood. Thomas Herrod, a farmer who 
lived sixteen miles northwest of the present Chillicothe, was shot, toma- 
hawked and scalped while working near his home. The murder caused 
an outcry and was followed by what was alleged to be the retaliatory 
murder of Wawillaway, an old Shawnee chief friendly to the whites. He 
had sold some skins in Chillicothe and was returning home when he 
passed the cabin of a man named Wolf, who was with his hired hand. ° 
The three smoked. Then Wolf proposed that they trade guns. While © 
examining the Indian’s he removed the priming and, as the chief turned 
to go, shot him in the back. Before he died the Shawnee managed to 
wound Wolf and kill the hired man with his gun butt. Both races were 
aroused and war seemed certain. Wawillaway’s sons swore vengeance 
and Wolf fled to Kentucky. The Indians in the neighborhood moved 
westward in fright, and the white farmers, in turn, crowded into Chilli- 
cothe, fearing a series of Indian attacks on the scattered farmhouses. 

The peace had been unbroken since the Treaty of Greenville, and the 
settlers had appreciated the opportunity to clear the land and improve 
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the country. Responsible whites in Chillicothe were anxious to prevent 
a relapse into the war between the races that had cost many lives on 
both sides. A group of them rode into the Indian country in search of 
Tecumseh. ‘They had to travel all the way to the White River of east- 
central Indiana, where they encountered him and a number of Indians 
who had heard nothing about the death of Herrod or Wolf’s reprisal on 
Wawillaway. The group laid the case before ‘Tecumseh and asked him 
to go to Chillicothe as a representative of the tribes to give assurance 
that no general outbreak was contemplated. 

Tecumseh demurred. No doubt the treatment of Cornstalk was strong 
in his memory. Yet the interests of the red men seemed clearly to demand 
the journey. At no time was his courage shown more clearly than by his 
agreement, after reflection, to accompany the party back to Chillicothe. 
He, ‘Tecumseh, known a few years earlier as the most obdurate of all the 
tribal leaders, going unescorted by his warriors into the white settlement 
that had grown up like a mushroom on the lower Scioto! - 

When the party arrived, a day was set for the council in Chillicothe. 
The farmers who had gathered after Herrod’s murder were still around, 
and others now rushed into the town until a great crowd was on hand. 
The pioneers were dressed in their buckskin shirts, with buckskin leggings 
and moccasins for protection against rattlesnakes and briers. Most of 
them carried their long rifles. Many brought their jugs of whisky. Ed- 
ward Tifhn, the preacher-physician who had been elected the first gov- 
ernor of Ohio, presided and maintained order with a firm hand. Stephen 
Ruddell served as interpreter. No assembly in the life of early Ohio had 
commanded so much interest. 

Before this great, rough frontier crowd, assembled in suppressed anger 
against the whole race of Indians because one red man had been so in- 
different to the tense conditions of the times as to kill a paleface from 
ambush, stood another representative of that race—T’ecumseh. Every eye 
in the vast gathering was fixed on him intently as the governor stated the 
purpose of the council—to allow the Indians to present their side of the 
case. 

Tecumseh came forward slowly, almost regally, and looked over the 
great concourse of frontiersmen. His emotions were deeply stirred, for 
the dramatic instinct was strong in him, the gift of his violently passionate 
mother. He seemed to sense how far he must persuade and lead, how far 
he might challenge his unsympathetic audience. Beginning in an easy, 
conversational tone, which his clear, rich voice carried to the outskirts of 
the crowd, he moved into bursts of perfervid language that thrilled not 
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only those who knew the Shawnee tongue but other settlers as well, who, 
though they did not understand his words, were familiar with the political 
oratory of their day and recognized that they were hearing a speaker 
of outstanding quality. 


Colonel John McDonald, who attended the Chillicothe council, gave _ 


this account: 


When Tecumseh rose to speak, as he cast his eye over the vast multi- 
tude... he appeared one of the most dignified men I ever beheld. While 
this orator of nature was speaking, the vast crowd preserved the most 
profound silence. From the confident manner in which he spoke of the 
intention of the Indians to adhere to the treaty of Greenville, and live 
in peace and friendship with their white brethren, he dispelled, as if by 
magic, the apprehensions of the whites—the settlers returned to their de- 
serted farms, and business generally was resumed throughout that region. 


The incident demonstrates that the whites of Ohio had come to look 
on Tecumseh as the leading Indian exponent, whose influence extended 
over all the tribesmen inclined to be hostile. ‘Though he had not been a 
party to the Greenville Treaty, he had concluded that just now the best 
policy for his race was to observe its provisions. He did not have the power 
to follow any other course. He never accepted the treaty as a just settle- 
ment, nor is there evidence that he ever described it as such. He did not 
sanction, he merely conformed. The Chillicothe council established 
him as something like an attorney general for the red race. It opened the 
way for later appearances before similar assemblies of the whites. 

Tecumseh was thirty-seven years old in 1805 when his career suddenly 
became closely interwoven with that of his strange younger brother Laule- 
wasika, with whom he had had little association since the boyhood days at 
Old Piqua. 


To trace and follow this pregnant partnership and its urgencies, the 


great problem they had to deal with in their own race needs to be ~ 


examined first. 


7. THE INDIANS SQUAT AROUND THE KEG 


The new century was still in its dawn when the insidious despoiler 
whisky was threatening the destruction of some of the stalwart, inde- 
pendent and resourceful prairie tribes. The Piankeshaw of southwestern 
Indiana, a branch of the Miami, succumbed to whisky and disease and 
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were grouped with the Wea in Harrison’s uncharitable but understand- 
able remark that they were “the most depraved wretches on earth.” He 
reckoned the Miami, who in 1791 had been the principal force in the de- 
struction of St. Clair’s army, “a poor, miserable, drunken set, diminishing 
every year.” ‘The Peoria, Kaskaskia and Illinois were depleted, overrun 
or pressed across the Mississippi in unkempt, straggling bands, destroyed 
largely by firewater. ‘The Potawatomi, Kickapoo, Ottawa, Chippewa and 
Winnebagos grew so closely intermingled south and west of Lake Michi- 
gan as to become essentially one body of people with a single economic 
outlook. All of them might soon be living on the narrow edge of starva- 
tion and in the midst of debauchery and drunkenness. Indian Agent 
Forsyth described the Chippewa as “frightful drunkards.” 

Harrison said that although there were only 600 warriors on the 
Wabash, 6,000 gallons were brought in for their use annually. ‘The whisky 
came from American sources. The governor’s proclamations in 1801 
and 1802 prohibiting the sale of liquor to the Indians proved utterly 
ineffectual. 

It is no surprise that the Indians drank heavily, considering the example 
set them. The frontier whites consumed huge quantities of liquor. 
Figures available for a few years later indicate that they drank quite as 
heavily as the red men. In 1826, two years after Indianapolis was desig- 
nated the capital of Indiana and numbered 760 persons, 213 barrels of 
whisky were sold in the town. Because of the large families it was the 
custom to rate one fourth of a population as adult. 

Whisky was a standard frontier product with which the settlers fought 
off the rigors of the sub-zero weather, battled the fear of malaria and 
made substitute for the lack of milk. With the camaraderie induced by 
barrels of whisky they joined into groups to build homes and forts, cut 
roads and clear forests. ‘The pioneers were not drunkards but drinkers. 

It was far otherwise with the Indians, who were utterly susceptible 
to the wasting effects of liquor and numbered fewer total abstainers and 
moderate drinkers. Harrison said that contact of the Indians with the 
whites’ whisky was so destructive to “those unhappy people” that he 
could tell at once upon looking at one whether he was from a near or 
distant tribe. The Indians from a distance were generally “well clothed, 
healthy and vigorous.” Those near the settlers were “half-naked, filthy, 
and enfeebled by intoxication; and many of them without arms, excepting 
a knife, which they carry for the most villainous purposes.” 

The whites introduced social diseases also rampant among the Indians 
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because of the ease with which they gained contact with the Indian 
women, who were left alone over long periods while the warriors were 
on the hunt or at war. 

William James, a British author of the time, wrote: 


Fatal day! When the “Christian people” first penetrated the forests, 
to teach the arts of “civilization” to the poor Indian. ‘Till then, water 
had been his only beverage; and himself and his race posessed all the 
vigor of hardy savages. Now, no Indian opens his lips to the stream that 
tipples by his wigwam, while he has a rag of clothes on his back, where- 
with to purchase rum; and he and his squaw and his children wallow 
through the day, in beastly drunkenness. Instead of the sturdy warrior, 
with a head to plan, and an arm to execute vengeance upon the oppressors 
of his country, we behold the puny, besotted wretch, squatting on his 
hams, ready to barter his country, his children, or himself, for a few gulps 
of that deleterious compound. 


But there was at hand the sturdiest of warriors, with a head to plan 
and an arm to execute resistance and vengeance. And in a younger 
brother he had a remarkable coadjutor. 


A Voice in the Wilderness 


1. LOUD MOUTH BECOMES THE OPEN DOOR 


Wauite Tecumseh was battling the whites in Ohio and the Deep South, 
his youngest brother, Laulewasika, who became the Prophet, was living 
in a cloud of obscurity. He was an unprepossessing idler indisposed either 
to hunt or fight. Born after the death of his father, he had been 
abandoned by his mother when he was four years old and left adrift in 
a tribe that was suffering merciless punishment from the white invaders, 
was pinched for food and could give little heed to single instances of 
distress. Such rearing as he received came from his sister ‘Tecumapease, 
but there was no such affection between the two as existed between her 
and ‘Tecumseh. 

In his adolescent years Laulewasika took heavily to drink. His drunken- 
ness resulted from a feeling of insecurity as much as from the common 
lack of restraint among the Indians when firewater was available. The 
very sense of loneliness and rejection that impelled ‘Tecumseh to leader- 
ship over the young warriors sent his brother to the comforts of the 
bottle. 

Laulewasika was on hand when the Treaty of Greenville was being 
negotiated, and liquor was in the near-by kegs and in the minds of the 
chiefs. He remained for some time in this neighborhood, where there 
was whisky in abundance. For the better part of the next eight or 
nine years even his own tribesmen counted him a dissolute loafer. He 
lost an eye when an arrow he was shooting split in two. ‘The handker- 
chief he wore over the empty socket gave him a raffsh look. He made 
some gestures toward being a doctor. To treat sick Indians he moved to 
the White River in Indiana and established himself at the site of Ander- 
son, a town named after a Delaware chief. 

Then, all in an instant, there was a spectacular change in Laulewasika. 
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It was as if a cicada had abandoned its dry shell. He was transformed. 
From a slothful drunkard he became a man of intense energy and rigid 
abstemiousness. He began to exhort the Indians to come out of their 
wickedness and live simple, virtuous lives. : 

Indian Agent Forsyth, who had his information from one of Laule- 
wasika’s acquaintances during the vagabond years, said the Prophet owed 
his reformation to preachers whose words he could not even understand 
but whose motions so influenced him that he quit drinking and adopted 
a new mode of life. ‘These preachers were Shakers, newly arrived in the 
West, whose spiritual devotions were expressed in dancing, jerking and 
other exuberant physical manifestations. The preaching of the Shaker 
faith in Kentucky and Indiana was one of a number of profound influ- 
ences brought to bear on Laulewasika that lifted him out of his in- 
temperence and indolence and made him one of the most extraordinary 
religious leaders of his race or time. 

His rise and preaching require close examination because they became 
an integral part of ‘Tecumseh’s movement for racial solidarity. While 
‘Tecumseh did not direct the Prophet’s activities in detail and was often 
separated from him, he remained the strong supervisory force and the 
only repressive influence to bridle his less steadfast brother. 

The Prophet later on gave due credit to the Shakers for inspiring him 
to crusade among the Indians. This inspiration was second only to the 
influence of ‘Tecumseh. The Shaker principles afforded him ideas when 
he came to develop his code for the red race. He told many times the 
manner in which his regeneration occurred. 

When he was a doctor, he said, he was.a very wicked man. Some time 
before 1805, while tending the sick during an epidemic in the White 
River neighborhood, he was suddenly overcome with the “deep and 
awful sense” of his sins. He “cried mightily to the Good Spirit to show 
him some way of escape.” Distress overcame him, and he fell into a 


trance, the first of many marvelous visions which gave rise to the mistaken | 


impression of later-day writers that he was a cataleptic or an epileptic. 
He was the type of mystic often encountered among the tribes—the 
mystic who had faith in his ability to obtain power and knowledge 
through spiritual insight and direct contact with the Master of Life and 
who became surcharged with religious zeal and was transported by those 
emotional paroxysms which are not uncommon in all primitive worship. 

The Prophet said he seemed to be journeying along a roadway until 
he reached a fork, where he was told that the right path led to happiness 
and the left to misery. The fork represented a condition in life reached 
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by sinners like himself, who still had an opportunity to quit their evil 
ways by choosing the right path, stopping all wickedness and doing only 
good. ‘The left path was for those who persisted in doing evil after they 
had been shown their error. ‘The journey of life was slow until the traveler 
reached the fork. Then those who chose to go to the left moved swiftly 
toward destruction. | 

In his vision Laulewasika passed down the left branch, where he saw 
three houses. From the first and second houses bypaths went over and 
connected with the right roadway, but from the third house there was 
no way over and, somehow, no way back. That house was Eternity. 
From it none might return. Great crowds of people were moving rapidly 
along the left roadway, and in each house was a vast multitude at differ- 
ent stages of judgment and misery. He mentioned especially, because of 
his own experience, the horrible punishment of the drunkard. ‘The sight 
that met him in the last house was appalling. One of the sufferers offered 
him a cup of liquor that looked like molten lead. When he refused, the 
sufferer said, “Come, drink! You used to love whisky!” When the 
sufferer drank his bowels were “seized with exquisite burning,” yet he 
drank again and again. The torment in this last house was beyond de- 
scription. All in the vile durance would scream out and “roar like the 
falls of a river.” 

This phantasmagoria he offered not as the usual allegory but as a direct 
revelation. 

In later visions Laulewasika took the right branch of the road and 
found it covered with flowers of exceeding fragrance. A house stood at 
the end of the path, and in it was everything that was “beautiful, sweet 
and pleasant.” But in that first occult visitation of his the emphasis was 
all on the fate of the wicked. The Master of Life directed him to warn 
his people of their terrible danger. 

The ex-drunkard began to preach to any and all who would listen to 
him. He was deeply in earnest, for his regeneration was indeed complete. 
In a society that imposed no moral inhibitions against drunkenness and 
in a tribe that scarcely ever recognized or applied personal repressions, 
the sudden and permanent change of Laulewasika’s entire habit pattern 
from dissipation to total abstinence was evidence of strong purpose and 
determination. He learned to speak with great emotional fervor. Alter- 
nately he would weep in his pleading and grow stern in his admonition. 
Often he would go into the woods to commune with the Great Spirit. 

The alarm he sounded caused members of many different tribes to 
come to him at his White River camp. Some of them believed, con- 
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fessed and turned to a new way of life. But he at once encountered re- 
sistance from the village chiefs, whom he held “very wicked” because they 
encouraged their followers to “continue their wicked ways.’ At this 
juncture, early in 1805, the Master of Life, with whom he believed he 
had a rapport of aim and understanding, directed him to go to Green- 
ville, “to the big ford where the peace was concluded” and found a place 
of worship. 

As is often the case in reform movements, Laulewasika had drawn 
riffraff to him at the outset. ‘They came mostly from the Shawnee and 
the Delawares, with ne’er-do-well drifters of other prairie tribes. 

His decision to go to Greenville in 1805 coincided with a call sent 
out by older Shawnee chiefs for the tribe to concentrate at their head- 
quarters at Wapakoneta and the Tawa towns near the headwaters of the 
Auglaize. The call went both to the Shawnee fragments living on the 
Mississinewa River near what is now Marion, Indiana, and to Tecumseh 
and Laulewasika and the elements of the tribe scattered along the White 
River from the site of Anderson to that of Muncie. ‘These two groups met 
at Greenville, and there Laulewasika prevailed on most of them to settle 
and part company with the Auglaize contingent that responded largely 
to the leadership of the old warrior Blackhoof. ‘The younger brother did 
the pleading, but the Shawnee who remained did so because of their 
devotion to Tecumseh rather than their spiritual acceptance of Laule- 
wasika at this stage of his preaching. 

Soon after the settlement in Greenville word was received that the 
aged Shawnee prophet Penagashega, or Change of Feathers, had died at 
one of the Auglaize villages. ‘The news had a violent effect on Laulewasika. 
Until then he had looked on himself as no more than a preacher devoted 
to lifting the moral standard of all who would come to hear his voice. 
Now the Shawnee were without a prophet—and who should be the new 
prophet but he? The high emotional pitch into which he projected him- 
self during his preaching surged through him at this portentous moment. 
The pipe he was lighting dropped heavily to the ground. He fell in a 
prolonged faint. It was several days before he could return to his cus- 
tomary preaching. Then he told of another visit to the land of the here- 
after. It was like the first account but gave more colorful details of how 
the drunkards who quaffed the molten lead they thought was whisky 
had flames shooting from their mouths. He also related a more positive 
injunction from the Master of Life for the tribe to reform before it 
perished from its iniquities. 

Several months elapsed during which Tecumseh and Laulewasika were 
intensely occupied. It was not until November 1805 that the younger 
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brother appeared before the Greenville settlement in a new role, with 
a new religious code, as a prophet sent by the Master of Life. He an- 
nounced that he had dropped the name of Laulewasika and adopted 
that of ‘T’enskwautawa, “the Open Door,” a term he took from the saying 
of Jesus, “I am the door,” in the tenth chapter of the Gospel of St. John. 
His code was built on the antiwhite doctrine Tecumseh had gleaned — 
from his familiarity with the aims of Pontiac and had nourished and 
developed. On this were superposed precepts selected from the Shaker 
creed. Finally the code was given a cloak of Indian mysticism and ritual- 
ism that covered it with Algonquian traditions and the legends and 
preachings of the noted Indian prophets of the past. 

Such an amalgam could have been the product only of a mind rich 
in knowledge, firm in purpose and supple in understanding—the sort 
of mind that was disclosed in ‘Tecumseh’s speeches. Fundamentally it 
was an admixture of general ethics and Tecumseh’s tribal law—to fore- 
swear white methods and return to old Indian ways, to drink no liquor 
and engage in no intertribal wars. It was known as the Prophet’s code, 
and this is the easy way to refer to it. 


2. THE GREAT RELIGIOUS AWAKENING AND THE SHAKERS 


The coming of the nineteenth century was marked in the western 
white settlements by a spiritual revival of extraordinary fervor. To the 
Prophet, religion was in the air like the pollen of late summer, and he 
was aroused to fever pitch by it. 

The spontaneous surge of religious sentiment had begun in 1800 in 
Logan and Christian counties, Kentucky, and then had swept northward 
across the state into Ohio and southern Indiana. 

The frontier awakening, called the “Great Kentucky Revival,” but 
also “the wild carnival,” was perhaps unparalleled as a religious upheaval 
affecting an entire pouplation. One eyewitness told of a baby six months 
old being spiritually moved. Said another: 


The scene was awful beyond description; the falling, crying out, pray- 
ing, exhorting, singing, shouting, etc., exhibited such a new and striking 
evidence of a supernatural power, that few, if any, could escape without 
being affected. Such as tried to run from it were frequently struck on 
the way, or impelled, by some alarming signal, to return. 


The revival was started by the Reverend Barton W. Stone, founder 
of the New Light Church, assisted by a number of preachers and laymen. 
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The New Lights spread rapidly and at the end of five years were the 
strongest religious denomination of the pioneer West. 

Almost at the outset information about the wave of religious enthusi- 
asm that was passing along the frontier reached the Shakers’ headquarters | 
at New Lebanon, New York. They at once determined to send out three _ 
witnesses. Benjamin S. Youngs, Isaac Bates and John Meacham made __ 
the journey in the spring and early summer of 1800, traveling the entire 
distance on foot. Youngs, the outstanding member of the delegation, was 
a man of unusual fire and zeal. Soon after reaching Kentucky he con- 
verted three of the New Light laymen, Richard McNemar, John Dunlavy 
and Matthew Houston, to the Shaker faith. McNemar, a pioneer of rug- 
ged principles and physical powers, became one of the prominent Shaker 
ministers. ‘The group moved into the newer, fertile field of Ohio and 
founded Union Village in Warren County, three miles west of Lebanon, 
which became the Shakers’ seat west of the Alleghenies. 

One striking feature of the Shaker belief was a conviction taken from 
Jeremiah XXXI, the fourth and thirteenth verses, which revealed to them 
that dancing was the ancient method of adoration and reverence. The 
men and women danced facing each other but in separate groups. Be- 
cause of the excitable nature of these demonstrations, which aftected 
the entire body, the denomination was called “Shakers,” at first derisively. 
Later the term was accepted by the church as appropriate and a 
distinction. 

The Shakers emphasized a life of innocent purity, which implied “en- 
tire abstinence from all sexual and carnal gratifications.” In practical ap- 
plication they allowed for the weakness of the flesh and recognized the 
existence of two orders. The lower or Adamic order comprised those who 
wished to populate the earth; they were permitted to indulge in sexual 
relations, but only to produce offspring. The spiritual order was made 
up of members who followed a higher law and recognized celibacy as__ 
the state of supreme holiness and happiness. ‘The Prophet said he ac- ~ 
cepted all the Shaker principles except celibacy. | 

Other Shaker tenets, briefly summarized, were to refrain from war, 
bloodshed, all forms of violence, party contentions, politics and all pride 
and worldly ambition; to be just and honest and pay all debts; to practice 
kindness and charity toward all mankind; to adhere to the truth and 
oppose falsehood, deceit and hypocrisy and to keep all vows and promises. 
They held that God is dual—both male and female, Mother and Father 
—just as the two attributes exist throughout nature. Christ, in turn, had 
been manifest in both male and female form, the male being Jesus and 
the female Ann Lee, the English emigrant who founded the sect. 
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The Shaker doctrine and method of worship strongly appealed to the 
Indian instinct to find emotional outlet through the dance. It was an 
Indian, Smohallah, who later started the sect on the Pacific Coast. The 
sympathetic response from the Shawnee was especially quick and strong 
because of the tribe’s traditional recognition of the equality of women. 
The Shawnee language had no masculine or femine gender; everything 
in nature was of a common sex, and the supreme tribal custodian was a 
legendary grandmother named Skemotah, who was ever weaving a great 
net into which the righteous eventually would be gathered up into the 
happy hunting ground. 


3. THE PROPHETS CODE AND THE SHAWNEE TRADITION 


The so-called “Prophet’s code” was devised primarily for the Shawnee 
and was extended progressively to the other tribes. ‘The Shawnee were 
given a favored position in its account of the creation of the different 
peoples, lifted bodily out of ancient Shawnee tradition. As retold in a 
speech delivered by the old prophet Change of Feathers at a council at 
Fort Wayne in 1803, it held that the Master of Life, who was an Indian, 
made the Shawnee before any other human beings and that they sprang 
from his brain. He parted the waters for them to cross on dry land, placed 
them on an island and endowed them with all the knowledge he pos- 
sessed. From them all other red men were descended. From his breast 
the Master of Life made the English and French, and from his feet the 
Dutch. He made the Long Knives out of his hands. All these inferior 
taces he made white and put them on the other side of the big water. 
For many ages the Shawnee enjoyed their peculiar gift of knowledge 
and were masters of the North American continent. When at last they 
fell into sinful ways, the Master of Life deprived them of their learning 
and transferred it to the white people. Yet he promised he would restore 
it to the Shawnee when they rose out of their corruption and demon- 
strated that they deserved to have it back again. 

Years passed, and a monstrous canoe came over the water “filled,” 
said the old prophet, “with the very people who had got the knowledge 
which belonged to the Shawnee.” Not being satisfied merely with the 
knowledge, the white people came ashore and took the lands also, pre- 
tending to purchase them; but both the old and the new prophets held 
that the very goods which they gave for the lands were the property of 
the Indians, not of the whites, “because the knowledge which enabled 
them to manufacture these goods actually belonged to the Shawnee.” 
The Master of Life, however, was now about to restore the knowledge to 
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the Shawnee and to trample the Long Knives under foot. All this was 
tasty food for a simple people eager for an explanation of why they were 
being forced from their homes. ‘Tenskwautawa—or Tecumseh for him— 
had too much acumen to continue in the same vein after he had procured 
his first hundred converts. He dropped the exclusive Shawnee theme, 
and pilgrims from the other tribes began to gather from all directions. 

The Prophet’s early, guileless followers believed him the reincarnation 
of Manabozho, the Algonquians’ great “first doer” and teacher, who had 
dealt with the hard conditions of his own early day, just as the Prophet 
was now chosen to deal with the danger of white encroachment. The 
tribes, instead of maintaining their detachment and purity, had adopted 
white methods that resulted in their degradation. Manabozho as a pun- 
ishment had called in the game from the forests. He had locked it up 
inside the earth, which made it necessary for the Indians to eat the flesh 
of “filthy hogs.” Now they must return to their pristine mode of living. 
The Prophet had been designated to show them the way. 


4. THE SHAKERS VISIT THE PROPHET 


One of the elements often lost sight of in passing judgment on the 
Prophet—or ‘Tecumseh—is that his movement, besides being an outburst 
of militant racialism, was a part of that Great Revival which moved across 
the pioneer West immediately after the settlements had been rendered 
comparatively safe and the backwoodsmen were given a chance to think 
of something else than the immediate struggle for survival. 

That this revival did not express itself among the Indians in any general 
trend toward the Christian faith may be attributed almost wholly to the 
Gnadenhutten massacre, which remained uppermost in the minds of 
most Shawnee and Delawares whenever they thought of the Christian 
teaching. Christianity, they felt, was to be distrusted because the Chris- 


tians at Gnadenhutten had butchered unoffending members of their own | 


faith. ‘The Moravian missionary John Heckewelder quoted the Delawares 
as saying that “while the Christians held the big book in one hand,” they 
clutched their murderous weapons in the other. In his discussions with 
the Shakers the Prophet professed to believe in the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, but he must have felt as Tecumseh did that by recognizing Christ 
he tended to dishonor the white race, because the whites had killed Christ. 
‘Tecumseh boldly found in the crucifixion an added reason why the whites 
could not be trusted. 

In the spring of 1807 the Shakers sent a deputation to the Prophet in 
an effort to have him adopt their faith and discontinue his own, but in 
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such a major matter he was subject to Tecumseh’s decision and he knew 
what that would be. The religious headquarters had been built at Green- 
ville. The Prophet was traveling much to his other centers at the Muncie 
and Anderson sites, and he and Tecumseh were making extended trips 
to other tribes. 

The Shakers reached Greenville on March 23. They found Tecumseh 
and the Prophet settled on a tongue of land between a clear, rippling 
little stream that now bears the misnomer Mud Creek and Greenville 
Creek, into which it empties. The tongue is still called Tecumseh Point 
and is typical of the locations selected by him, for it is protected by banks 
on two sides, possesses a good supply of fresh water and has ample corn- 
lands about it. The site, a scant mile from the heart of the present city 
of Greenville, is now partly in meadow or cultivated fields and partly 
occupied by a large chocolate factory. 

There the Prophet’s followers had built a frame meetinghouse measur- 
ing 150 by 34 feet for use in bad weather. Surrounding it were fifty or 
sixty cabins, all sending up smoke on the cold day, and a number of 
wigwams. ‘The Shakers learned that Tecumseh and the Prophet were 
making maple sugar—a delight which the Indians handed on to the 
whites—and a guide took them to the sugar camp. The Prophet came 
from his tent after a time, spoke for half an hour through an interpreter, 
told them of his visions and explained his code for the Indians. ‘Tecumseh 
looked on in the background but did not speak. The Prophet expressed 
“his deep and heartfelt” beliefs in “the most poignant eloquence.” 

The Shakers found the Prophet’s followers miserably fed. ‘They di- 
vided one wild turkey among thirty or forty Indians. At sundown de- 
votions the Prophet spoke impressively. ‘The crowd at each pause in his 
remarks shouted “Seguoy,” “Amen.” Other services at dawn lasted half 
an hour. 

Said Richard McNemar: 


We felt as if we were among the tribes of Israel on their march to 
Canaan. Their simplicity and unaffected zeal for the increase of the 
work of the Good Spirit . . . their willingness to undergo hunger, fatigue, 
hard labor and sufferings . . . were considerations truly affecting. 


The Prophet, McNemar said, “hailed the opening day with loud aspira- 
tions of gratitude to the Good Spirit.” 


From all we could gather, from their account of the work, and of their 
faith and practice, what we heard and felt in their evening and morning 
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worship—their peaceful dispositions, and attention to industry, we were 
induced to believe that God, in very deed, was mightily at work among 
them. 


The Shakers invited some of the Indians to visit them at Union Village. 
McNemar’s parting observation was: 


Although these poor Shawnees had had no particular instruction but 
what they received by the outpouring of the Spirit, yet in point of real 
light and understanding, as well as behavior, they shame the Christian 
world. 


The Shakers left them some money with which to buy corn. Later, 
when a few followers of the Prophet went to Union Village and got food, 
the other whites of the neighborhood rose in great indignation and 
threatened to run the Shakers out of Ohio if they persisted in feeding the 
Indians. This was the first rumble against the Shakers—a forewarning of 
the approaching mob violence that would leave them very little in Ohio 
except their name attached to a Cleveland suburb. The uprisings re- 
flected the intolerant frontier attitude with which the Prophet, too, 
contended. 


5. HARRISON’ S REQUEST FOR MIRACLES IS ANSWERED 


From his uneasy seat of government at Vincennes, Governor William 
Henry Harrison of Indiana Territory viewed with misgivings the estab- 
lishment of an Indian religious center at Greenville. It represented ac- 
tivity among the tribes, and any activity, in his opinion, was potentially 
sinister. ‘he Prophet’s frequent trips to exhort his Indiana followers 
were regularly reported to the governor and made him fear that some sort 
of trouble or violence impended. He took prompt steps to harass and 
discredit the Prophet and destroy his influence. Whether or not he could 
have controlled and utilized the movement had he approached the ~ 
Prophet more candidly at the outset, in the spirit of the Shakers, remains 
an open question. At any rate, he never made the effort. 

Five months after the Prophet had announced himself successor to 
Change of Feathers, Harrison was challenging his spiritual authority. In 
April 1806 the governor sent a message to the Delawares intended to 
expose him: 


Who is this pretended Prophet who dares to speak in the name of the 
Great Creator? Examine him. ... Demand of him some proof at least 
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of his being the messenger of the Deity. If God really employed him, He 
has doubtless authorized him to perform miracles that he may be known 
and received as a prophet. If he is really a prophet, ask him to cause the 
sun to stand still, the moon to alter its course, the rivers to cease to flow, 
or the dead to rise from their graves. If he does these things, you may 
then believe he has been sent from God. 


Harrison could not have dreamed what a train of miracles his challenge 
would bring forth. The Indian, with his primitive superstitions, untram- 
meled imagination and stanch faith in the direct intervention of the 
Master of Life in his daily affairs, dwelt in a world of miracles. Never did 
the wind whisper through the pines, or the muskrat grow a heavy coat, 
or the whippoorwill call from a new station on its nightly rounds, or the 
moonlight glint, or the serpent writhe, but some message or portent from 
the Good Spirit was implied. Harrison was steeped in the lore of the 
ancient Romans but little acquainted as yet with the fancies and appari- 
tions that accompanied the Indian on his journeys through the deep 
woods. Miracles were the daily spiritual food of the red race and could 
be furnished readily at Harrison’s bidding. 

The Shawnee Prophet was always ready to oblige with a miracle, and 
he had ample guile to take advantage of the opening offered by Harrison’s 
challenge. He immediately proclaimed that on June 16, 1806, he would 
cause the sun to darken. It was whispered later across the frontier that 
British agents had given him the date of the coming eclipse. ‘The charge 
deserves some examination, because it was one of the first of many efforts 
to associate the Prophet’s religion with British chicanery. The truth is 
that any alert individual in the West had plenty of advance warning of 
the eclipse. The surprising point is that Harrison did not guess he might 
be caught in his own trap. Universities and individual scientists were as 
eager for information then as now. ‘The site of Springfield, Illinois, was 
directly in the path of the total eclipse, and there on the open prairie 
Harvard University set up its observation station well in advance. An- 
other temporary observatory was established at Des Moines, Iowa, and 
still another at Mattoon, Illinois. The government’s own point of obser- 
vation was at Burlington, Iowa, and nine professors journeyed thither 
across the country with staffs and apparatus. An important station was 
prepared at Shelbyville, Kentucky. No oncoming event in the whole 
history of the West had occasioned so much advance activity. The 
Prophet learned of it early and predicted it to the Indians before they 
might hear of it from others. 
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None of the observation stations of the scientists had prepared a pro- 
gram approaching in formality the picturesque ceremonials which were 
planned by the Prophet at Greenville. He assumed personal charge of the 
eclipse. It was to be his own project and accomplishment. He sent out 
word for the Indians to assemble on the appointed date, and a great crowd 
gathered. 

‘The day of June 16, 1806, chanced to be clear and beautiful throughout 
the Mississippi basin. An hour before the sun was to begin to darken, the 
Prophet came from his wigwam and stepped slowly and portentously to 
the center of the vast circle. He was a heavy man of great physical 
strength. He stood haughty and erect, adorned with a crest of outspread 
raven’s wings, which gave him commanding height. He wore dark, flow- 

ing robes like King Arthur’ s wizard or a prophet of old. ‘Tecumseh, who 


sat with a group of chiefs, was seven years his senior, yet looked younger — 


than his brother. ‘The traces of a dissipated life were fading but slowly 
from the Prophet’s battered but arresting countenance. A black silk 
handkerchief tied around his head to cover his mutilated eye added a 
bizarre touch to his celestial show. 

Exactly at 11:32 A.M, the Prophet pointed a summoning finger at the 
sun. Slowly, but in apparent response to his gesture, the disk of the moon 
began to move across its face. An unearthly, ashen hue spread over the 
faces of the copper-toned Indians seated in the great circle. The fowls 
went to roost and the gaunt cows lay down in their pasture. In the 
heavens Venus and Mars shone brilliantly, and the three bright stars 
could be seen in the Belt of Orion, together with such stars as Sirius and 
Capella. 


Then the Prophet called out in all his vigor, asking the Good Father | 


of the universe to take his hand from the face of the sun. He knew the 
period of total eclipse would be brief and timed his sorcery accordingly. 


The Master of Life responded to his supplications and light gradually | 


returned to the earth. 

The Indians, when again they breathed freely, were now the almost 
idolatrous followers of the Prophet and his teachings. Had they not heard 
his prediction and witnessed his actions when he caused the sun to hide 
its face? Had they not watched with all eyes when he restored light by 


his entreaty? The news spread like a grass fire across the prairies, and the © 
story of this miracle spawned a profusion of others. The Prophet made © 
no effort to discourage them but, rather, gave them a boost. Credulous — 


bearers of tall tales related that he was producing ears of corn large enough 


to feed twelve men. His pumpkins grew as big as wigwams. The Good — 
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Spirit would send forth at his bidding storms of hailstones huge as corn 
mortars, which would fall on the white people and crush them and leave 
the land to the red folk. If the Indians would but believe him, he, after 
four years, would bring about two days of total darkness, during which 
he would travel as an invisible spirit across the land and call the animals 
out of the depths of the earth again. He would thus make game as plen- 
tiful for the hunt as it had been before the white men came. He would 
call up the loved ones of the Indians on a resurrection day. Miracles, 
indeed! Harrison could have them in good measure! 

Carefully guarded in his own tepee, the Prophet had a bowl that was 
said to possess supernatural power, a gift from the Master of Life. He 
had a torch presented to him by Manabozho and a belt of beans which 
he claimed had grown out of his own flesh. ‘Those who touched the beans 
were in effect “shaking hands with the Prophet” and promising to follow 
him—a ceremony which for half a dozen years was engaged in repeatedly 
over almost half the continent, as heralds and disciples or the Prophet 
himself carried the belt to the different tribes. Those who “shook hands 
with the Prophet” by touching the belt were alleged to be rendered 
invulnerable in combat with the whites. 

While there was a tendency to ridicule the Prophet’s religious para- 
phernalia—this string of beans and a straw dummy—and to hold that 
they disclosed him an impostor, they were the best symbolism he and his 
followers, in their wretched poverty, could devise. ‘The pitiful dummy, 
which was kept concealed, was supposed to represent the Prophet’s body, 
and the beans conveyed something of the idea of rebirth or continuity of 
existence. ‘The practical purpose of his injunction that the fire must not 
be permitted to go out in the household is uncertain, but very likely it 
was twofold. If the fire had to be tended carefully the Indian was not so 
likely to go off on a war or a drunken orgy. Moreover, it gave him some- 
thing to do that tied him to the religion and made him think of the 
Prophet many times a day. The Greeks had the same idea of the burning 
fire symbolizing eternal life. The “spark of life” is a universal concept. 


6. THE SPREAD OF A NEW RELIGION 


The Prophet rode over the wide prairies and into the remote North- 
west, preaching the creed and inviting converts to come and live with 
him at Greenville. 

Not until many years later, when accounts came to be compiled and 
examined, were the facts about the remarkable spread of the Prophet's 
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religion fully known. George Catlin devoted the eight years after 1829 
to painting pictures of Indians and visiting their villages beyond the 
Mississippi. He knew the Prophet and painted a portrait that shows the 
strong, dominating countenance he retained to the end of his life. Catlin 
told of the far-flung territory over which he found traces of the Prophet’s 
trail. The religion had gone north as far as the Province of Saskatchewan. 

How the religion was introduced into a new tribe was described by 
John Tanner, who lived with the Ojibway, or Chippewa, tribe at the 
west end and on the northern shore of Lake Superior. Tanner had been 
captured in 1786, when he was six years old, and lived with the tribe until 
he was thirty-nine. 

The Chippewa built a large tabernacle and held an impressive meeting 
to espouse the doctrine. The dummy figure of a man was brought in 
under a blanket, guarded by two young Indians. Four strings of moldy 
beans were carried about the building and held before all present. Each 
person was supposed to draw one of them gently through his hand— 
and so take the Prophet’s hand. All who touched the beans had already 
killed their dogs and given up their medicine bags—both taboo—and the 
mere touching of the beans carried a promise to recognize the Prophet as 
supreme and to obey his instructions. 

The over-all results of the religion were wholesome. There was less 
drunkenness among the Chippewa, and for three or four years war was 
little in their thoughts. The whole aspect of the tribe was changed. 

Tanner’s account is supported by others showing how the new religion 
stirred the emotions of the Chippewa and soon dominated the entire 
Lake Superior area. At the Chippewa capital of Shagawaumikong, now 
Bayfield, Wisconsin, the lake waters were covered with medicine bags 
tossed in by members of the tribe. 

Tecumseh’s contributions to the Prophet’s code were nostalgic. Men 
since the beginning of time, in periods of distress, have called for a return 
to conditions as they were. The beauties of the past, not its sorrows, linger ~ 
in the human memory. What Tecumseh sought had been sought by 
King Philip and Pontiac. It stirred lost pride and independence in the 
red men, that they might make a strong stand for their land and liberty. 

He had learned patience. Through the early years of the nineteenth 
century he awaited some chance to resume on favorable terms the conflict 
with the Long Knives if the lands could not be preserved peacefully. 
Meanwhile the spread of the Prophet’s religion was tending to tighten 
the bonds of friendship among the Northwest tribes. They dwelt in 
friendship. Intertribal peace was the first step toward intertribal union. 
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The only menace was one always to be dreaded—the pressure from the 
Sioux and, to a lesser extent, the Chippewa. The Sioux, the most warlike 
tribe of the Northwest, stood as a barrier against any migration of the 
Great Lakes Indians in that direction. The danger was that the Sioux 
might decide to move farther southward. Already they had pressed the 
Sauk and Foxes and the Kickapoo south, causing them to dislodge the 
Ilinois and the Kaskaskia. Manifestly the area north of the Ohio and east 
of the Mississippi had to be held, else the tribes would be crushed between 
the white invasion from the east and the equally hostile red men from 
beyond the Mississippi. By reaching the trans-Mississippi tribes with his 
religion, the Prophet had provided breathing time. 

This, of course, was not the first instance in which a militant religion 
was employed for political or nationalistic ends. ‘There have been “holy 
wars” since the time of Joshua. ‘Tecumseh had such illustrious prede- 
cessors as Constantine and Oliver Cromwell, and, of even closer simi- 
larity, Mohammed and Khalid ibn Walid, the Sword of Islam. Moreover, 
the combination of chief and prophet, of Tecumseh and Tenskwautawa, 
to guide the Indians through an emergency was in keeping with Indian 
traditions. Perhaps the pattern was set as far back as the association of 
Hiawatha and Dekanawida, the warrior and the priest who formed the 
federation of the Five Nations in the century that witnessed the arrival 
of Columbus on the shores of the New World. 

The Delaware prophet Wangomend, often referred to as the “unknown 
prophet,” who preached for Pontiac, had also called for the abandonment 
of all articles of white manufacture, a return to the bow and arrow and 
to clothing made of skins. But he was actuated by cupidity much more 
than Tenskwautawa was. Wangomend drew maps on deerskin, which he 
called “the Great Book of Writing,” that showed the locations of the 
tribes as originally assigned them by the Great Spirit, and the places into 
which they had drifted through neglect of duty. The maps were fifteen 
inches square, and Wangomend pointed to them as he talked. ‘Then he 
sold them like hot cakes to the anxious red men for a dollar apiece. 

It causes some wonder that at no point did the government make a 
gesture of sympathy to the Prophet, whose work at the outset had no 
forbidding aspects, whatever may have been Harrison’s apprehensions. 
The governor’s opinions at this stage were based on the impressions he 
gained from William Wells, that adopted son of Little Turtle who had 
turned to the whites when Wayne’s army approached. Wells had been 
appointed Indian agent at Fort Wayne, Indiana. Here he maintained a 
close association with Little Turtle and kept sending agitated reports to 
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Harrison at Vincennes. Little Turtle, who, like the Shawnee Blackhoof, 
had gone over completely to the whites and lived in comfort on their 
annuities, was out of sympathy with the Prophet, and his attitude colored 
Wells’s. Both Wells and Harrison looked on the Prophet as a British tool. 

If Wells disturbed Harrison, Harrison did not seriously alarm President 
Jefferson. Writing to John Adams after his retirement to Monticello, 
Jefferson gave a summary of the Prophet’s religion that represented 
official opinion while he was President: 


The Wabash Prophet is more rogue than fool, if to be a rogue is not 
the greatest of follies. He rose to notice when I was in the administration 
and became, of course, a proper subject for me. The inquiry was made 
with diligence. ... I concluded . . . that he was a visionary, enveloped in 
their antiquities, and vainly endeavoring to lead back his brethren to the 
fancied beatitudes of their golden age. I thought there was little danger 
of his making many proselytes from the habits and comforts they had 
learned from the whites, to the hardships and privations of savagism, and 
no great harm if he did. We let him go, therefore, unmolested. ... 


The Purge 


1. THE PROPHET AND THE MORAVIANS COMPETE FOR CONVERTS 


For wuisky the Prophet had substituted the more virulent intoxicant of 
power, and the question remained whether he could handle it better. 
The pride that gave Tecumseh dignity and set him apart as a leader of 
stature and magnetism became in Tenskwautawa a vanity that exploded 
in impatience, and, as a next easy step, in cruelty to the unresponsive. 
He was intolerant of those who might cavil or remain apathetic. 

Honest he undoubtedly was in his desire to lift the moral standards of 
his followers, yet he was equally concerned with pampering his own 
conceit. ‘The Master of Life had not cut him in the noble proportions of 
his brother. ‘Tecumseh’s was the stronger intellect, the resourceful and 
patient character. The Prophet, with his arrogance and boasting, needed 
praise and applause. His appetite for power proved insatiable. He had 
never come to grips with reality; he might provide the trappings but 
never the solid core of a new religion. Egotism is not incompatible with 
flamboyant or even successful evangelism. ‘The Prophet’s excessive desire 
for recognition constrained him to the exhibitionism and mysticism that 
stimulated the emotions, aroused enthusiasms and brought great crowds 
of Indians thronging to Greenville. ‘Tecumseh might not have done so 
much with his forthright, reasoned oratory. 

Just how much of the new religion Tecumseh supplied apart from the 
taboos against white products and methods is relatively unimportant. 
The important thing is that he used an earnest, worthy and sincere creed 
in a crusade for a cause he counted imperative. He used the Prophet as 
a purifying and forging tool. 

The Prophet was more a haranguer than a persuader, more a showman 
than a statesman. Tecumseh might have fared better with a better instru- 
ment, yet, under his guidance and by the Prophet’s own melodramatic 
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instincts, the Prophet did rise to extraordinary influence over the tribes. 

The usual danger in employing a vain man is that he is likely to cut 
away and follow a headstrong course. ‘Tecumseh faced this danger with 
the Prophet and was destined to suffer shock and disappointment. 

There was vindictiveness in the Prophet which first expressed itself 
against Christian Delawares living at Anderson. Some of the survivors of 
Gnadenhutten, fleeing from the Tuscarawas Valley to Sandusky, moved 
on to White River. They had been offered a large tract by the Delaware 
Council, which hoped to bring the scattered elements of the tribe together 
in eastern Indiana. ‘The Moravians concluded that they also were invited, 
as they felt the council would not want the Christian Indians left without 
their teaching. They sent two missionaries, Abraham Luckenbach and 
John Peter Kluge, newly arrived in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, after having 
spent ten years instructing the Arawak Indians in Dutch Guiana. 

The journal kept by these two men gives the clearest firsthand picture 
of the beginning of the Prophet’s purge, which was to extend from the 
Delawares to the other tribes of the Northwest. ‘They maintained their 
mission at Anderson in preference to a site inspected upstream from 
Muncie on the direct trail from Greenville. Whisky was moving in such 
quantities across this trail to the White and Wabash river Indians that 
the missionaries wanted a more remote location. Even where they were, 
Indian intoxication soon became their major problem. The tribesmen 
on the White River were “literally drowned in a flood of whisky.” 

Almost from the beginning the Christian mission at Anderson seemed 
doomed to an unfortunate end. One reason was that the settlers were 
ignoring the Greenville Treaty line and biting hungrily into the Indian 
lands; another, that the Shawnee, among them Tecumseh and the 
Prophet, were frequenting the neighborhood and, after the Prophet’s 
reformation, were exerting a much stronger pull on the Indians than the 
Moravians were. Finally, Governor Harrison was not happy over the 
prospects of having a permanent Indian settlement at Anderson or, as 
later developed, at any other place in the Territory and withheld his | 
patronage from this Christian colony to the point where the Moravians 
believed he was actually hostile. By encouraging the Christian Delawares 
in 1805 and 1806 Harrison might have tended to offset the growing im- 
portance of the Prophet’s mission in Greenville. The Prophet did his 
earliest preaching in the Muncie-Anderson area, and perhaps the first 
object of his scorn was the Christianity of the Moravians, a religion which 
he declared would make the red men effeminate, soften and destroy them. 

The Moravians agreed that the best of the Prophet’s teachings was the 
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prohibition of firewater. “If only the Indians would follow that injunc- 
tion!” ‘They noted the Prophet’s exclusive description of God as having 
a head “half gray and half white, for the remaining part being like an 
Indian.” 


2. PERSECUTION OF THE CHRISTIAN DELAWARES 


Early in 1806 the Prophet, who was making frequent trips to Indiana 
from Greenville, where ‘Tecumseh remained, began to tighten down on 
the Delawares. ‘The most venerable Delaware chief on White River was 
Teteboxti. He had become the sachem after the death in 1804 of the 
celebrated Buckongahelos, who had helped destroy St. Clair and then 
had fallen into ill favor with some of his tribe. Surviving friends of 
Buckongahelos had never been satisfied that he died a natural death. 
Rumor persisted that ‘Teteboxti had poisoned him in order to succeed 
him, though no evidence was ever produced. Now that the Prophet began 
to concern himself with what had happened, his interest was heightened 
by the failure of T’eteboxti to pay homage to his religious leadership. 

A point of rivalry was that the old Delaware presided each year at what 
the Moravians termed a “great heathen festival,” celebrating the corn 
harvest. Indians came from all directions across the flatlands, large 
numbers of deer and bear were brought in, barrels of whisky were broken 
open and consumed, and the braves ate, drank and danced all night at 
the carnival in a manner that appalled both the severe German mission- 
aries and the jealous Prophet. But Teteboxti’s most grievous offense was 
that he had signed a treaty with Harrison. 

The Prophet and his agents concluded T’eteboxti should be put to the 
question. The Prophet had been holding forth on the theme that a man 
should live until his teeth wore out, his hair became gray and his eyes 
dimmed, and that Indians who died before these signs of age appeared 
were victims of witchcraft. “Bilious fever”—apparently typhus or dysen- 
tery—had appeared in epidemic form. Some sinner must be responsible. 

Teteboxti was out making maple sugar in February, but the word passed 
to the Muncie town that he was really hiding in fear of his life. The 
Moravian diary entry of February 7, 1806, shows that the old Delaware 
had turned against the Christian mission and denounced it. ‘That, how- 
ever, was not sufficient to save him from the Prophet’s wrath. 

On March 13, 1806, seven Indians with blackened faces went to the 
Anderson mission, seized a Christian Indian called Brother Joshua and 
accused him of using poison and sorcery. ‘T’eteboxti was then made 
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prisoner, taken to Muncie and put to the fire in order to wring from him 
a confession of poisoning Indians. The august sachem, more than eighty 
years old, was advised that if he confessed and gave up his medicine bag 
he would be pardoned. He agreed and said his medicine bag was under 
a stone, but it could not be found there. He was strung up between two 
poles with a fire beneath him. This wrested from him a confession that 
he had hidden his medicine bag in Brother Joshua’s house. ‘The medicine 
bag was a prized and very personal possession in a race that believed in 
charms and magic cures, but it usually contained nothing more than 
herbs, some of which were beneficial and probably remain in use as 
standard medicines today. ‘Teteboxti’s bag was alleged by his persecutors 
to have in it tobacco, bones and the paraphernalia needed for incantations 
and sorcery. It was supposed that when deprived of such equipment a 
culprit would be stripped of his black arts and rendered harmless. ‘The 
torturers took Teteboxti from the fire and called Joshua, who denied 
complicity and was released pending the arrival of the Prophet. 

The Prophet reached Muncie on March 15, 1806. A great circle was 
formed, and the Indians under suspicion of using witchcraft and poison 
were brought in. The Prophet was supposed to be able to look into a 
man’s heart as easily as into his face and know whether evil existed. He 
went through a great many ceremonies and then accused a number of 
Indians of having poison. Teteboxti was of course judged guilty. Either 
in order to intimidate the Christian mission or to keep the sight of blood 
from the Prophet’s eyes, he was taken by ten men to Anderson and hit 
on the head with a hatchet. While he was still half alive he was tossed 
into the fire. The hatchetmen then had the effrontery to go to the mission 
near by and demand food and tobacco, which the helpless missionaries 
gave them. 

Others who had been marked by the Prophet and who were killed by 
executioners with blackened faces were an old woman named Caritas, or 


Ann Charity, who had lived with the Christians since childhood; an 


unnamed Indian; the half-breed chief Billy Patterson and Brother Joshua. 
Caritas, also known as Coltos, was roasted over the fire for four days while 


her tormentors demanded that she give them her medicine bag. Finally _ 
she said her grandson had it. He was out hunting, but the Prophet’s — 


messengers found him, tied him and brought him into camp. He fell 
into the spirit of things and acknowledged that once he had borrowed 
the charm from his grandmother and by using it had flown in the air over 
Kentucky and to the banks of the Mississippi River and returned, all 


between twilight and bedtime. The Prophet’s followers were taken aback _ 
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by this sensational information. They held a council and decided to set 
the boy free. Maybe the Prophet could use such a fellow! Meanwhile 
the life had been roasted out of the grandmother. 

The brutal slaying of the old chiefs and the Christian converts virtually 
ended the White River mission, though it did not finally shut down until 
November 1806. 

Thus in less than a year the Prophet had arrested the trend of the 
Indians toward Christianity. An old chief, Hackinkpomska, who had 
been among the first to welcome the Moravians to Indiana and had been 
accused before the Prophet, escaped to become a whisky dealer and 
drunkard who no longer counted in the affairs of the Delawares. The 
whisper went around that he and others had bribed the Prophet with 
cows and silver. After the spring of 1806 the Delawares were ruled by 
young men who looked to ‘Tecumseh and his brother for orders. 


3- THE WITCH HUNT MOVES FAR AFIELD 


In its ramifications the Prophet’s purge got entirely out of hand. It 
resulted in the death of several hundred independent-thinking Indians. 
Much was done under his personal directives but undoubtedly more by 
purposeful leaders who wanted to clear their own paths. The methods 
were savagely ruthless, and the religion degenerated in instances into a 
convenient vehicle for assassination. 

A whole train of little prophets popped up in various tribes, and none 
could tell who or how many were subject to Tenskwautawa’s guidance. 

Early in 1806, about the time the purge was in progress on White River, 
he visited the Wyandot at Sandusky and put his finger on four of the 
best-known squaws, labeling them witches. He appointed the men who 
were to kill them at midnight, and the slaughter would have been accom- 
plished had not the Reverend Joseph Badger, a missionary, intervened 
and in some manner managed to save them. 

Forsyth told of a Kickapoo burned to death because he would not give 
up his medicine bag and of an old man and an old woman who narrowly 
avoided the same fate. The Prophet, he said, had disciples—tantamount 
to informers—scattered as far north as Hudson Bay and westward among 
the tribes of the Missouri River. One of the repercussions was a witch 


| hunt among the New Madrid, Missouri, Indians in which as many as 


fifty of the top Shawnee and Delawares were victims. ‘The reign of terror 
continued until Tecumseh visited the area on one of his swings about 
the country and ordered a halt. The principal offense charged against 
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those killed was that they had been appearing in the disguise of animals— 
owls, foxes and the like. 

When the Prophet proposed that all hostile chiefs be assembled at a 
great feast, at which his axmen would fall upon them and kill them, Te- 
cumseh rose in his wrath. This was more than he could stomach. He 
peremptorily rejected the infamous proposal. ‘The Prophet almost met 
his end at ‘Tecumseh’s hands. 

Tecumseh favored more subtle and less sanguinary measures. Gradu- 
ally he began to work with the young men of the tribes to undermine the 
authority of the older chiefs, who were “quietly disabled by being reduced 
to a private capacity.” That was the course followed with the Kickapoo 
and the Winnebagos and later with others. With tears in his eyes an old 
Winnebago chief told an American scout that he and the other sachems 
had been stripped of their power and everything in the tribe was being 
managed by the warriors. 
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Sunset Years in Ohio 


1. THE ORATOR CHANGES THE SUBJECT 


As THE tide spread across country into Ohio and Indiana and more 
flatboats came down the river, conditions between the races became 
more tense and bloodshed was not infrequent. Three white men who 
were being hospitably entertained by an Indian family murdered every 
member of it in the night and stole everything valuable. A white and an 
Indian argued in their liquor, and a friend took the Indian away to sober 
him, but the white followed and beat the Indian’s brains out while he 
slept. It took a jury only five minutes to bring in a verdict of not guilty. 

Such instances, reported to Tecumseh, deeply stirred him because of 
the double standard of justice maintained on the frontier. In not one 
case was punishment inflicted on a white for the murder of an Indian. 
When the victim was a white man, the excited settlements demanded 
that the Indian tribal leaders immediately produce a red man for hanging. 

In 1806 a white named Myers was killed west of the site of Urbana, 
Ohio, and a furor passed across the state. Settlers blamed an unidentified 
Potawatomi. Because of the proximity of the Prophet’s center, where 
several hundred Indians had assembled, the murderer was linked with 
him, and a more general attack was feared. Militia companies were called 
out and hostilities again seemed imminent. 

White leaders decided to ease the strain by examining the Indians and 
calling on them to produce the murderer. They ordered a big council to 
meet at Springfield, a new town of twelve families, near the site of Old 
Piqua. Simon Kenton, now a frontier general, and Colonel Robert Pat- 
terson presided, and three other militia officers were designated “‘com- 
missioners” to look after the interests of the pioneers. The Indians 
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arrived in straggling groups—the old chief Crane with Wyandot from 


Upper Sandusky; Roundhead with other Wyandot from the Detroit area; _ 


a mixed delegation from Fort Wayne; and Tecumseh with his escort of 
trim braves from Greenville. Three hundred heavily armed Indians 
camped a mile outside the town. An order was issued that when the 
warriors came into the council they must leave their arms behind. 

Remembering the treacherous murder of Cornstalk, ‘Tecumseh bluntly 
rejected the order and brought in his men armed with their tomahawks. 
His own was shaped like a pipe and had a hollow stem through which he 
might draw smoke. When he was challenged by Kenton and Patterson 
for carrying a weapon, he asserted that it was a pipe as well as a tomahawk 
and that he might wish to use it during the meeting. One of the spec- 
tators, “a tall, lanksided Pennsylvanian,” handed him a dirty clay pipe 
which he might smoke if he would give his tomahawk to the presiding 
officers. ‘Tecumseh awarded the Pennsylvanian such a look of scorn that 
the man retreated hurriedly into the crowd. This crude little parody of 
the ceremonial peace pipe would have offended the dignity of any Indian. 
The chief held up the dirty pipe between his thumb and forefinger, looked 
at it contemptuously and tossed it over his shoulder into the bushes. 

As Tecumseh was unyielding, the commissioners allowed the chief’s 
party to remain armed, and the council was convened in a field opposite 
Foo’s tavern. Now the customary peace pipe was passed around and good 
relations were re-established. After preliminaries, testimony was heard 
that Myers had indeed been killed by an Indian, and the murderer was 
demanded. The Crane spoke in conciliatory fashion, emphasizing the 
friendship between red man and white. An Ottawa chief followed in 
similar vein. 

Then it was time for Tecumseh. John Ross, a Clark County resident 
who attended, remembered him as “remarkable for grace and ease” as he 
arose and as a “‘tall, lithe figure of good form and fine, commanding 


appearance.” When he began to speak, he sharply snapped the entire — 


council forward and held every man alert in his seat, fascinated, aroused, 
fearful. He was no supplicant, soothing and pleading for some unknown 
Indian charged with a stealthy murder, but a militant advocate of the 
rights of the red race. All the outrages and indignities suffered by the 
Indians seemed to surge through his body and demand requital. His 
tumult of words held the audience captive for three hours. 

He discussed the details of every important treaty that had been made 
between the English-speaking colonies and the Indians throughout the 
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course of time. He amazed his hearers by emphasizing that the whites 
had violated every one of them. He began with the white settlements at 
Jamestown and Plymouth, with Powhatan, Samoset and Massasoit, and 
carried his discourse down to his own day. He cited what each treaty 
provided and just where each had been violated or utterly ignored. 

The facts gained from long study and conversations with the older 
chiefs during his youth and retained by his remarkable memory were now 
at his ready command as he marshaled his points. ‘The whites were awed 
by this man’s information, the Indians deeply stirred by his courage and 
vigor. Said Colonel Hatch, who talked with Kenton and Patterson just 
after the council meeting: 


The effect of his bitter, burning words . . . was so great on his com- 
panions, that the whole three hundred warriors could hardly refrain from 
springing from their seats. Their eyes flashed, and even the most aged, 
many of whom were smoking, evinced the greatest excitement. The orator 
appeared in all the power of a fiery and impassioned speaker and actor. 
Each moment it seemed as though, under the influence of his overpow- 
ering eloquence, they would abruptly leave the council and defiantly 
return to their homes. 


When he had finished he stood for a moment proudly facing the 
whites; then he turned his back on the stand and walked slowly to the 
outer edge of the circle, where he quietly took his seat among the young 
men of his escort. He had dominated the meeting with his dynamic 
personality. His boldness, his candor and above all else his remarkable 
fund of information on interracial relations were discussed by every white 
man in Springfield and soon after by nearly every white man in Ohio. 
Few thought any more about the murder of Myers. 

The interpreter had grown shaky and fearful in translating the speech; 
he said some parts of it were “‘so grand, lofty and powerful he could not 
pretend to reproduce them” in English, and others he was afraid to pass 
on to Kenton and Patterson because they were “‘so defiant, so wrathful, 
so denunciatory, and so full of indignant abuse.” But the whites got the 
gist and concluded that the murder should be dropped as the act of a 
single, unknown Indian and not one for which any tribe might be held 
accountable, It was not worth any more of ‘Tecumseh’s ire. ‘The council 
adjourned in good spirit. All matters were reconciled, and the Indians 
remained for three days in their camp engaging in competitive sports and 
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games. A Dr. Hunt who watched them said Tecumseh won most of the 
contests. 


His strength and power of muscular action were remarkably great, and 
in the opinion of those who attended the council, corresponded with the 
high order of his moral and intellectual character. 


Many years later, when he first heard Henry Clay speak, the old doctor 
thought again of this council at Springfield and felt that at last he was 
hearing once more, in Clay, an orator of equal rank, whose manner 
reminded him “very forcibly” of ‘Tecumseh’s. 


2. THE GREAT SPIRIT KNOWS NO BOUNDARIES ... 


Tecumseh’s campsite at the confluence of Mud and Greenville creeks 
was inside the Greenville ‘Treaty line, and the whites regarded him as a 
trespasser. It was also within the borders of Ohio, which in 1803 had been 
admitted as a state into the Union. But Harrison at Vincennes, with no 
authority in Ohio, was the individual most agitated about the concentra- 
tion of Indians at Greenville and most determined to break up the 
Prophet’s religious center. Where the Shakers had found poverty, hunger 
and a deep spiritual motivation, Harrison saw fraud and suspected British 
intrigue. 

William Wells, Indian commissioner at Fort Wayne, was subject to 
Harrison’s orders. The old chief Little Turtle, his father-in-law, had 
come to live at his home and influenced his actions to a point where he 
was both suspected of cupidity by Harrison and distrusted by the Indians, 
many of whom looked on Little Turtle as a self-server no longer concerned 
with the fortunes of the red race. 

In the summer of 1806 Harrison sent an Irishman named William 
Prince, who had settled near present-day Princeton in Gibson County, 
Indiana, on a mission around the prairie country to the Kickapoo, Pota- 
watomi and Delaware villages to ascertain what was happening among 
the tribes. He returned with the startling information that the entire 
Kickapoo nation had gone over to the Prophet and had deposed Reynard, 
their chief and friend of the whites. Harrison sent Wells a barrage of 
appeals to dislodge the Prophet, whom he looked on as the leader of the 
Greenville movement. So Wells, in April 1807, dispatched Anthony 
Shane to Greenville with a message summoning Tecumseh and the 
Prophet to Fort Wayne. Although Harrison was not the landlord, he was 
serving the eviction notice. 
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Nothing could have been more preposterous than a letter of command 
from the despised Wells, who had deserted the Indians when danger 


_ loomed, delivered by Shane, whose Shawnee mother might be regarded 


as tying him more closely to the tribes than to the whites. When Shane 
arrived at Greenville with the announcement that he carried an important 
message, a council was called and he was asked to tell it in the presence 
of the assembly. He delivered the summons. ‘Tecumseh rose and, without 
consulting the Prophet or any of his followers, spoke in the vein of 
Ariovistus to Caesar. 


Go back to Fort Wayne and tell Captain Wells that my fire is kindled 
on the spot appointed by the Great Spirit above; and if he has anything 
to communicate to me, he must come here. I shall expect him in six days 
from this time. 


That ended the conference, but six days later Shane again appeared at 
Greenville. In place of Wells he brought a letter from Secretary of War 
Henry Dearborn giving notice to the Indians to vacate the Greenville 
mission. Another council was convened. ‘Tecumseh was in high anger 
that Wells had so affronted him as not to appear in person but had sent 
the half-breed Shane again. The chief launched into a magnificent de- 
nunciation of the whites for their injustices and encroachments in an 
impromptu address which Shane referred to as a “masterpiece of Indian 
eloquence” delivered with “great vehemence and deep, indignant feeling.” 
Unfortunately he noted down only a fragment. 


These lands are ours. No one has a right to remove us, because we were 
the first owners. The Great Spirit above has appointed this place for us, 
on which to light our fires, and here we will remain. As to boundaries, 
the Great Spirit above knows no boundaries, nor will his red people 
acknowledge any. 


As he ended, ‘Tecumseh turned to Shane and declared: 


If my great father, the President of the Seventeen Fires, has anything 
more to say to me, he must send a man of note as his messenger. I will 
have no further intercourse with Captain Wells. 


The Seventeen Fires were, of course, the states of the Union. 
Wells countered by dispatching alarming messages to Harrison about 
the large crowds of Indians who were journeying through Fort Wayne to 
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the Prophet’s mission. He estimated at the end of May that 1,500 Indians 
had “passed and repassed” Fort Wayne, but he did not point out the 
pertinent fact that their return north identified them as religious pilgrims, 
not warriors concentrating for an attack. He wrote at the end of August 
that the Prophet and Tecumseh had 800 “armed men” in Greenville. 
Indians were always “‘armed.” Harrison meanwhile, on July 11, 1807, had 
transmitted his apprehensions to the Secretary of War: “I really fear 
that this said Prophet is an engine set to work by the British for some 
bad purpose.” 

Here Harrison was beginning his conjectures about the British inciting 
the Indians which later became a conviction and a self-delusion he found 
confirmed by almost any development. He went on with a denunciation 
of the purge: “The Prophet contrives to have every Indian put to death 
who attempts to open the eyes of their unfortunate countrymen and I am 
told that his vengeance has been particularly directed against those whom 
he suspects of an attachment to the United States.” The governor said 
he had been informed that war belts were being passed by the Shawnee 
and that traders were alarmed over the possibility of a general war against 
the United States. 


3. THE GREAT COUNCIL IS PERSUADED 


Acting Governor Thomas Kirker of Ohio, who succeeded when Tiffin 
went to the United States Senate, determined to probe into the situation 
at Greenville and sent two of the state’s most capable citizens to make 
the investigation. ‘They were Thomas Worthington and Duncan Mc- 
Arthur, both later governors. Worthington was a Jeffersonian Republican 
from western Virginia who had just completed a term as one of Ohio’s 
first two United States Senators. McArthur, born in Dutchess County, 
New York, had drifted west to fight under Harmar and then to settle in 
Ross County, where he laid out the town of Chillicothe, now designated | 
the state capital. He became in turn soldier, legislator and raiser of fine 
horses, known as one “indulgent to those indebted to him” and as a 
liberal neighbor charitable to the poor. 

Here ‘Tecumseh’s childhood playmate Stephen Ruddell re-enters the 
story. When he had been released by the Indians after Wayne’s victory, 
he had gone to stay with relatives in Kentucky. But he chose to become 
a Baptist minister and to serve as a missionary among the Auglaize 
Shawnee, whom he regarded as his own people. 

Before they departed for Greenville, Worthington and McArthur 
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picked up this former foster brother of Tecumseh to serve as interpreter. 
Tecumseh called a great council on the day the white delegation reached 
Greenville, and Ruddell translated the governor’s letter of friendship into 
the Shawnee, Potawatomi and Chippewa dialects. Then Worthington 
and McArthur made short talks on the policy of friendship maintained 
by the United States with the Indian nations. The next day the old 
Shawnee Blue Jacket, more warrior than orator, replied as the senior chief 
present. He reviewed the wars between the English and the French and 
between the English and the colonies to no particular point except that 
the Indians wanted to live in perpetual brotherhood among themselves 
and with the whites. The Prophet followed with the story of his conver- 
sion and preaching. ‘The commissioners’ report said: 


They did not move to this place because it was a pretty place, or very 
valuable, for it was neither; but because it was revealed to him that the 
place was a proper one to establish his doctrines; that he meant to adhere 
to them while he lived; they were not his own nor were they taught to 
him by man, but by the Supreme Ruler of the Universe; that his future 
life should prove to his white brethren the sincerity of his professions. 


Worthington and McArthur were intelligent, experienced men, and it 
is not to be supposed that they were duped when they concluded, on their 
departure, that the Prophet was sincere in his religious purposes. Their 
view differed from Harrison’s, but it was their opinion that the council 
should be reconvened in Chillicothe under the immediate direction of 
the governor. Four chiefs, ‘Tecumseh, Blue Jacket, Roundhead and the 
Panther, agreed to go to the state capital with the commissioners. Rud- 
dell was to accompany them as interpreter. 

Journeying on horseback from Greenville they passed the white settle- 
ment of West Boston, where Tecumseh, who was riding abreast of 
McArthur, pointed to the site of the former Shawnee town of Old Piqua. 
He said that this was where he was born. 

At Chillicothe Governor Kirker brought together the state officers and 
white citizens into a council, over which he presided. ‘The older chiefs 
deferred to Tecumseh, the youngest of the party, and here again he spoke 
for three hours. Although T. S. Hindes wrote many years later that he 
“took down” Tecumseh’s speech for his brother R. D. Richardson, editor 
of the Fredonian, only a short summary exists. Benjamin Kelly, ‘Tecum- 
seh’s former foster brother, who attended the meeting, said that when 
Tecumseh spoke he “saw the workings of his mighty mind.” He pre- 
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dicted that the Indians would rise under Tecumseh’s leadership. “His 
whole deportment manifested a great, but ambitious man.” 

Tecumseh introduced a new and startling note. He asserted that the 
treaties by which the whites claimed ownership of the territory west and 
north of the Ohio River were legally invalid. ‘The matter presumably had 
been settled at the Treaty of Greenville, which Blue Jacket, now present 
with Tecumseh, had signed. ‘Tecumseh bluntly denounced not only this 
treaty but every other pact. Again he revealed his close familiarity with 
all the treaties made with the western tribes, reviewed them one after the 
other in proper sequence and disposed of them in terms of contempt and 
bitterness. 

John A. Fulton, later Mayor of Chillicothe, gave this eyewitness 
description: 


The utterance of the speaker was rapid and vehement; his manner bold 
and commanding; his gestures impassioned, quick and violent, his coun- 
tenance indicating that there was something more in his mind, struggling 
for utterance, than he deemed it prudent to express. While he fearlessly 
denied the validity of these pretended treaties, and openly avowed his 
intention to resist the further extension of the white settlements upon the 
Indian lands, he disclaimed all intention of making war upon the United 
States. The result was a conviction on the part of the governor, that no 
immediate danger was to be apprehended from the Indians, at Greenville 
and Fort Wayne; and, as a consequence, the militia which had been 
called into service were ordered to be disbanded, and the chiefs returned 
to their headquarters. 


Tecumseh stayed seven days on this last visit to the capital of Ohio. 
His view of the great number of whites crowding into the Scioto Valley 
thoroughly convinced him that the Indians could never regain possession 
of Ohio without British aid. An Indian nation there would be an island 
in an ocean of white settlements. ‘The Ohio phase of his life was ending. © 


4. HARRISON LISTENS TO THE “BAD BIRDS” 


Harrison never went to inspect the Prophet’s mission, as Worthington 
and McArthur did, but he was free with opinions about it in his corre- 
spondence with the War Department. Wells was urging him to use 
direct measures by such statements as “the British are at the bottom of 
this business” and “nothing would have a better effect on the minds of 
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the Indians than an immediate show of resentment on our part at their 
endeavoring to form unfriendly combinations toward us.” 

Late in August 1807 Harrison wrote Secretary Dearborn that the British 
object “no doubt” was to form a general confederacy against the United 
States. On September 5 he reported: 


Wells has been endeavoring for some time to get the Impostor removed 
from Greenville by means of the Delawares and Shawnese but without 
effect; he has also I believe threatened him with the vengeance of the 
United States if he continues to Excite disturbances among the Indians. 


Any disturbances at Greenville to that date existed only in the minds 
of Harrison and Wells. ‘They were not known to the Ohio officials or the 
Indians, the two groups more closely concerned. Harrison in August 
wrote to the Shawnee on the Auglaize a blunt letter denouncing the 
“dark and bloody councils” of the Prophet: 


My children, this business must be stopped. I will no longer suffer it. 
You have called in a number of men from the most distant tribes, to 
listen to a fool who speaks not the words of the Great Spirit, but those of 
the devil and of the British agents. 


The reply to Harrison came from the Prophet himself in the same 
month. It charged him with listening to the advice of “bad birds,” but 
it showed more restraint than Harrison’s outburst. ‘The Prophet un- 
doubtedly spoke the truth when he told Harrison, “I never had a word 
with the British.” The Indians, he said, “came here themselves to listen 
and hear the words of the Great Spirit.” Instead of creating disturbances, 
he purposed to prevent them. 

The deeply rooted distrust of the Indian character which affected Har- 
tison in his dealings with the tribes was fully disclosed in a letter to the 
Secretary of War early in 1808. 


The professions of no Indians are to be relied upon implicitly but the 
Potawatomies, Ottawas and Chippewas who reside in the neighborhood 
of Detroit are the most perfidious of their race. ‘hey have been so long 
used to play a double game between our agents and those of the British 
that they are perfect in the arts of deception. 


The simple truth is that any “double game” played by the red tribes 
was quite outmatched by the common practice of the age in the diplo- 
matic intercourse of the white nations. 
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Life on the restless border had tuned Harrison’s ear to the suppressed 
undertones of distant trouble. But his anxiety must have been partly the 
warning conscience of the aggressor race. ‘Tecumseh was not advocating 
war, but as peoples had done since the beginning of time, he was looking 
to his defenses. ‘The gathering at Greenville was not the war camp Har- 
rison suspected, but it was a step in Tecumseh’s long-range plan for racial — 
solidarity. 


10 
The Recruiter Visits the Tribes 


1. RUMBLINGS OF APPROACHING WAR 


TECUMSEH now came to the conclusion that it was time he offered the 
other tribes his grand scheme for an Indian confederation. 

During the later half of 1807 the threat of war between the United 
States and Great Britain swept along the prairies and alerted to the high- 
est pitch of excitement the pioneers, the Indians and the Canadians 
across the border. All three turned toward immediate preparedness. 

The incident that had deepest repercussions in the Northwest wilder- 
ness occurred on the high seas. On June 22, 1807, the American frigate 
Chesapeake, a splendid vessel that should have mounted fifty guns, was 
caught virtually unarmed off the Virginia capes by the British man-of-war 
Leopard and forced in humiliation to haul down her colors and surrender 
some of her seamen to a British impressment squad. The wave of indig- 
nation that engulfed the American nation and induced President Jeffer- 
son to close the American coast to British warships eddied over the 
Appalachian range and fell like an overpowering flood across the flatlands. 
Militia companies were paraded; the western newspapers cried for direct 
action. Henry Clay, a member of the Kentucky House of Representa- 
tives, intensified his ebullient diatribes against Great Britain, demanding 
the complete expulsion of British influence from the North American 
continent. 

For Tecumseh it was the signal to muster the tribes without further 
procrastination. As the spring of 1808 touched the willows with a green 
freshness and awoke the grasses of the unbroken meadows to new life, 
he was on the move to achieve the purposes of his transcendent cause, 
never to rest again until he was claimed by the earth he loved so dearly. 
He was forty years old, a man of warmth and radiance, with smiling hazel 
eyes and flashing white teeth; a conversationalist with whom every Indian 
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delighted to talk; a speaker of experience and excellence—simple, frank, | 
direct, intelligent. The habits of his boyhood, formed in the presence of © 

his father and such rich personalities as Cornstalk and Blackfish, made 
him an attentive listener to the worth-while men of the tribes, always | 
eager for new information. Fighter and orator, he was now to have oppor- _ 
tunity to show whether he could rise to the height of statesman. | 

His first action as war threatened had been to dispatch the Prophet to 
Malden, the British fort at Amherstburg, Ontario, at the mouth of the 
Detroit River, where the Indian Department of the government of Upper 
Canada maintained its offices. His purpose was to feel out the British and 
ascertain whether hostilities might be imminent. The Prophet was in 
Detroit at the end of February 1808 with a party of Muskegon Indians 
and crossed to the Canadian side. In seeking British intervention in the © 
Ohio Valley he was wholly unsuccessful. ‘The acuteness of the crisis had 
already passed, and the Jefferson administration was substituting the — 
economic pressure of the Embargo for a resort to arms, altogether to the — 
satisfaction of the British, who were deeply involved in war with Na- | 
poleon. 

Though they were not breaking into the expected storm, the war clouds 
still lolled on the horizon, and Tecumseh was resolved to abate to no 
extent his preparedness measures. ‘The first strategic necessity was to 
abandon the Greenville mission which had been built so laboriously by 
the Prophet’s followers, toiling almost daily for three years. What he had | 
held stubbornly he must now abandon voluntarily The mission was _ 
crowded up against the white settlements. Every movement made by the ~ 
Indians was scrutinized by informers and reported, often with alarming 
exaggeration, to Governor Harrison. Pilgrims were continually arriving. — 
The mission could not supply the food for such throngs. More ample — 
cornlands would have to be cultivated in some region where the game 
had not been exhausted. Meat and bread were more urgent needs than 
the Prophet’s incantations. ut 

Harrison remained irked by conditions at Greenville, partly because he | 
had to supply food to the Indians passing Fort Wayne, many of whom 
otherwise would have starved on their journey, and partly because he — 
wholly distrusted the Prophet’s avowed religious motives. The Indian | 
commissioner for the American government, Charles Jewit, who had © 
negotiated a treaty in 1805 gaining for the whites additional Indian land 
in northern Ohio, recommended that the situation at Greenville be © 
cleaned up by seizing and imprisoning the Prophet, an arbitrary measure © 
which the Washington government was not yet prepared to sanction. 
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The Prophet returned from Malden in March 1808, and in April 
Tecumseh directed him to move his headquarters to a tract of land 
offered by the Potawatomi and Kickapoo in Indiana. The tract was on 
the west bank of the Tippecanoe River and extended to its confluence 
with the Wabash. Tecumseh already was familiar with the advantages 
of the location. The Prophet made the journey overland from Greenville 
with eighty warriors and their families, and by May 1808 he was super- 
vising the construction of a new mission with new houses where the two 
rivers joined. This center became known as the Prophet’s Town. 

‘The name Tippecanoe was an English corruption of the Potawatomi 
Kehtipaquononk, meaning a “great clearing.”” For generations before the 
memory of any in Tecumseh’s day Indians had lived there, although the 
last town, a Shawnee village, had been destroyed by a mounted expedition 
from Kentucky in 1791. ‘The Potawatomi had built a few huts and tepees 
on the old site, and now they welcomed the Prophet to the spacious 
Wabash River bottoms that could have produced corn enough to feed 
all the tribes of the Old Northwest. 

Tecumseh journeyed to Tippecanoe by way of the Mississinewa towns 
and issued an invitation for the Miami and Delawares to visit the Prophet. 
but instead of sending converts and allies the two tribes dispatched a 
delegation in protest. Tecumseh met them, heard their claim that the 
land ceded by the Kickapoo and Potawatomi belonged in truth to the 
Miami and Delawares and then set them back home with the assertion 
that the land was owned by the Indians in common and not by any tribe 
and that he had no intention of departing. 

Thus Harrison, who had fretted because the Indians were scheming on 
what he regarded as the sacred ground where the Greenville Treaty had 
been executed, now found the Prophet lodged on his own back doorstep, 
yet on territory to which the United States clearly had no claim under any 
treaty rights. The British had not instigated the transfer but in view of 
the war threat were closely observant of the Prophet’s movements. British 
agent William Claus at Amherstburg sent word to the Indian Depart- 
ment on May 3, 1808, that “the Prophet has moved to the Wabashe with 
his people, nearly eighty men. He expects a visit from thirty different 
nations from the southward and westward of the Mississippi.” 

The Prophet had scarcely settled at Tippecanoe before Harrison had 
his familiar agent John Conner in the territory, ostensibly looking for 
stolen horses. He reported that the Prophet had about forty Shawnee 
followers on the Tippecanoe and fewer than a hundred from other tribes. 
That was a small force to defy the claims of the Miami and Delawares to 
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the land. They yielded rather to Tecumseh’s determination than to the 
warriors he could parade and allowed him to remain at the river junction. 
Soon members of both tribes were drifting away from their chiefs and 
settling with the Prophet. Harrison at the moment did not appear wot- 
ried, for the Prophet’s scant numbers offered no immediate danger. 


With intense energy Tecumseh began to promote the idea of Indian | 


unity. The Jesuit-trained Billy Caldwell went with him and termed him- 
self the chief’s secretary, though there was a minimum of writing and no 
recording, no tax collections and no accounting work involved in a con- 
federation that was only an idea in one man’s mind. Caldwell could 
speak and write fluently in English and French and could speak several 
Indian dialects. He was a strong, sinewy half-breed who carried himself 
so erect that the Indians gave him in his youth the name Straight Tree. 
In manhood they always called him Sauganash, “the Britisher,’ although 
he was not British but half Irish and half Shawnee. He had deep affection _ 
and admiration for ‘Tecumseh, whom he regarded as a war leader of | 
extraordinary ability, an estimate he formed from his own military expe- 
rience and a close observation of British and American officers in the 
Western armies. 


2. TECUMSEH ACQUIRES NEW FRIENDS 


Tecumseh, Caldwell, Wasegoboah, the Prophet and a few attendants, | 
all mounted on ponies, moved as overlords across the central plains, pro- 
curing their own food as they traveled, hunting the buffalo and deer, | 
gathering nuts, berries, pawpaws, grapes and wild plums for food, grazing 
their ponies on the lush native grasses and stopping at friendly villages or 
returning to the Tippecanoe during the severe periods of winter. 

‘Tecumseh showed his small faith in the miraculous healing powers of 
the Prophet by including in his party an Indian doctor who knew how to 
clean and dress wounds, apply ointments and administer remedies. He 
would take no chances of suffering again as he had suffered from the — 
fracture of his thigh during his buffalo-hunting trip in southern Illinois. 

After passing across northern Indiana, they came to the Potawatomi _ 
villages along the upper Illinois River, where, at the site of the present — 
city of Ottawa, they stopped with the old chief Topinabee. There Te- 
cumseh met one of the closest companions of his adult years, the noble © 
Indian Shabbona. The two had many attributes in common, for Shab- 
bona was a generous, hospitable, compassionate man of frank words and — 
firm integrity. Like Tecumseh, he was temperate in eating and never 
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drank firewater. His high principles and resolute purpose were qualities 
that endeared him to Tecumseh, but his powerful physique was what 
made him attractive to the ordinary Indian. Gordon S. Hubbard, fur 
trader who knew Shabbona in his early days, said he was “physically as 
fine a specimen of man as I ever saw” and possessed “a face expressing 
great strength of mind and goodness of heart.” Said another acquaint- 
ance: “He was a model of physical strength, one of the finest specimens 
of the American aborigine”; he was “tall in stature, straight as an arrow,” 
and had a “large head and face, with pleasant features and agreeable ex- 
pression.” 

Shabbona in 1808 was thirty-two years old, eight years the junior of 
Tecumseh. He had been born near the supposed birthplace of Pontiac, 
on the Maumee River in Ohio. He was an Ottawa, whose father, a 
nephew of Pontiac, had served and fought in Pontiac’s war. His mar- 
riage with the daughter of Topinabee had brought him to the Potawatomi 
country, where his succession to the rule of the tribe was assured both 
by his qualities and his rank as the old chief’s heir. He moved out of the — 
Illinois River bottom where Topinabee lived to higher ground twenty 
miles north, in what is now DeKalb County, Illinois, and settled in a 
wood that is still called “Shabbona Grove,” south of the town that bears 
his name. 

The Potawatomi, an Algonquian tribe, had lived originally north and 
east of Lake Huron and Georgian Bay, had crossed over by way of Sault 
Ste. Marie and the Straits of Mackinac and had spread over Michigan, 
where they were the predominant tribe at the time of the American Revo- 
lution. Later they traveled south and interlaced with the tribes of north- 
erm [ndiana and Illinois and southern Wisconsin. 

The impact of T’ecumseh’s visit was so forceful that although Shabbona 
lived to the age of eighty-three, no other event of his life approached it in 


importance. Without hesitation he cast his lot with Tecumseh. ‘The 


Potawatomi villages responded to Tecumseh’s appeal, and the warriors 


_ agreed to answer his summons should the hour come for action. Shab- 


bona procured a mount, paid his respects to his old chief and father-in- 
law, said farewell to his wife and took his place at ‘Tecumseh’s side. 
They moved up the Fox River past the sites of Aurora and Elgin, then 
crossed to the Rock River and rode north along its banks to the present 
Beloit, Wisconsin, stopping at the villages of the Sauk and Foxes. White 
Cedar, a Sauk chief, would recall how the Prophet gathered the chiefs 
of the tribe and informed them of his conversations with the Great Spirit, 
told them of his miraculous powers and emphasized that the medicine in 
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their bags had become old, insipid and without healing effect. Many 
threw their medicine bags away, but White Cedar, in the boldness of 
his later memories, declared that he stepped before the Prophet and de- 
manded proofs of his supernatural ability. 


I spoke to him plainly. I told him he wished to impose on us, that — 
our bags had not lost their virtue; that still in the hour of need we applied | 
to them, and generally with success; that we kept them in our villages, | 
and that when our friends were sick, we applied to them for relief; and 
that if we were not successful in all cases, at least we were in most in- © 
stances. But he was very angry at me.... | 


White Cedar went on to say that Tecumseh, who was near by, came 
over and laid a hand on him and threatened to strike him if he did not | 
desist. 
White Cedar might be skeptical, but ‘Tecumseh gained on this visit — 
with the Sauk a friendship with the stanch warrior Black Hawk, an im- 
placable foe of the whites. Though he was Tecumseh’s senior by a year, 
he was thereafter his dedicated disciple. ‘The repercussions of this meet- 
ing were to be felt through several decades of midwestern history. Already — 
Black Hawk was looking with disdain on the temporizing leadership 
of the Sauk head chief, Keokuck, and he eagerly embraced ‘Tecumseh’s 
program for a resolute stand against the white invasion. 


3 STANCH ALLIES FOUND IN THE NORTH 


Tecumseh’s party moved north across Wisconsin to Green Bay, visiting 
with the Winnebagos and Menominee of northern Wisconsin. Both 
tribes responded to Tecumseh’s call. The Winnebago head chief Naw 
Kaw Casomine and the lesser chief Hootshoopkaw, or Four Legs, fell in — 
behind him as regular companions. ty 

On Green Bay the Menominee met in their great council under their — 
old chief ‘Tomah, who introduced Tecumseh as an emissary with a 
message from the tribes to the southeast. ‘Tecumseh delivered a speech — 
in which he set out frankly, step by step, his experiences with the whites 
and his calls to the tribes. He declared that if the tribes of the North- 
west would unite they would certainly succeed in throwing back the — 
whites. ‘The young men heard him with high excitement. Then Tomah 
stood before the circle and lifted his hands as though to warn his chil- 
dren. It was his boast that “these hands are unstained by human blood.” 


1. Location of Indian Tribes at the Time of Tecumseh’s Confederation. 
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This meant no more than that he would not personally enter into any of 
Tecumseh’s wars. He thought, however, that the encroachments of the 
whites were unjustified and released all the young men of the tribe to 
follow Tecumseh if they chose. 

From Green Bay ‘Tecumseh rode southwest across Wisconsin, visiting 
the villages. He struck the Mississippi River at La Crosse and then moved 
down the east banks to the site of Rock Island. Shabbona left the party 
temporarily to return to his home while Tecumseh journeyed across 
central Illinois to what is now Attica, Indiana, on the east bank of the 
Wabash. There a great council was held with the Kickapoo chiefs, at- 
tended also by representatives of the Potawatomi and Winnebago 
nations. 

The Kickapoo, an Algonquian tribe originally from the Lake Superior 
region, were regarded as inferior in battle to the Shawnee and Miami 
but were nevertheless the most predatory raiders in the whole western 
country. They were addicted to party actions involving from five to twenty 
warriors, in which mobility was their main asset. They would move 
stealthily from their villages and descend suddenly on a peaceful settle- 
ment or a remote farmhouse more than a hundred miles away, kill the 
men, capture the women and children, slaughter and feast on the cattle, 
carry off all portable property and be scores of miles on their return 
journey before anyone sounded the alarm. ‘The military expeditions that 
had been sent from Kentucky to the upper Wabash had touched them 
but lightly, since their alertness and easy movements allowed them to 
avoid any enemy that approached in force. Joseph Brant, who had been 
sent by the United States in 1788 into the West in an effort to improve 
interracial conditions, warned that in case of a war the Kickapoo would 
stand with the Shawnee and Miami against the Long Knives. They were, 
he said, “so much addicted to horse stealing that it would be difficult to 
break them of it.” It was “their best harvest.” 

As Brant had predicted twenty years before, the Kickapoo in 1808 had 
no intention of yielding an inch of their prairie domain, which extended 
northward and westward from their main village on the west bank of the ~ 
Wabash opposite to and above the site of Attica. ‘There, under a great 
oak long known as the “Tecumseh Council Oak,” the tribe pledged un- 
ending allegiance to the Shawnee leader in his program to check the en- 
croachment on Indian lands. 

Tecumseh could make no substantial progress with the Mississinewa 
Indians, among whom he had lived, or other branches of the.sprawling 
Miami, who still glanced toward Little Turtle’s tepee for guidance in 
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matters of warfare, even though they no longer extended to him their 
full confidence and respect. On the other hand, the Ottawa, consisting 
of a sturdy remnant of the great Huron tribe that had followed their 
chief Pontiac and made extraordinary sacrifices in his war to check the 
whites, now responded wholeheartedly to Tecumseh. 

Canadians regarded it as evidence of Tecumseh’s superior qualities 
of leadership that before he was forty years old this noted Indian tribe | 
looked to him as its recognized head, though he was a virtual stranger to 
most of the Ottawa warriors. The chiefs voluntarily subordinated them- 
selves to the great Shawnee, and about 200 warriors broke up their villages 
in the lower Maumee Valley and with their squaws and children trudged 
across northern Ohio and Indiana to the Prophet’s new headquarters. 

But a new and even more startling success was in store for ‘Tecumseh. 
A sensation was created throughout the entire western country when the 
intelligence was passed that the powerful Wyandot had declared in favor 
of ‘l’ecumseh’s confederation despite the unremitting efforts of their ven- 
erable chief the Crane to prevent it. This wandering branch of the Iro- 
quois family counted about 4,000 members in northwestern Ohio, south- 
western Ontario and the region around Detroit. 

Tecumseh was accompanied on his visit to the Wyandot by a Shawnee 
chief, Captain Lewis, who ruled the village in Logan County, Ohio, that 
still bears the name of Lewistown. In the autumn of 1808, while the 
seaboard states were suffering from the economic stagnation of the Em- 
bargo and grass was growing on the New York wharves; while Napoleon 
was humbling Prussia with his peace terms and Great Britain was feeling 
fresh concern over the approach of the French armies to Madrid; while 
Henry Clay in Kentucky and John C. Calhoun in South Carolina were 
campaigning for their first terms in the House of Representatives—in 
that autumn Tecumseh and Captain Lewis rode north from the Lewis 
village to the great council of the Wyandot summoned to meet at Lower 
Sandusky, now Fremont, Ohio. 

The Wyandot were as fully acquainted with the circumstances of white 
encroachment as Tecumseh, and he did not burden them with the de- 
tails of the story. He issued a frank invitation to both the Wyandot and 
their Seneca kinsmen to join his league and concentrate their power and 
interests by moving to the Tippecanoe. He spoke of their fighting 
strength. He pointed out that the site of the Prophet’s ‘Town was remote 
from the white settlements, game was more abundant and the Wyandot 
people would be happier there than they were on what was becoming a 
white highway along the southern shore of Lake Erie. 
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The council was presided over by the aged and conciliatory Crane, who 
had been the first to touch his pen to the Greenville Treaty and conse- 
quently remained a pensioner of the United States. He declared that 
‘Tecumseh and his followers were intent on no good purpose at their 
Tippecanoe headquarters. He called on the Wyandot to wait a few years 
until they could ascertain whether their red brothers were happy in their 
new situation, after which there would be ample time to move westward. 

The best he could achieve was a split of the Wyandot nation. The 
more spirited part recognized the leadership of ‘Tecumseh, though they 
were not yet prepared to follow the Ottawa and migrate to the Tippe- 
canoe River. 

Governor Harrison, who regarded the Wyandot as the most warlike 
tribe of the entire western country and remarked on their stubborm 
courage, was woefully disconcerted when he learned that the bulk of 
the tribe had aligned itself with Tecumseh. 

In 1809 ‘Tecumseh made a long swing through the South, accompanied 
by the Shawnee warrior Jim Blue Jacket, his Winnebago followers and a 
small party of other braves. His journey was a diplomatic approach to 
feel out the temper of the southern tribes, looking toward more positive 
proposals at a later date for a union with the northern Indians, yet in some 
instances he submitted a formal proposition for their entry into a great 
Indian confederation. 

Flashes of him may be seen as he moved unobtrusively across the Gulf 
country. He met the Seminole in Florida and sowed the seeds that 
matured in a long series of merciless wars with the whites. He is revealed 
in a Clearer picture as he crossed the Mississippi into the almost unex- 
plored expanses of the Southwest, on the first of his approaches to the 
warlike Osage, whom many of the southeastern Indians looked on with 
dread. 

On the banks of the Arkansas River the Osage called a tribal council, 
to which Tecumseh delivered an oration described by one of the hearers 
as eloquent and fiery, in which he asserted that by “cheating and design- 
ing” the whites had taken possession of the fairest Indian lands. The 
French prisoner De Lome attended and gave a report of the council 
meeting. 

Returning toward the Wabash, Tecumseh stopped long enough in 
southeastern Missouri to check the mad slaughter of many of the out- 
standing members of his own tribe and of the wandering Delawares in 
a degeneration of the purge that had been touched off by the fanaticism 
of the Prophet. 
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At approximately the same time the western tribes were appalled by 
the assassination of the Wyandot chief Leatherlips, in what was looked 
on as a flareback of the purge, though it probably resulted from intra- 
tribal politics rather than from the Prophet’s orders. 

Leatherlips had signed Wayne’s treaty at Greenville and been out- 
spoken against the Prophet. He was in camp with one other follower 
on the Scioto River when six Indians led by the Wyandot chief Round- 
head from Detroit appeared before him unannounced. They told him 
he had been charged with witchcraft and had been tried, found guilty 
and sentenced to death. Where the trial had been held—he had not 
been invited to it—was not made clear to him. A white man, William 
Sells, was present and gave an account of the affair to Ottaway Curry, 
editor of the Ohio newspaper the Hesperian. 

Leatherlips made no protest against the death sentence. He merely 
asked for time to put on his best clothes, paint his face and say good-by 
to his family. As he walked toward the hole that had been dug for him 
while he was.saying his farewells, he chanted a death song of defiance. 
Then he knelt facing the grave. No specific plan had been arranged for 
his execution, but one of the Indians took a bright new hatchet from 
beneath his hunting jacket, brought it down quickly and cleft the old 
man’s skull. Leatherlips plunged over into the grave, and the other 
Indians crowded about. Roundhead pointed to a ring of sweat on the 
chief’s neck and claimed it proved him a sorcerer and guilty beyond doubt. 
This was the last casualty of the purge, if indeed it had any association 
with the Prophet. | 


4. DISAPPOINTMENT IN NEW YORK 


Failures to enlist tribes were not infrequent, yet they did not dishearten 
the persevering leader of the Shawnee. Scarcely had he returned from the 
region of the Ozark Mountains before he prepared for his mission to the 
Iroquois League of New York. Successful with most of his kindred Al- 
gonquians of the Great Lakes, he entered now into the critical test of his 
program before the powerful and populous tribes of the Six Nations, age- 
old enemies of the Shawnee. Like many of his other journeys, the one 
in the Finger Lake country, where the Iroquois had their seat, was in- 
adequately reported, despite the fact that Caleb Atwater joined the party 
and served as interpreter. He was a New Yorker who would later move 
to Ohio and become its historian. Of all those who reported Tecumseh 
he was the only one who gained a historical reputation, yet he was the 
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least observant. He said little more than that Tecumseh’s. party ate at 
the table and “were the most perfect gentlemen,” who knew enough to 
behave as such in all circumstances. The Prophet went along with Te- 
cumseh, as he had done on the earlier mission into northern Illinois and 
Wisconsin, but because he was in the province of the active Iroquois 
prophet Handsome Lake, he did not take much part in the meetings. 
Others in the delegation were the Winnebago head chief Naw Kaw, his 
henchman Four Legs and an escort of young warriors. . 

‘Tecumseh was intent on making the best possible impression. Now 
that he was the recognized leader of the western Indians, he thought of 
himself as repaying Joseph Brant’s visit that had so inspired him in his 
youth at Old Chillicothe. ‘The Mohawk chief had died at his spacious 
estate on Lake Ontario in November 1807. Tecumseh would not be 
meeting him again, but he enjoyed the pleasure of taking to the eastern 
tribes the same sort of handsome, finished delegation that had followed 
Brant to Ohio during the Revolution. 

Tecumseh passed several weeks in New York State. He apparently met 
the already decaying Seneca chief Red Jacket, who later mistakenly re- 
ported to the United States War Department that the war belt carried to 
his tribe by ‘Tecumseh was British, whereas it was really Shawnee. Red 
Jacket must have obtained the wrong impression from the interpreter, 
Atwater. Atwater also erroneously attributed Tecumseh’s eastern trip to 
the instigation of the “Canadian Indian Department.” The journey was 
initiated by Tecumseh himself and was a part of his own determined drive 
to create a federation strong enough to hold the land against the Long 
Knives. Red Jacket, wearing the great oval medal presented to him by 
George Washington, which measured five by seven inches and served 
almost as a breastplate, held aloof from Tecumseh and tolerated no rivalry 
in his command of the Seneca warriors. At this stage of his life he was 
sympathetic to the Seventeen Fires and hostile to Great Britain. 

When Tecumseh reached the Onondaga, another of the Six Nations, 
a council was convened near the town that is now named after them. 
The only line Atwater preserved of ‘Tecumseh’s speech, which must have 
been one of his strongest efforts, dealt merely with the extent of his recent 
travels. He told the Onondaga that in his work to form an Indian alliance 
he had already visited the tribes of Florida and “even the Indians so far 
to the north that snow covered the ground in midsummer.” Atwater, 
who tended to minimize Tecumseh’s talents, said that contact with the 
British had “enlarged his ideas very much.” 

The net result of the meeting with the Onondaga was failure. Had Te- 
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cumseh succeeded with the Iroquois his confederation would have been 
inestimably strengthened. 

During the four years of his extensive and intensive travels he visited 
virtually every independent Indian nation from the Scioto and the Kana- 
wha to the midwaters of the Arkansas and the Missouri, and from Lake 
Superior to the Gulf of Mexico. Some of his contemporaries insist that 
he did not miss a single tribe. No other Indian had ever made such 
exertions. Where Pontiac had sent agents, ‘Tecumseh had gone in person, 
by pony, by canoe and often on foot. The most responsive tribes had been 
the Ottawa, Winnebagos, Kickapoo, Wyandot, Delawares, Sauk, Foxes, 
Chippewa, Potawatomi and his own Shawnee. Some of these tribes re- 
sponded almost unanimously, others partially. He could expect assistance 
from elements of other tribes—from the battling Sioux and the Menom- 
inee; from scatterings of Miami, Seneca, Illinois, Wea and Piankashaw; 
and drifters from a large number of dispersed villages. He did not then 
possess allies among the southern tribes, yet he enjoyed the friendship 
of many leaders of the Creek and Seminole nations and could cherish 
the hope that they, too, under the excitement of actual war, if it became 
necessary, would cast aside their indifference. 


1 


Harrison Hungers for Land 


1. THE SCRIBE OF GROUSELAND 


Witt1AM Henry Harrison, governor of Indiana Territory, was a well- 
intentioned man chosen as the instrument of an aggressive government 
bent on acquiring acreage at the lowest possible cost. 

None ever gave more diligent, responsive service. ‘The man’s industry 
was amazing. He left no detail of any transaction, however minor, un- 
reported to his Washington superiors and often wrote lengthy letters to 
the governors of neighboring states to keep them informed. 

When not involved in his voluminous correspondence he was ran- 
sacking the pages of Roman and Greek history for models that might 
guide both his own conduct and the administration of affairs in the 
national capital. One of his biographers, Freeman Cleaves, went to the 
trouble of dissecting two letters he wrote to Governor Scott of Kentucky 
within thirty-eight days and found them to contain 3,800 and 2,900 
words, respectively, and to treat with thirty-two military leaders ranging 
from Philip of Macedon to Anthony Wayne. He might have added that 
neither letter needed to be written. In them, as in his inaugural address 
more than three decades later, Harrison never permitted one word to 
serve a purpose where two would do. 

Allusions to the great generals of the past fell from his plenitude of 
ancient lore like oak leaves from his Indiana forests. Nothing appeared 
to delight him quite so much as to be put in a position where he had 
to defend himself from a calumnious attack. In such instances, which 
were not infrequent, he could roll up his shirt sleeves, dip his quill and fire 
a broadside of adjectives, whereas Andrew Jackson would use deft marks- 
manship with a pistol when he sensed similar imputations on his character. 
As Harrison made clear in 1806, when Isaac Darneille retracted a charge 
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that Harrison had abused patronage rights, he preferred the literary or 
legal to the violent answer. He felt free to choose, no doubt, because 
his courage had been adequately demonstrated in battle under Anthony 
Wayne. 

It was characteristic of him that when criticized he should not merely 
undertake to straighten the record, but should “combat with a Hydra,” 
and even then not with so easy a monster as the one which “fearlessly 
presented itself to the club of Hercules; but a flitting, evanescent thing 
which will elude your grasp—and mock the stroke of your sword; a kind 
of ignis fatuus—the offspring of corruption, which never treads on solid 
ground but exhibits its false lights from amidst the slime and mire upon 
the vapours of which it feeds. Such is the character of the slander by 
which I am assailed.” 

It was not surprising that Harrison saw an ignis fatuus of British perfidy 
behind every shift the Indians made in the location of their wigwams. 
The principal fear that agitated him was ‘Tecumseh’s objective of cre- 
ating a peaceful Indian confederacy; and ‘Tecumseh, in turn, imposed 
upon Harrison the only difficulties he encountered in acquiring western 
lands from indolent chiefs concerned mainly with their own comfort. 
Behind Harrison was President Jefferson with his program for an ethno- 
logical revolution—a program to transform the Indians from hunters to 
husbandmen and thus relieve them of needing the great expanses of terri- 
tory over which they sought game—expanses which might then be opened 
to the ever-increasing tide of white immigration. 

In early life Harrison had intended to prepare himself for a medical 
career. His studious temperament might have spurred him to become 
a physician of much understanding or a college president of learning 
and inspirational power, but on the frontier, where chance placed him, 
he was removed from the conditions compatible with his instincts. He 
found companionship in his books rather than with the rough settlers, 
with whom he never for an instant associated on a common level. In 
the Regular Army, to which President Washington appointed him, he 
was made conspicuous by his temperate habits when the rule was to 
drink and roister, especially at the remote posts where garrison duty was 
an unbroken monotony. Reared by a father who was a wealthy Virginia 
planter and a signer of the Declaration of Independence, Harrison was a 
stanch believer in the great destiny of the American Republic and not 
the man to debase himself while in its service. 

After campaigning with Wayne, Harrison was appointed Secretary of 
the Northwest Territory. Then he won election by a margin of one vote 
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over General Arthur St. Clair as delegate from the Territory to the House 
of Representatives, from which he resigned in 1801 to become Governor 
of Indiana Territory. ‘This was a demesne of almost unbelievable extent, 
including all of the old Northwest Territory except Ohio, and for a time 
northern Louisiana as well. 

At Vincennes, his capital on the far frontier, Harrison built at a cost 
of $20,000 the home of a Virginia aristocrat, which he called Grouseland. 
While it was under construction, he lived with the Sardinian trader 
Colonel Francis Vigo, who placed his home, the largest in Vincennes, at 
the governor’s disposal. 


2. THE CONTEST FOR THE CORNLANDS 


Tecumseh and Thomas Jefferson and, in consequence, Tecumseh 
and Harrison were diametrically opposed in their concepts of the owner- 
ship of the Northwestern lands. Jefferson had purchased Louisiana and 
meant to tie in all of the intervening territory, to which, in his conception, 
the United States had obtained peremptory rights under the Treaty of 
1783 by cession from Great Britain. Jefferson’s program was to fortify 
the American title by negotiating treaties with the chiefs of the Indian 
tribes occupying the land and to make payment in lump-sum annuities. 
He was at heart sympathetic with the Indians but he wanted the land. 
The governmental representatives invariably looked on the procedure as 
magnanimous, since the historical way for territory to change hands was 
for the stronger nation to grab it from the weaker. 

The government’s policy had obvious flaws. One was that the ad- 
ministration, made nothing like a careful search of the Indian titles to 
the lands, misty as they might be, but tended to buy them from whatever 
chiefs would sell, Another was that it made no careful supervision of the 
way the annuities were paid out. Much of the money never found its way 
in equal portions to the signatory tribes. 

As to titles in general, what the United States obtained from Great 
Britain in 1783 was worthless from the Indian viewpoint. Great Britain 
possessed no more than the title obtained from the French in 1763 at 
the close of the French and Indian Wars. The French had been traders, 
not settlers. They had made no pretense of acquiring the land of the 
Northwest Territory from the Indians by occupancy but had negotiated 
ownership merely of small tracts around their forts and left the Indians 
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in full possession of their wilderness hunting grounds. The most the 
French could transfer was their series of isolated forts. 

Moteover, Harrison, as Jefferson’s agent, did not allow the Indian tribes 
the time-consuming delight of parleying among themselves to determine 
who owned the different tracts. He just made the decisions on his own 
information. Usually present occupancy was the test of ownership. Har- 
rison did not call on the courts to decide on the true owners. As a pro- 
tection he brought into his negotiations the tribes that were irritatingly 
insistent on their rights to share in the treaty money. Yet he would arbi- 
trarily ignore a contentious tribe—and this applied particularly to Te- 
cumseh’s branch of the Shawnee—that refused to consider any sale of 
the land whatever. ‘Then the problem became acute, because two stub- 
born peoples wanted the same land and the conventional method of 
resolving that matter was by conflict. 

The American government was selling the Northwest land for two 
dollars an acre and thereby paying off the national debt. The profits were 
stupendous. For 190,000,000 acres of land purchased by treaties up to 
1820 the cost to the government in annuities was $2,500,000, while its 
profit above that amount and administration costs was $213,000,000. 
Jefferson, and Madison after him, was an agriculturalist who understood 
that a nation’s power and wealth spring in large measure from its land. 
The great future they envisioned for the United States called for full 
ownership and eventual settlement of the Northwest, and this they in- 
tended to see accomplished irrespective of the obstacles that might be 
posed by a few reluctant tribes. 

Joseph Brant, more than any other Indian, established, during the 
period between the end of the Revolution and the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, recognition of the fact that the American colonies had not 
obtained from Great Britain a title to the lands north of the Ohio River 
that was valid above the title held by the Indians. Brant had gone to 
England to protest unsuccessfully the transfer of this territory to the 
United States. Then he protested to the Americans their claim of owner- 
ship. The colonies had obtained nothing more than an exclusive right 
to treat with the Indian occupants. After much negotiation he secured 
an understanding with the United States which Secretary of War Knox 
stated in a letter to President Washington, June 15, 1789, in these terms: 


The Indians, being the prior occupants, possess the right of soil. It 
cannot be taken from them unless by their free consent, or by right of 
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conquest in case of a just war. To dispossess them on any other principle 
would be a gross violation of the fundamental laws of nature, and of that © 
distributive justice which is the glory of a nation. 


This principle was ratified by Congress and affirmed in various Supreme 
Court decisions. The most notable, though not the earliest, was the de- 
cision of John Marshall in The Cherokee Nation vs. The State of 
Georgia. It held an Indian tribe to bea separate state subject to treatment 
as “a distinct political society.” Indian treaties were always submitted to 
the Senate for ratification. Thus the United States officially acknowl- 
edged Tecumseh’s argument that the white government gained no rights 
over the Indians because of discovery or superior civilization. | 

Tecumseh’s view that the land was commonly owned was natural to a 
member of a half-nomad tribe like the Shawnee. He held that all Indian 
tribes were sojourners on the land and none was the exclusive owner of 
any particular tract. The tribes were always shifting, and temporary oc- 
cupancy involved no conveyance of an exclusive title. Most of the In- 
dians had no conception whatever of the whites’ theory of land owner- 
ship. As Tecumseh suggested, land was like the air and water, made for 
use of all. Even the Indians who sold the lands did not seem to recognize 
they were abandoning them finally and could no longer enjoy their use. 
It was easy to put a mark on a piece of paper and receive gifts and an- 
nuities, but not many of them realized that after making the mark they 
could not return to their old hunting grounds. 

Before the formality of acquiring land by a treaty the whites had never 
considered themselves excluded from it. They had entered the land of 
the Indians at will, hunted over it, settled on it, cut down its trees, used 
it with impunity. Now, after a treaty had been negotiated, they were 
most indifferent to its terms if it restricted their own interests. The 
individual Indian might well regard himself free to view treaties with 
equal contempt. 


3. JEFFERSON ENVISIONS INDIAN FARMERS 


There is no doubt that Tecumseh was correct when he told the Ohio 
settlers that all the treaties between the whites and the Indians had been 
broken by the whites. An Ohio student of the Indians, General Benjamin 
R. Cowen, has summed up the pitiful record: 


Through all the colonial times since the first treaty when the Plymouth 
governor made old Massasoit drunk and stole his land, Indian treaties 
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were made but to be broken, and from the first treaty made by our gov- 
ernment, that with the Delawares at Fort Pitt in 1778, when that nation 
was cajoled into active alliance with the infant republic by the promise 
of a State organization and a representative in Congress, down to the 
last treaty with the tribes huddled together on the arid lands of the far 
West—in all over goo treaties—every one of the number was broken in 
one or more important particulars by the whites. 


Jefferson wrote of his hope to bring the Indians into towns and have 
them amalgamate with the whites through intermarriage. ‘Tecumseh was 
unalterably opposed to a merger of the races, and the Prophet’s religion 
was directed against it. The frontiersmen themselves felt that if the red 
men raised more corn they would have more leisure from their hunting 
and more time to raid the settlements. ‘They would rather see the In- 
dians’ corn destroyed and the tribes kept on a semistarvation basis so 
they would think of nothing except procuring game. But the humane 
Jefferson, while he wanted their lands, wanted them to be farmers. Har- 
tison explained: ; 7 


Your father, the President, wishes you to assemble your scattered 
warriors and form towns and villages, in situations best adapted for culti- 
vation; he will cause you to be furnished with horses, cattle, hogs and 
implements of husbandry. 


Jefferson himself put it this way: 


When they withdraw themselves to the culture of a small piece of land, 
they will perceive how useless to them are extensive forests and will be 
willing to pare them off from time to time in exchange for necessities for 
their farms and families: Should any tribe be foolhardy enough to take 
up the hatchet at any time, the seizing of the whole country of that tribe 
and driving them across the Mississippi as the only condition of peace, 
would be an example to others and a furtherance of our final 
consolidation. 


In view of the great tide of emigration to the American shores from 
Europe and the inexorable advance of the whites across the mountains 
and prairies, Jefferson’s insistence that the Indians would have to consoli- 
date into smaller areas seemed altogether reasonable in the government’s 
view. Jefferson wanted also to set up trading houses among the Indians; 
reflection would develop among them “the wisdom of exchanging what 
they can spare and we want for what we can spare and they want.” 
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The sage of Monticello could be crafty. He was not averse to having 
the Indians indebted to the trading posts. He wrote Harrison on Febru- 


ary 27, 1803: 


To promote this disposition to exchange lands . . . we shall push our 
trading houses, and be glad to see the good and influential among them 
run into debt, because we observe that when these debts get beyond 
what the individuals can pay, they become willing to lop them off by a 
cession of lands... . 


He added the astonishing note of benevolence that in this whole process 
“it is essential to cultivate their love. . . . All our liberalities to them 
proceed from pure humanity only.” His rationalization allowed him to 
believe he would help the Indians to better lives by dexterously depriving 
them of their land. 

All of this, in the mind of Tecumseh, would have been the most irk- 
some regimentation. ‘The Indians’ reaction was expressed by one of the 
chiefs at the Greenville Treaty. He dejectedly handed back the money. 
“Your settlers,” he said, “come because they are poor. Give them this 
money, make them rich, and let them stay away and leave us our lands.” 

Jefferson diligently studied the map of the Northwest and wrote his 
directions with a remarkable understanding of the tribal lands and the 
scope of the territory involved. His anxieties mounted at times to the 
point of urgency. The large number of French settlers in the Northwest 
‘Territory led him to fear their employment by Napoleon. Prior to the 
Louisiana Purchase the pressure of events—the transfer of Louisiana by 
Spain to France—had added to the problems of the President of the new 
country. In February 1803 he wrote: 


The crisis is pressing. Whatever can now be obtained must be ob- 
tained quickly. The occupation of New Orleans, hourly expected by 
the French, is already felt like a light breeze by the Indians. You know 
the sentiments they entertain for that nation. Under hope of their pro- 
tection they will immediately stiffen against cession of land to us; we had 
better therefore do at once what can now be done. 


A closely reasoned address delivered by John Quincy Adams in 1802 
was the nearest approach to an ethical justification of the American land 
policy. Adams held that the Indian right of possession rested on a 
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questionable foundation. He granted that they were entitled to what- 
ever they had annexed to themselves by personal labor. Then he raised 
this question: 


... What is the right of a huntsman to the thousand miles over which 
he has accidentally ranged in quest of prey? Shall the liberal bounties of 
Providence to the race of man be monopolized by one or two thou- © 
sand ...? Shall the exuberant bosom of the common mother, amply 
adequate to the nourishment of millions, be claimed exclusively by a 
few hundred of her offspring? ... No, generous philanthropists! Heaven 
has not been thus inconsistent in the work of its hands. Heaven has 
not thus placed at irreconcilable strife, its moral laws with its physical 
creation. 


Yet it was a bit dangerous even for John Quincy Adams to play the 
interpreter of Heaven. Under his theory private ownership of large tracts 
of undeveloped land could never be sanctioned against teeming popula- 
tions that owned no soil. ‘The few had no land rights against the many. 
The populous nations might expel the weaker at will. ‘The doctrine de- 
generated into the law of the jungle—no concept for the guidance of 
civilized nations. 

Somewhere between Harrison’s acquisitive course and Tecumseh’s 
resolute stand was a policy of moderation in which time might have come 
to the assistance of the Indian. The government would have been com- 
pelled to retard if it could, instead of stimulate by sales, the settlement 
of the western country until the Indian became more accustomed to 
civilized practices and satisfied with smaller acreage. That is what hap- 
pened across the border in Canada, where, after the separation of the 
thirteen colonies, the whites never came into major conflict with the 
red men. 

However it may be approached, the Jefferson-Harrison land policy had 
one main imperative—get the land. 

Harrison began his negotiations in 1802 by obtaining a tract in Indiana 
from the Wea, Kickapoo and Delawares which he claimed had been 
purchased by the old Wabash Land Company. Although he lavished 
gifts on the Indians, he had to be content on this occasion with half a 
loaf. ‘The next year he obtained from the weakened Kaskaskia the title 
to an expanse of the black soil of Illinois. In 1804 he got 15,000,000 
Wisconsin and Illinois acres from the Sauk and Foxes in a treaty that 
planted the seeds of the Black Hawk War. Meanwhile, William Hull, 
governor of Michigan ‘Territory, secured land in eastern Michigan, and 
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Charles Jewit gained another northern Ohio tract. It became quite evi- 
dent to Tecumseh that the entire Northwest was rapidly being whittled 
away. 

Harrison said in later years that his attitude toward the Indians had 
been “universally humane, liberal and just, and in this remark I mean 
to include also the negotiations for the extinguishment of their title of 
lands.” 

Tecumseh held, however, that the land was being procured not from 
its owners but from “village chiefs” who had no authority to speak for 
the Indian race. He stood on the principle that had been established 
with the American Congress by Joseph Brant and had now fallen into 
neglect: negotiations could not be conducted with individual tribes, but 
must take in all the Indians. It was the principle enunciated by the 
Wyandot chief the Crane, the white man’s friend, at the Treaty of 
Greenville: . 


I now tell you, that no one in particular can justly claim this ground; 
it belongs in common, to us all; no earthly being has exclusive nght 
to it. 


12 
The ‘Treaty of Fort Wayne 


1. NOT PLOWMEN BUT HUNTERS 


Durinc most of 1808 and 1809 the Prophet stayed in his Tippecanoe 
town while Tecumseh ranged through the tribes. Harrison mistakenly 
looked on the Prophet as the head of the “conspiracy,” adopted him as 
another correspondent, wrote to him frequently, sent him messengers 
and eventually entertained him on different occasions in Vincennes. 
One of the messengers was a Shaker who found the Prophet devout in 
his beliefs. 

The Prophet, a plausible and earnest talker, volunteered to make the 
first visit to Vincennes “to remove the very bad impression you have 
received against me. 

“You have promised to assist us,” he said. “I now request you, in 
behalf of all the red people, to use your exertions to prevent the sale of 
liquor to us.” 

The Prophet spent the last two weeks of August 1808 at Vincennes 
and suavely persuaded Harrison that he was much more of an asset to 
the United States than a disturbance. Harrison wrote the Secretary of 
War that “the art and address with which he manages the Indians is 
really astonishing.” The Prophet “wanted to live in peace and friendship 
with all mankind” and, Harrison said, “he frequently harangued his fol- 
lowers in my presence and the evils attending Upon.wat and the use of 
ardent spirit was his constant theme.” 

So favorable was the impression made by the Prophet that the gov- 
ernor sent supplies to his starving followers on the Tippecanoe and de- 
ducted the cost, amounting to $102, from the Shawnee annuity. This 
annuity was being paid regularly to Blackhoof at Wapakoneta, despite 
the fact that a large part of the tribe now looked to Tecumseh as their 
chief. Blackhoof had signed the Greenville Treaty and other treaties 
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in 1803 and 1805. He would place his mark on anything put before him 
and in return get the money allotted to the tribe. 

Jefferson, genuinely desirous of making the Indians good citizens, 
wrote on the last day of 1808 an earnest letter to Harrison about the 
liquor traffic, telling of previous efforts to restrict it and asking that 
Harrison place the matter before the Indiana legislature. ‘The Indians, 
said Jefferson, were purchasing liquor in the neighboring settlements and 
carrying it to their own towns. He wanted laws to prohibit this sale by 
the white settlers. Harrison told the legislature, “So destructive has been 
the progress of intemperance that whole villages have been swept away.” 

As his second term drew to a close, Jefferson expressed more frequently 
his tender sentiments for the Indians and invited their chiefs to Washing- - 
ton in order that he might give them his parting words. He told how he 
had tried to check the flow of liquor that was so destructive to their wel- 
fare, had promoted peace and friendship and looked on them with the 
same good will that he extended to his own fellow citizens. In address- 
ing the Delawares he reverted to his favorite theme of agriculture and as- 
similation: 


Nothing is so easy as to learn to cultivate the earth; all your women un- 
derstand it; and to make it easier, we are always ready to teach you how 
to make plows, hoes, and other necessary utensils. If the men will take 
the labor of the earth from the women, they will learn to spin and weave, 
and to clothe their families. In this way you will also raise many chil- 
dren. You will double your number every twenty years, and soon fill the 
land your friends have given you; and your children will never be tempted 
to sell the spot on which they have been born, raised, have labored, and 
called their own. .. . You will mix with us by marriage. Your blood will 
run in our veins, and will spread with us over this great island. 

Instead then, my children, of the gloomy prospect you have drawn 
of your total disappearance from the face of the earth, which is true if 
you continue to hunt the deer and buffalo and go to war, you see what 
a brilliant aspect is offered to your future history if you give up war and 
hunting, adopt the culture of the earth, and raise domestic animals. 
You see how, from a small family, you may become a great nation, by 
adopting the course which . . . has made us a great nation. 


Tecumseh’s whole program of resistance was based on his knowledge 
that the Indians were not plowmen but hunters. Hunting was a pleasure, 
a play of wits against Nature, whereas procuring food by agriculture was 
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drudgery only a step removed from servitude. Freedom was so essential 
to the average Indian that he would much rather die than be a slave, and 
one of the characteristics of the lofty Indian tribes of the Northwest was 
that they never submitted to enslavement. It was unthinkable that a 
tribe should be surrounded by fenced land and tied to a flock of chickens. 
A society built on the hoe was not attractive to Tecumseh. He would 
not impose it on those who looked to him for leadership. 

The end of Thomas Jefferson’s term as President had a profound bear- 
ing on affairs beyond the mountains. No longer did the man in the 
Executive Mansion scan the western maps. Instead, the perplexed Mr. 
Madison looked across the Atlantic and fretted about European affairs. 
The management of the far country was handed over to the War De- 
partment, where the Massachusetts physician, Dr. William Eustis, viewed 
his duty toward the Indians in terms of a military campaign rather than 
as a humanitarian responsibility and a task for intelligent diplomacy. 
Harrison, observant of the change, wrote on May 16, 1809, that he had 
placed a confidential Frenchman in the Prophet’s ‘Town to spy on his 
movements. With Tecumseh still absent, the Prophet was the only man 
Harrison had to deal with there. 

Eustis was a blunter man than Jefferson, and the pressure from 
Washington for land was no longer applied behind a curtain of diplo- 
matic niceties. Wells at Fort Wayne fed Harrison with a rumor that the 
Prophet and Tecumseh were plotting to fall on Vincennes, St. Louis and 
other white settlements and wipe them out in quick, successive strokes. 
The rumor was an illusion of Wells, who disliked the Prophet, but Harti- 
son believed the plot and ascribed it to British instigation. He called the 
Prophet to Vincennes, put him on the carpet and refused to trust his 
assertion of innocence. “The result of all my inquiries,” he wrote Eustis, 
“Gs that the late combination [the alleged plot] was produced by British 
intrigue and influence in anticipation of war between them and the 
United States. It was however premature and ill-judged....” ‘The frugal 
Eustis complained about the size of Harrison’s accounts while he was en- 
tertaining the Prophet’s party. Harrison replied that “Mr. Wells was for 
_ having me starve all those which appertained to the Prophet. I did not 
believe however that was the pilosophy [sic] of the President.” 

This attitude was in sharp contrast with the British policy, which was 
to feed the Indians who came to Malden or, preferably, to provide them 
with ammunition in order that they might do their own hunting. The 
British method was of course more likely to make friends. Harrison did 
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give a “small supply of food and ammunition” but with the grudging 
remark that an Indian was more grateful “for having his belly filled than 
for any other service.” 

Indiana Territory was cut down to the approximate limits of the pres- 
ent state in March 1809, and the settlers were thinking of statehood. 
To achieve it the whites would have to possess more land on which to 
support a larger population. The Indians still owned a great part of 
the prospective state. Harrison, anxious to build up his territory, looked 
enviously on the rich Wabash and White river bottoms, fertile and pro- 
ductive beyond the imagination of the residents of some of the seaboard 
states. He had kept Washington aware of their value, and now a response 
was forthcoming. | 

In July Eustis sent an order for Harrison to extinguish at a favorable 
moment the Indian title to the lands east of the Wabash and in Novem- 
ber showed a desire to get rough with the Prophet and Tecumseh, al- 
though he linked the suggestion in a surprising manner with a peace plea 
from President Madison: 


It has indeed occurred to me that the surest means of securing the 
good behavior from this conspicuous personage and his brother, would 
be to make them prisoners, but at this time more particularly, it is de- 
sirable, that peace with all the Indian tribes should be preserved, and 
I am instructed by the President to express to your excellency his expecta- 
tions and confidence that in all your arrangements, this may be con- 
sidered . . . a primary object with you. 


2. HARRISON MELLOWS THEM WITH WINE 


In compliance with the instructions from Secretary Eustis and in re- 
sponse to his own hearty desire, Governor Harrison left Vincennes on 
September 1, 1809, for Fort Wayne on a trip of profound significance 
to the central portion of America. In the succession of events it unloosed 
it was to cause a direct break with Tecumseh, help to bring on a war be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain and lead to the near ex- 
termination of numerous Indian tribes. 

Harrison was accompanied by his secretary, Peter Jones, his interpreter, 
Joseph Barron, a French guide, a personal servant and two Indian 
orderlies. ‘They went over the new road from Vincennes across southern 
Indiana toward North Bend, Ohio, now National Highway 50, and at 
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the Dearborn County line turned north toward Fort Wayne, which they 
reached on September 15. Indian Agent John Johnston from Piqua had 
by Harrison’s direction sent out the call for the council which the Great 
White Father in Washington had requested. As Harrison arrived the 
tribes were coming in. Simultaneously came the decaying Delawares 
with the interpreter John Conner, but noticeably missing were the two 
principal chiefs of the tribe, the Beaver, their head warrior, and Hocking- 
pomscon, who was said to be visiting in Detroit—which meant picking up 
gifts from the British at Malden. These chiefs were not representative of 
the younger element responsive to Tecumseh. Nor had the Potawatomi 
war chief Five Medals returned from Detroit. 

That night the Eel River Miami reached Fort Wayne along with an- 
other scattering of Potawatomi, followed by chiefs of the main Miami 
tribe—Peccan, the Owl, Osage and lesser notables. In deference to Little 
Turtle an invitation was sent him by a special messenger, who returned 
with the reply that the gout-ridden warrior would come two days hence. 
Some of the Potawatomi, idling while the Turtle moved at his leisure, 
waited on the governor and suggested that the liquor casks be opened. 
Harrison was intent on getting things done and decided firewater could 
be used better as a reward for speeding the conclusion than to inspire 
good will in advance. Whisky at treaty-making was bad either way. If 
used ahead of time the Indians grew befuddled; if held back they wanted 
to rush things through. A dozen years after this, at a treaty-making in 
Chicago, the white-haired Potawatomi chief ‘Topinabee broke into the 
proceedings with the words, “Father, we care not for the money, nor the 
land, nor the goods. We want the whisky. Give us the whisky.” 

Harrison began with good intentions. He ordered the casks locked in 
the fort. He sent an express to Detroit to urge the missing Delaware and 
Potawatomi chiefs to hurry up. He dispatched Barron to call in person 
on the wealthy Miami half-breed chief John Baptist Richardville, whose 
French father had established a monopoly over the portage between 
the Maumee and Wabash rivers and passed it on to his son. Richardville, 
already very wealthy, lived on the Mississinewa only sixty miles from 
Fort Wayne, but he had excused himself because of illness, which Barron 
found genuine and not for convenience. 

On the day promised the Turtle put in his appearance, and Harrison 
made a round of the different encampments to explain informally that 
the purpose of the meeting was to satisfy his appetite for land. When 
the meeting finally got under way on September 22, the nations repre- 
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sented were the Delawares, Miami, Potawatomi and Eel River Indians. 
Neither the Wea nor the Kickapoo, residents of part of that portion of 
Indiana which Harrison coveted, were on hand. 

But the absence of these tribes did not form the great void in the con- 
ference—a void of which all present were nervously aware. As Harrison 
looked around the circle of red faces, the assembly of the chiefs of the 
Wabash Valley, he saw nowhere the face of a single Shawnee. The Shaw- — 
nee tribesmen in Ohio were not affected by this deal for Indiana land. 
But all knew that the loud voice in central and western Indiana was 
Tenskwautawa, and behind the Prophet stood the commanding figure 
of ‘Tecumseh. ‘Tecumseh was in New York on the rounds of the tribes 
spreading his message for united action to hold the land. An ominous 
note hung over the council. What would Tecumseh say if in his absence, 
and with no Shawnee present, the chiefs bartered away more of his 
treasured Indiana soil? | 

~ William Wells, Joseph Barron, John Conner and Abraham Ash were 
sworn in as official interpreters. Harrison made a long address in which, 
according to the journal of the council, “he showed the propriety” of the 
tribes’ selling the tract on the Wabash and the White rivers. He spoke 
about “the vast benefit which they derived from their annuities, without 
which they would not be able to clothe their women and children.” He 
pointed to the “advance in the price of goods and the depression of the 
value of their peltries’” because of the troubles in Europe and said no 
termination of the European wars was in sight. Little game remained in 
the country he proposed to purchase. He dwelt again on cattle and hogs; 
they required only slight labor and would be the surest resource as a 
substitute for the wild animals which the Indians destroyed for the sake 
of their skins. 

The governor showed the gathering a sketch of the territory he wanted, 
but even then many did not understand. The Owl, a Miami, answered 
for the chiefs, thanking Harrison and saying they would meet in council 
to consider his request and give an answer. ‘The council met at the Dela- ~ 
ware camp. The Potawatomi, who wanted the whisky casks opened, 
favored the sale. ‘The Delawares added their assent. The Miami sat silent. 

The fate of the treaty hung on the whim of Little Turtle, with whom 
Harrison held a private interview. The issue, it developed, was not the 
merit of the offer or the welfare of his tribe but the dismissal of his son- 
in-law Wells for holding out some of the annuities. A sum of $350 had 
failed to reach the Eel River Indians. ‘The Turtle seemed concerned to 
know if Wells’s dismissal would impair his own standing with the United 
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States government. Harrison assured him that he would be treated as 
he had been before. So he agreed to use his full influence to put the treaty 
across, but he pointed out that difficulties would be encountered over the 
division of the annuity money. To discuss this the Miami chiefs waited 
on the governor that evening. ‘They began by asking that the liquor casks 
be unlocked for their young men. Harrison tossed his rule overboard and 
rationed two gallons of whisky to each tribe. Before he went to bed late 
that night, the Potawatomi chief Winamac called at his tent and told 
him the Indians would accept his proposition. Winamac thought the 
governor would sleep better with the information. 

Nevertheless the wrangling among the tribes and between them and 


Harrison went on almost interminably. Harrison, in the words of the. 


journal, “mellowed them with wine”—though it was whisky that was 
in the casks. After that he was able to make headway against the com- 
plaints of the Miami, who claimed all of Indiana and were displeased 
over other tribes’ sharing in the annuities. 

When the council was reconvened, Harrison had an opportunity to 
denounce the British in a two-hour speech that attributed to them all 
the woes of the Indians and charged them with having lured the tribes 
into earlier wars. Eventually the Treaty of Fort Wayne was prepared 
and signed in the presence of 1,390 Indians, among them some of T’e- 
cumseh’s agents. For several nights there were heavy drinking and some 
fatal knife play in the Indian camps, while Harrison was riding back to 
Vincennes with his parchment covered with X marks that transferred 
from the Indians the title to 3,000,000 acres on the Wabash and White 
rivers. For the heart of the state of Indiana he paid $10,550 in annuities 
and cash. At the regular government sales price of two dollars per acre, 
the deal meant a profit of nearly $6,000,000. A conservative estimate 
of the present value of the area as agricultural land alone would be close 
to a billion dollars. 


Harrison wrote to Eustis: 


The poverty and wretchedness of the Potawatomies made them ex- 
tremely desirous of a treaty at which they expected to have their most 
pressing wants relieved. . . . The compensation given for this cession of 
lands, altho’ somewhat higher than has been heretofore given in any 
Treaty I have made with the Indians, is as low as could possibly be made. 


Then he put in a comment that disclosed he was after profits as well as 
territory. The Indians, he said, had been advised by the British and some 
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American citizens not to sell their land unless it had been surveyed and a 
price of two dollars an acre was allowed for it, which was what the govern- 
ment was obtaining on resales. “Their tenaciousness in adhering to this 
idea was astonishing,” wrote Harrison, “and it required no little pains to 
get them to abandon it.” Obviously a good deal of “mellowing with wine” 
was necessary. 

At Vincennes the territorial officials and the settlers celebrated with a 
big banquet. 

Then Harrison negotiated supplementary treaties with the head chiefs 
of the Wea tribe—Lapoussier, Negro Legs and Little Eyes—and before 
the close of the year with the Kickapoo. Neither tribe had attended the 
Fort Wayne council. 

The Treaty of Fort Wayne established a border line between the white 
and Indian possessions known as the Ten O’Clock Line because when one 
stood at the confluence of Raccoon Creek with the Wabash River, it ran 
directly toward the sun at 10:00 A.M. In that way the confusing terms of 
the treaty were simplified for the ordinary Indian. 


beac 


Tecumseh and Harrison Meet 


1. THE TIPPECANOE GAMES BECOME WARLIKE 


‘TECUMSEH’s runners, fanning out over the country after the Treaty of Fort 
Wayne, located him returning to the Wabash from his failure to enlist 
the Iroquois tribes of the Mohawk Valley. 

He was in a mood to be angered. Nothing since the burning of his 
home village by the Long Knives so aroused his fury as Harrison’s show of 
contempt for him and his tribe. ‘The treaty had been negotiated, as far as 
he could judge, almost covertly during his absence, in utter disdain of his 
own Shawnee, one of the most powerful and respected tribes of the 
Northwest, who had hunted for generations over the Wabash River lands 
now surrendered to Harrison fora pittance. It was clear to ‘Tecumseh that 
these lands were owned by the Shawnee as much as by any other tribe. 
Everybody knew that the Eel River Indians of northeastern Indiana, who 
obtained a proportionate share of the annuities, had no remote connec- 
tion with them, except through Tecumseh’s principle of common 
ownership. 

On Tecumseh’s quick impression Harrison had not been truly con- 
cerned about this matter of ownership. He had just lusted for the lands 
and applied whisky to any recalcitrant chiefs in order to get their X marks 
on his paper. | 

The Treaty of Fort Wayne could mean but one thing to Tecumseh—a 
final rupture with the Long Knives. Either it would have to be abrogated 
ot he would take vengeance on the irresponsible chiefs who signed it. Yet 
im any negotiation to have the treaty annulled ‘Tecumseh suffered the dis- 
advantage of a direct mind. He scorned to resort to trickery. He believed 
his principles were just and would triumph by direct advocacy. From his 
long observation of Tecumseh’s manner Anthony Shane accounted him 
one of the only two Indians of his acquaintance—the other was White 
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Ear, now long forgotten—who spoke their thoughts openly and freely 
under all conditions. 

Tecumseh said boldly that he was going to kill the treaty-making chiefs. 
The Northwest Indians, familiar with the Prophets’ purge, did not doubt 
the sincerity of his promise. 

One prime result of Harrison’s treaty was to build up Tecumseh’s fol- 
lowing at the Prophet’s Town instead of weakening it as the governor had 
anticipated. Another was to drive Tecumseh to the British. 

Indians who, like ‘Tecumseh, had no idea of letting their country pass to 
the Long Knives by mere marks of some worn-out chiefs on a piece of 
paper, began to concentrate on the Tippecanoe. In place of the eighty 
wretched, hungry redskins who had followed the Prophet from Greenville 
in 1808, Tecumseh in the spring of 1810 had a force aggregating a thou- 
sand warriors. Had he possessed ample provisions he could have concen- 
trated many more. ‘The games and athletic contests he stimulated began 
to take on a military aspect. Arrowheads were made in feverish haste. 
While not yet planning an aggressive war, he intended to check, by intimi- 
dation, by force if necessary, any further white settlement of the Wabash 
Valley. After the red race had yielded the Ohio, the Wabash River was 
the last Northwest barrier that would leave the Indians any territory of 
consequence east of the Mississippi and south of the Great Lakes. Here 
they would have to take their stand. Later they might be able to recover 
the beautiful country they looked on as their own, between the Wabash 
and the Ohio. 

Harrison feared that ‘Tecumseh’s attitude and the assembly of warriors 
at Tippecanoe would drastically check the white immigration to Indiana, 
which he was anxious to make into a state. “We lost several hundred 
families last spring,” he wrote, “in consequence of the hostile appearances 
they exhibited and I am persuaded that similar consequences will flow 
from those which are now manifest.” 

In order to keep informed about Tippecanoe, he resumed his practice of 
sending agents there to pose as traders, paying them twelve dollars a 
month. In April 1810 he sent Michael Brouillette and Touissaint Dubois 
to the Prophet’s Town. They reported principally on the size of the 
Indian encampment there, which fluctuated greatly as warriors went out 
to hunt or new delegations arrived. Dubois saw no danger of war. ‘The 
Potawatomi chief Winamac, who had assisted Harrison in whipping the 
Indians into line at Fort Wayne and was becoming his confidential agent, 
came to Vincennes with intelligence. He was described by a contemporary 
as a “notorious villain” and charged with shifting back and forth in the 
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Tecumseh-Harrison controversy, but this may have been due to a confu- 
sion of identity. Firm information is meager, but apparently there were 
two Potawatomi chiefs of the same or similar names—one a stanch sup- 
porter of Tecumseh and the other of Harrison. Harrison’s Winamac now 
let him know that the force under Tecumseh numbered 650 restless 
Kickapoo, Potawatomi, Winnebagos and Shawnee, with scatterings from 
other tribes, and that an effort would be made soon to arouse the Creeks 
and the Choctaw. 

Harrison’s misgivings were stirred to their bottom depths when he 
learned the extent of the “defection of the Wyandots.” “This tribe,” he 
said, “have always had great influence on the Indian councils.” ‘They were 
keepers of the Great Belt that had been a symbol of Indian unity in the 
war against the Long Knives during the Revolution. When Tecumseh 
had gone to them, many had said nothing was nearer their hearts than to 
see the tribes united again. Harrison advised the War Department in 
June 1810 that their braves were seen passing the Mississinewa en route to 
the Tippecanoe. Within a few days he had word from a Wea chief that 
the Wyandot were moving to assist Tecumseh in a “general massacre.” 
The alleged plot was similar to the one suspected earlier by Wells. Vin- 
cennes was to be surprised, then the other settlements. Winamac brought 
along another story—that the Prophet was about to murder the principal 
chiefs of all the tribes. “This fellow,” Harrison reported of ‘Tecumseh, 
“boasted that he would follow the footsteps of the great Pontiac.” 

Under Harrison’s treaty with the Kickapoo the United States had con- 
tracted to supply the Indians with salt, and the customary method was to 
ship it by boat up the Wabash and drop the barrels at the different Indian 
towns. When the boat reached the Prophet's ‘Town early in June 1810, 
the Kickapoo refused the salt. ‘This was in accordance with orders given 
them by ‘Tecumseh, who had gone to Ohio. They showed his strict integ- 
rity in dealing with Harrison. He took the position that acceptance of the 
salt would imply a ratification of the treaty under which it was being given 
to the tribes. This treaty, like the one of Fort Wayne, he was opposing 
with his whole effort. He could not take the salt and then in good con- 
science punish the chiefs who had signed the treaty. Nevertheless, the 
boatmen, all young Frenchmen, rolled off the salt barrels and continued 
up the river with the allowance for the Miami and the Delawares. When 
they reached the Tippecanoe on their return trip Tecumseh had got back. 
The barrels were where they had left them, untouched, and Tecumseh 
and the Prophet stood near by. Some of the Indians made “obscene ges- 
tures” at the crew. Tecumseh grabbed the head boatman by the hair, 
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shook him violently and called him an “American dog.” He had the bar- 
tels put back on the boat and returned to Vincennes. 

The indignation against the boatmen at Tippecanoe extended to 
Brouillette, whose house was stripped of tobacco and provisions. Harrison 
suilelessly reported to the War Department: “Brouillette is not known as 
an agent of mine by the Indians. He keeps a few articles of trade to dis- 
guise his real character.” 

On the day the boatmen showed up at the territorial capital, twenty 
Iowa tribesmen reached Vincennes with news that they had left on the 
Illinois River a party of 1,100 Sauk, Foxes and Winnebagos headed for the 
Prophet’s Town. ‘The Iowa gave Harrison his first intimation of the wide 
range of the Prophet’s movement. ‘Tenskwautawa was telling tribes far 
beyond the Mississippi River that they, too, would eventually lose their 
lands. 


2. THE “MOSES OF THE FAMILY” IS DISCOVERED 


In those June days when Tecumseh had been away from the Prophet’s 
Town he had been making a last determined appeal to the Shawnee who 
remained on the Auglaize to enlist them against a treaty that affronted 
the tribe by utterly ignoring it. ‘The council was held at Wapakoneta. 
‘Tecumseh’s movements in Ohio were followed closely by John Johnston, 
the American Indian agent at Piqua, who described them to Harrison. 


He told the Indians that the white people and the government were 
deceiving them, and that, for his part, he never would believe them, or put 
any confidence in them—that he would never be quiet until he had ef- 
fected his purpose, and that, if he was dead, the cause would not die with 
him. ... All his arguments seemed to be bottomed on the prospect of 
hostilities against our people. 


Harrison had sent a conciliatory message to the Shawnee on the Au- 
glaize several months earlier, and they called it to Tecumseh’s attention. 
Stephen Ruddell translated it to Tecumseh, but the chief snatched it from 
his hand and threw it into the fire. He was furious that Harrison would 
communicate with the Shawnee except through him. He declared, “If 
Governor Harrison were here I would serve him the same way.” 

Johnston was disappointed that the Ohio Shawnee did not follow Te- 
cumseh en masse and thus rid the state of their presence. He told Harri- 
son: “I directly encouraged their emigration westward and told them their 
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annuity should follow them. They appear determined to remain, and are 
much attached to the town and the improvements, which are consider- 
able.” Quaker missionaries had been showing the Shawnee at Wapako- 
neta how to build houses and mills and improve their agriculture. 

Harrison continued his extravagant flow of messages to the Prophet and 
the War Department. The Indians were committing depredations and 
stealing horses. ‘The evasive tribesmen would never concede that any of 
them was guilty of theft. ‘They offered explanations like those of the 
Delaware chiefs Buckongahelos and ‘Titabarch, who had put their crosses 
to a letter to Harrison in 1804: 


Our young men when they return from hunting bring in some stray 
horses. At this time we know of no horses belonging to the white people 
here. My brother, do not believe us to be bad. If there is any horses now 
in our country they have strayed there and not [been] stolen by us. 


Harrison sought to quiet the border by acquainting the Indian leaders 
with the impressive growth and prosperity of America. In one of his letters 
he pointed out that “our blue coats are more numerous than you can 
count, and our hunting shirts are like the leaves of the forest or the grains 
of sand on the Wabash.” He asked the Prophet to pick three chiefs and 
take them to visit the President. In his formidable letters to Washington 
he blew hot and cold, depending on the latest word from the Tippecanoe. 
In late July he said, “All the Prophet’s schemes of forming a general con- 
federacy against the United States are for the present blasted.” In early 
August he announced that Tecumseh would visit him. 


This brother [Tecumseh] is really the efhcient man—the Moses of the 
family....Heis... described by all as a bold, active, sensible man daring 
in the extreme and capable of any undertaking. 


But if ‘Tecumseh was the efficient “war chief,” he judged the Prophet : 


the principal agitator. He tried to put him on the defensive. He told the 
Prophet that if he could prove ownership of the F’ort Wayne Treaty lands 
they would be restored and the whole deal rescinded. ‘The letter was a 
showy gesture, but one not likely to prove costly, for there was no manner 
in which any Indian tribe might ever prove title except by occupancy, and 
the Shawnee could claim occupancy only by the hunting rights they had 
long exercised in common with other tribes over the whole Indiana ‘Terri- 
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tory. Except where they had cornlands in the bottoms, hunting was their 
type of occupancy. 

Harrison’s letter was carried by Joseph Barron, his interpreter, a native 
of Detroit who had come early to the Wabash, with which he was asso- 
ciated through the remainder of his life. Harrison trusted him above all 
other interpreters, but he was even then losing the confidence of the 
Indians, who felt that an interpreter should be neutral. When he landed 
at ‘Tippecanoe, Barron was taken before the Prophet, who was seated on a 
dais his followers had built him for a throne. Barron’s escort then fell 
back. 

“He looked at me for several minutes,”’ Barron recounted, “without 
speaking or making any sign of recognition, although he knew me well. 
At last he spoke, apparently in anger. 

“ “For what purpose do you come here?’ said he. ‘Brouillette was here; 
he was a spy. Dubois was here; he was a spy. Now you have come. You, 
too, are a spy. There is your grave. Look on it!’ 

“The Prophet then pointed to the ground near where I stood.” 

Barron had every right to wonder about his fate, knowing that what the 
Prophet had said about Brouillette and Dubois was true. Hearing the com- 
motion, ‘l'ecumseh came out of a hut near by. From the moment of his 
appearance he was unmistakably in charge. Barron thought his attitude 
cold and formal, but he reassured the white man by informing him his life 
was in no danger and then asked him to state the purpose of his mission. 
This Barron did by translating Harrison’s letter, the main point of which 
was to invite the Prophet to visit Washington. Tecumseh interjected that 
he would himself go to Vincennes to meet Harrison. 

After the letter had been presented ‘Tecumseh was most deferential and 
courteous to Barron, manifesting that although he belonged to a tribe 
which a generation earlier had slaughtered messengers from an enemy, he 
fully understood the privileged status an envoy should enjoy. He took 
Barron to his own tent and made a bed for him. On all hands were indica- 
tions of the abject poverty in which the Tippecanoe Indians lived, but 
Tecumseh gave Barron the best meal procurable—the slum stew the 
Indians customarily ate—and talked with him late into the night, with the 
openness and frankness that were among the charming aspects of his 
character. He told Barron he did not intend to make a war but neverthe- 
less said—and this he declared most solemnly—that it would be impos- 
sible for him to remain friendly with the United States unless it should 
abandon its course of extending its settlements further to the north and 
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west and should then recognize that these western lands were the com- 
mon property of all the tribes. He supplied a good summary of his phi- 
losophy, which Barron recorded and reported to Harrison: 


The Great Spirit said he gave this great island to his red children. He 
placed the whites on the other side of the big water. ‘They were not con- 
tented with their own, but came to take ours from us. They have driven us 
from the sea to the lakes. We can go no farther. ‘They have taken upon 
themselves to say this tract belongs to the Miami, this to the Delawares, 
and so on. But the Great Spirit intended it as the common property of all 
the tribes, nor can it be sold without the consent of all. Our father tells us 
we have no business on the Wabash; the land belongs to other tribes. But 
the Great Spirit ordered us to come here and we shall stay. 


Although Tecumseh had saved Barron from the wrath of the Prophet, 
he knew the white man was still in grave danger from the vindictiveness 
of the squaws. Some of them were under the domination of the Prophet’s 
wife, whom they recognized as the queen of the Tippecanoe town. Te- 
cumseh had learned of their plot to enter the tent and kill Barron while he 
slept but did not act to forestall it until he had completed his conversa- 
tion. He did not care to engage in a controversy with the women who 
followed the Prophet with great faith and zeal, so he personally escorted 
Barron away from the village to a wooded ravine near the Wabash River. 
There he made a wild-turkey call which was answered from a short dis- 
tance. ‘Two Indians appeared leading Barron’s horse and two others. ‘They 
mounted with him and served as his guides until Barron was far from the 
Tippecanoe on his return ride to Vincennes. 


3. HOUSES ARE FOR WHITE MEN’S COUNCILS 


Tecumseh’s decision to go to Vincennes, quickly made, disclosed deter- 
mination and courage, for he had openly avowed his distrust of Harrison 
and denounced the governor’s treaty-making to all who came within the 
range of his voice. The Prophet had kept spies in Vincennes who reported 
on the military measures of the Indiana territorial government including 
the mustering in of two militia companies. 

Tecumseh arrived on Saturday night August 11, 1810, accompanied by 
three hundred warriors. Captain George Rogers Clark Floyd, who com- 
manded at Fort Knox three miles north of Vincennes, watched the great 
procession of eighty canoes and pirogues coming down the Wabash. ‘The 
warriors were adorned with their vermilion war paint. The Prophet was 
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in the resplendent trappings of his spiritual rank, and Tecumseh in his 
simple garb of deerskin. Harrison had sent directions that Tecumseh 
should limit his party to a small escort, but he ignored them; between 
negotiators of equal rank orders had no place. 

Floyd stopped them at the fort. “I examined their canoes,” he said, 
“and found them well prepared for war, in case of any attack. They were 
headed by the brother of the Prophet—Tecumseh—who, perhaps, is one 
of the finest looking men I ever saw . . . altogether a daring, bold looking 
fellow.” 

The warriors, accompanied by a number of squaws, set up camp near 
the river a mile north of the town, where Barron made contact with them 
on August 12 and suggested that the council be held the next morning. 
But Tecumseh was not a man to have his schedule arranged by others. 
Harrison, who was just beginning to realize that ‘Tecumseh was “the great 
man of the party,” waited all day Monday and until late ‘Tuesday after- 
noon. The delay was one of ‘I’ecumseh’s methods of safeguarding against 
surprise. He had informers in the town to detect any plot of foul play, for 
which he was always on the alert in dealings with the whites. ‘There was 
still another reason. Tecumseh, like a white person in similar circum- 
stances, had to prepare his speech, which involved consultation and review 
of the points to make an orderly presentation. As a rule he took so much 
time to get ready that Lewis Cass claimed he had ghost writers—the three 
Wyandot chiefs, Walk-in-the-Water, Grey-Eyed-Man and Isadore—work 
up his principal orations. ‘The testimony of Cass stands unsupported and 
rather effectively denied by circumstances, but there is no doubt that 
Tecumseh took great and deliberate pains and made his speeches march 
toward climaxes. 

On Monday he inquired, according to his practice in such instances, 
whether or not Harrison at the meeting would be attended by armed men. 
Harrison, acquainted now with the futility of an order, replied he would 
leave the matter to Tecumseh’s decision. It was agreed that the two 
parties should carry side arms, which by ‘Tecumseh’s understanding meant 
that the whites would be armed with swords. ‘To Harrison, side arms 
meant pistols, and these his attendants wore in their belts. 

Tecumseh approached the town on Tuesday afternoon accompanied 
by thirty lithe warriors armed with tomahawks and wearing clean, neatly 
fashioned deerskin breeches. Their faces and bodies were decorated with 
brilliant red paint, their heads closely shaved except for the scalp lock 
In apparent recognition of the significance of the occasion Tecumseh had 
thrust an eagle’s feather into the handkerchief that covered his jet-black 
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hair. A young French trader, Pierre Le Dru, who witnessed the chief's 
entry, secretly made some pencil sketches which he afterward developed 
into a portrait, the only portrait ever made of Tecumseh from life. Yet 
even this must have been largely from memory. 

The newly completed Grouseland had a small veranda on the southwest 
side, in front of which was an arbor. Over the arbor the governor had 
placed a canopy, and beneath it in the shade he had arranged chairs for 
the party of dignitaries who were to witness his meeting with the Shawnee 
leader. With an obvious desire for display in his conduct of these Indian 
councils, which were now becoming familiar events for him, he had 
brought together the officers of Indiana Territory and the Supreme Court 
justices, a company of ladies and the town’s distinguished male citizens, 
behind whom he posted his honor guard, a platoon under a sergeant all 
armed with pistols at their belts. He was taking no chances with three 
hundred warriors under the imperious ‘Tecumseh in his own back yard. 
The town was filled with soldiers and bristled with bayonets. Not far 
removed, ready for instant response, was a troop of dragoons under arms, 
and, in the outskirts, stationed to intervene should ‘Tecumseh undertake 
to bring in reinforcements, were another cavalry detachment and two 
companies of foot. 

At Harrison’s side sat John Gibson, secretary of Indiana Territory, a 
man in his late sixties, who had long lived in conjugal relations with the 
sister of the famous Mingo chief Logan and was as experienced in Indian 
matters as anyone on the frontier. ‘The Indians who first saw his long face 
called him “Horsehead,” a nickname that the whites took up. He, too, 
was armed with a brace of pistols. Harrison’s only weapon was his sword. 

When Tecumseh approached the governor’s mansion and saw what 
preparations had been made for the meeting he was displeased. He 
affected a suspicion of treachery and declined to approach the portico. 
‘The reason was that he ordinarily spoke in the council circle, the demo- _ 
cratic institution of the Indians that put all auditors on the same level, | 
whereas by Harrison’s arrangement he would be appearing as a supplicant — 
before a court. 

Barron persisted that it would be troublesome to rearrange the seats. 
To this Tecumseh replied that only the seats for the whites need be 
moved, for the Indians did not require any. Glancing toward the portico, 
he told Barron, “Houses are made for white men to hold councils in. 
Indians hold theirs in the open air.” | 

“Your father,” said Barron, “requests you to sit by his side.” 

Fora moment Tecumseh paused, his head erect, his piercing eye sweep- 
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ing the scene. Then he raised his strong, muscular arm and pointed to 
the sky overhead. In his sonorous voice that carried to the limits of the 
crowd, but with a note of keen contempt, he exclaimed, “My father! The 
Great Spirit is my father! The earth is my mother—and on her bosom 
I will recline.” He seated himself cross-legged on the ground, and his 
warriors squatted behind him. 

Harrison had no other course than to begin the council on Tecumseh’s 
terms in the grove just south of Grouseland. He had no more than out- 
lined his desire to discuss with Tecumseh the relations between the 
settlers and the Indians and to have their spokesmen visit the President 
in Washington when a heavy downpour of rain halted the council. It 
assembled again the next afternoon, and both Harrison and Tecumseh 
spoke briefly, but it was not until Monday, August 20, nine days after his 
arrival, that ‘Tecumseh, still escorted by his thirty warriors, appeared 
before the governor’s assembly to deliver his oration. 


4. “J AM THE MAKER OF MY OWN FORTUNE” | 


Harrison and Tecumseh were at last face to face: the Virginia patrician 
and the unlettered prairie chief; the soldier of distinguished lineage, 
college-trained, who had become a scholar to escape the insufferable 
boredom of army life and was applying his best efforts in some of the 
largest real-estate deals of history; and the red warrior who had learned 
well by observation and conversation. ‘Tecumseh had come to know that 
even in the deep forests and wide prairies humaneness and charity could 
add to the values of living and that a cause worthy to be pursued with 
all the heart would lose its greatness if it were won by craft or cruelty. 
Facing a leader of the opposing race, he might wonder if Harrison had 
learned as much. 

He began by asking the governor to give him close attention. He 
entered into a discussion of the French—how they had first discovered the 
Algonquians, adopted them as children, given them presents expecting 
nothing in return and had asked for only a small piece of territory to live 
on. After a time the British and the French had quarreled and, although 
the British were victorious, the French had promised to think of the 
Indians as their children and to serve them whenever they could. ‘Through 
this prologue ran an implication that if the French returned to North 
America they would be joyfully welcomed by their old and faithful allies. 
Since the Indians had changed their fathers they had found things dif- 
ferent: the British had taken them into war against the Americans and 
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many of their young men had been killed. They had finally buried the 
tomahawk at Greenville, where their new fathers, the Americans, “told 
us they would treat us well, not like the British, who merely gave us a 
small piece of pork each day.” He wanted, he said, to review the promises 
of the Americans, and he launched into the Gnadenhutten massacre. 


You recall the time when the Delawares lived near the Americans, and 
had confidence in their promises of friendship, and thought they were 
secure, yet one of the Delaware towns was surprised, and the men, women 
and children were murdered? 

These same promises were given to the Shawnee. Flags were presented 
to my people and they were told they were now the children of the 
Americans. ““These flags will be as a security for you. If the white people 
intend to do you harm, hold up your flags. You will then be safe from 
all danger.” We followed this course in good faith. But what happened? 
The very person bearing a flag was murdered! So also were others in our 
village. Now, my brother, after this bitter experience, can you blame me 
for placing little confidence in the promises of our fathers, the Americans? 


He declared that since the presumed peace had been made the Amer- 
icans had killed Shawnee, Winnebagos, Miami and Delawares and taken 
their land. In return for Kickapoo lands the Americans had given the 
tribe tainted food which killed many, and other gifts caused smallpox, 
which killed many more. ‘The whites were fomenting discord and trying 
to force the red people into the role of aggressors. “It is you who are 
pushing them to do mischief.” He charged the Americans with destroy- 
ing unity among the tribes. “You endeavor to make distinctions. You 
endeavor to prevent the Indians from doing what we, their leaders, wish 
them to do—unite and consider their land the common property. You 
deal with tribes individually and advise them not to come into this union.” 
Until he completed his confederation he did not wish to accept an invi- 
tation to visit the President. 


Tecumseh then entered into a long denunciation of the “distinctions” 


they made, by which he meant assigning certain lands to specific tribes, 
when the land belonged in fact to all. Occasionally he burst into flights 
of oratory which the interpreter, whom Harrison described as one “who 
speaks bad English and is not very remarkable for clearness of intilect 
[sic]” was not entirely able to digest. 


It is true Iam a Shawnee. My forefathers were warriors. Their son is 
a warrior. From them I| take only my existence. From my tribe I take 
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nothing. I am the maker of my own fortune. And oh, that I might make 
the fortunes of my red people, and of my country, as great as the concep- 
tions of my mind, when I think of the Great Spirit that rules this uni- 
verse! I would not then come to Governor Harrison and ask him to tear 
up the treaty and obliterate the landmarks; but I would say to him, “Sir, 
you have permission to return to your own country.” The being within 
me, communing with past ages, tells me that once, and until lately, there 
were no white men on all this island; that it then belonged to the red 
men, children of the same parents, placed on it by the Great Spirit that 
made them, to keep it, to traverse it, to enjoy its productions and to fill it 
with the same race. Once they were a happy race. Now they are made 
miserable by the white people who are never contented but are always 
encroaching. 

The way, the only way, to check and to stop this evil is for all the red 
men to unite in claiming a common and equal right in the land. ‘That is 
how it was at first, and should be still, for the land never was divided but 
belongs to all, for the use of every one. No groups among us have a right 
to sell, even to one another, much less to strangers who want all and will 
not do with less. 


At one point he broke into acrid ridicule. “Sell a country!” he ex- 
claimed. “Why not sell the air, the clouds and the great sea, as well as 
the earth? Did not the Great Spirit make them all for the use of his 
children?” 

Tecumseh clearly showed that he looked on himself as the over-all 
custodian of the rights of the Indians, almost as a chosen instrument of 
the Great Spirit to speak for his people. Since reaching the Tippecanoe, 
he said, “we have endeavored to level all distinctions, to destroy the village 
chiefs by whom all mischief is done, . . . who sell our land to the Ameri- 
cans” ... and “to let all our affairs be transacted by warriors.” He 
continued: 


Brother, I was glad to hear your speech. You said if we could show 
that the land was sold by persons who had no night to sell, you would 
restore it. Those who did sell it did not own it. I speak for the owners— 
the Indians. The chiefs who sold it set up a sort of claim, but the tribes 
with me will not agree to it. If the land is not returned to us, you will 
soon see, when we go back to our homes, how it will be settled. We shall 
have a great council at which all the tribes will be present. ‘Then we will 
show those who sold that they had no right to the claim they set up, and 
we will decide what shall be done with those chiefs. I am not alone in 
this; it is the determination of all the warriors and red people who follow 
mest %. 
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Now listen to me: If you do not rescind the treaty [of Fort Wayne] 
it will look as if you wished me to kill all the chiefs who sold you the land. 
I tell you I am authorized by all the tribes to do so. I am the head of 
them all. I am a warrior; and all the warriors will meet together in two 
or three moons from this. Then I will call for those chiefs who sold you 
the land, and shall know what to do with them. If you do not restore the 
land, you will have had a hand in killing them. 


His threat to kill the chiefs did not exempt the Wea, although he felt 
they “were induced to give their consent because of their small numbers.” 
He blamed the Treaty of Fort Wayne on the Potawatomi chief Winamac, 
_ Harrison’s friend, who was sitting before ‘Tecumseh and whom he de- 
- nounced violently. “There sits the black dog that makes lies and tells 
them, to cause white men and red men to hate each other!” 

In reporting the incident to the War Department two days later, Har- 
tison said: “On Winemac [sic], who was present, he poured a torrent of 
abuse and threatened him in such a manner that he expecting personal 
violence recharged his pistol and was prepared to stop the Shawonese 
insolence forever.” 

Tecumseh chided Harrison: 


How can we have confidence in the white people? When Jesus Christ 
came upon the earth, you killed Him, and nailed Him to a cross. You 
thought He was dead, but you were mistaken. You have Shakers among 
you, and you laugh and make light of their worship. Everything I have 
said to you is the truth..., 


The pattern for his confederation had been cut by the American nation. 
“The States have set the example of forming a union among all the 
fires—why should they censure the Indians for following it?” 

Toward his conclusion ‘Tecumseh called on Harrison to make a state- 
ment of his intention about rescinding the treaty. “I shall now be glad 
to know immediately what is your determination about the land... .” 

So, instead of this being a conference in which Harrison was calling the 
Indians to account, the governor was thrust definitely on the defensive. 
He was nonplused. He sat for a while as though attempting to formulate 
his thoughts. When he arose it was to insist that the Shawnee had come 
from Georgia and could have no possible claim to lands on the Wabash, 
which, beyond the memory of man, had been occupied by the Miami. 

While this contention has appeared to some a clear refutation of Te- 
cumseh’s position, it was no more than a feeble evasion. It was that, in 
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the first instance, because the theory of common Indian ownership of the 
land had been accepted by the United States at the insistence of Joseph 
Brant and had prevailed as lately as the Greenville Treaty. But more 
particularly it was so because ‘Tecumseh had made claim to the land not 
on the score that he was a Shawnee but on the score that he was an 
Indian. Nor did Harrison explain by what authority he assumed to pass 
on the question without submitting it to negotiation, or even to his own 
courts. 


5. TECUMSEH DENOUNCES HARRISON 


Harrison had been speaking fifteen to twenty minutes before he came 
to the amount of money he had paid the Indians. He then declared the 
United States had been just and fair in its dealings. The Shawnee leader 
had been listening in silence. In his own forthrightness he knew nothing 
of the language of diplomacy or how one kind of transaction might be 
made to look like another by a smooth and artful explanation. He had 
stated his position frankly and demanded frankness in return. In ordinary 
circumstances he was able to control his deep-seated emotions, but if 
there was a flaw in his leadership, it was in his disposition to quick anger. 

The interpreter had given in Shawnee Harrison’s words that the Indians 
had been fairly treated, but before he could translate them into Potawa- 
tomi, Tecumseh was on his feet, shouting violently, “It is false! He lies!” 
He poured on Harrison a torrent of abuse. 

The council was thrown into immediate confusion. Secretary Gibson, 
standing by Harrison’s side, understood Shawnee and was the first to 
grasp T'ecumseh’s meaning, although his wrath was apparent to everyone. 
Gibson drew a pistol and ordered Lieutenant Jesse Jennings to rush up a 
guard. The officer responded with twelve riflemen. Harrison unsheathed 
his sword and stepped forward. Major Floyd, who had come in from 
Fort Knox, drew a dirk. Winamac lay in the grass and flourished his 
pistol. A Methodist preacher rushed into the governor’s house, grabbed 
a gun and stationed himself at the door to defend Harrison’s family. 
Meanwhile Tecumseh’s guard of thirty warriors leaped to their feet behind 
him, drew their tomahawks from their belts and awaited his word. For 
an instant a big fight seemed imminent. Then Harrison, incensed by lan- 
guage he now understood to be a direct affront, declared the council 
adjourned and strode into his house with his party of guests trailing after 
him. 

Tecumseh, still in a passion, led his aroused warriors to his camp. Al- 
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though much was made of Governor Harrison’s courage in confronting 
bellicose Indians with nothing but his naked blade, the incident was a 
more striking illustration of the supreme confidence, the unflinching 
arrogance of Tecumseh. With thirty men armed with tomahawks he 
had dared to challenge a town filled with white soldiers, many of them 
mounted and all bearing firearms. He had not yielded an inch or with- 
drawn a single phrase of his argument. 

When he was back in his camp his anger, which always cooled quickly, 
subsided and he was chagrined that he had lost control of himself. Barron 
called the next morning and found him penitent over his display of 
temper. He had no wish to give personal offense to Harrison in what was 
a discussion of principles between two peoples. He sent his apologies by 
Barron, and Harrison accepted them in such good grace that he came to 
visit at the Indian camp. 

Tecumseh, now in a waggish mood, sat on a bench with Harrison at 
the camp and moved so close to him that the governor had to shift his 
position. ‘Tecumseh did it again, talking all the while about the treaties, 
until he had crowded Harrison to the end of the bench. Finally, under 
another pressure, Harrison objected. ‘Tecumseh laughed and asked him 
how he would enjoy being pushed clear off, just as the Indians were being 
shoved off their lands by encroaching whites. The United States policy of 
buying the land was a “mighty water.” It “threatens my people like a 
high flood ready to burst its bounds and cover them with total ruin. To 
stop this deluge I am trying to form a dam. ... For every sale opens new 
channels to the approaching inundation, which, in time, will overflow 
the whole country.” 

The use of a dam as a figure of speech suggests that ‘Tecumseh was not 
then thinking in terms of an offensive war but merely a defense against 
further white advances. 

The council was reconvened on August 22. Tecumseh went into an 
extended explanation of what he had been told by a white man who © 
came to the Tippecanoe—in substance that many whites opposed the ~ 
Treaty of Fort Wayne as much as he did; that Harrison would remain in 
office only two years more and would be succeeded by “a good man who 
is a true friend of the Indians,” and that the purpose meantime was to 
drive the Shawnee from their land. ‘Tecumseh had sent some of his own 
men to the Ohio River to reconnoiter and find out about the land situa- 
tion. They had reported that the land between Vincennes and the river 
was not nearly filled in with settlements. So the whites did not need the 
new territory acquired by Harrison, as they were not using what they 
already had. 
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The governor asked Tecumseh to state explicitly whether, if he sent 
surveyors to the land obtained by the last treaties, they would be inter- 
rupted by the Indians, and also whether the Kickapoo would receive their 
annuities. 

Tecumseh replied: 


Brother, when you speak to me of annuities, I look at the land and pity 
the women and children. I am authorized to say that the Kickapoo will 
not receive the annuities. We want to save that piece of land. We do not 
want you to take it. It is small enough for our purpose. If you do take it, 
you must blame yourself as the cause of trouble between us and the tribes 
who sold it to you. I want the present boundary line to last. Should you 
cross it, I assure you the consequences will be bad. 


On that note of warning the council ended. Harrison’s report to the 
War Department, dated August 22, 1810, the final day of the meeting, 
set forth some of his reactions. He pointed to Tecumseh’s remarks that 
hereafter “everything will be in the hands of the warriors” and that “the 
Americans had driven them from the seacoast, and would shortly, if not 
stopped, push them into the lakes; they were determined to make a stand 
where they were.” Harrison did not see how to reconcile this with other 
things that ‘Tecumseh said. 


He still, however, with strange inconsistency, asserted that it was not 
his intention to go to war, and that the persons who had given me that 
information were liars.... Every instance of injustice and injury which 
have been committed by our citizens from the commencement of the 
Revolutionary War (There are unfortunately too many of them) were 
brought forward and exaggerated, and everything said which was likely to 
inflame the minds of the Indians against us. 


Harrison attributed to “a small party headed by a Scotch tory” Te- 
cumseh’s information that the Americans were sharply divided on the 
subject of the Treaty of Fort Wayne. The alleged ‘Tory, William Mc- 
Intosh, was later sued for slander by Harrison, who won a verdict. 


6. DEAD CHIEF PAYS HIS LAST CALL 


A curious incident of Tecumseh’s visit related to a Potawatomi known 
as Dead Chief and to his mysterious disappearance. Dead Chief was 
deaf. He attended the council and witnessed the commotion when Te- 
cumseh charged Harrison with lying, but did not learn until the next 
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morning what Tecumseh had said. Emboldened by so many white sol- 
diers in Vincennes, Dead Chief went about the town telling Indians that 
had he known what Tecumseh had called Harrison, he would have con- 
fronted the Shawnee and thrown the words back in his teeth. The 
Indians warned him he had better mind his remarks or the Prophet would 
have him killed. 

That was a dare which Dead Chief could not swallow, especially while 
soldiers paraded the streets. He went to his tent and put on his war paint. 
He got out his headpiece of feathers and armed himself with war club, 
tomahawk, rifle and scalping knife. He went to the river where all might 
see him and paddled his canoe to the Indian camp north of town. He 
would show everyone that he was quite willing to meet the notorious, 
evil-speaking ‘Tecumseh. 

Dead Chief entered his tent while he was talking with Barron. He 
stepped up to Tecumseh and began a tongue-lashing. “You and your 
men,” he said, “can kill the white man’s hogs and call them bears, but 
you dare not face a warrior!” When Tecumseh did not answer him, he 
called the Shawnee leader a “slave to the redcoats.” All the while Tecum- 
seh continued his conversation with Barron without paying the slightest 
attention. Dead Chief could not have heard him in any case. 

Then Dead Chief let out a war whoop of triumph, went to the river and 
paddled back to Vincennes, where he told of his achievement. ‘That night 
he was missing from his Vincennes haunts. No one ever saw or heard of 
him again. 


One of the Shakers wondered why Tecumseh’s speech cast the settle- 
ments into such a frenzy of apprehension. He had observed the Indians 
closely and commented: 


These hungry creatures were about us nearly three weeks, singing and 
dancing to the Great Spirit. Some of the time there were upward of 200, 
all peaceable, showing no abuse to anyone, would drink no whisky, and 
never to our knowledge took to the value of one cucumber without leave. 
Nor could we discover in them the least hostile symptoms, still declaring 
their innocence, grieving that the people would not believe them, saying 
to the people: ‘Look, see our squaws and children. We do not go to 
war so. We only come here because the Governor sent for us.’ But not- 
withstanding all this, the people moved into forts and into town[s], bag 
and baggage, all around us. 


Harrison reassured the settlers in an interview in the Vincennes West- 
ern Sun, on October 8, that there was “not the least cause for alarm.” On 
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November 12 he addressed the Indiana legislature on the “pernicious 
influence of alien enemies among the Indians” and on the reason why he 
wanted the Indian land. 


Although much has been done toward extinguishment of Indian titles 
in the Territory, much still remains to be done. We have not yet a sufhi- 
cient space to form a tolerable State. The eastern settlements are sepa- 
tated from the western, by a considerable extent of Indian lands; and the 
most fertile tracts that are within our territorial bounds, are still their 
property. Almost entirely divested of the game from which they have 
drawn their subsistence, it has become of little use to them; and it was the 
intention of the government to substitute, for the pernicious and scanty 
supplies which the chase affords, the more certain support which is 
derived from agriculture and the rearing of domestic animals. 


Harrison then expounded his doctrine of Manifest Destiny, the law of 
power and progress, which was at the heart of his conflict with ‘Tecumseh: 


Are then those extinguishments of native title, which are at once so 
beneficial to the Indian, the Territory and the United States, to be sus- 
pended upon the account of the intrigues of a few individuals? Is one of 
the fairest portions of the globe to remain in a state of nature, the haunt 
of a few wretched savages, when it seems destined, by the Creator, to give 
support to a large population, and to be the seat of civilization, of science, 
and true religion? 


It was true that the country had not filled in between Vincennes and 
the Ohio River, as both Harrison and Tecumseh reported. But while 
Tecumseh talked of preserving the hunting grounds, Indiana Territory 
was pulsing with new life. 

Developments had occurred in the Northwest with such breath-taking 
rapidity that conditions altered vastly between 1808 and 1810. In most 
of that time Tecumseh had been absent on his journeys to the tribes. He 
had moved to the Tippecanoe because it was remote from the whites and 
the country abounded in game. By 1810 the official census figures showed 
24,520 free white residents of Indiana. The Territory was pushing north 
from the Ohio, and the white settlements were already reaching the cen- 
tral section. The state had twenty-eight distilleries, thirty-three gristmills, 
fourteen sawmills, eighteen tanneries and three powder mills. Civilization 
was settling down with its manufactures and long-term pursuits. ‘There 
were 1,256 looms and 1,350 spinning wheels turning out the linen and 
woolen fabrics for the settlers’ garments, but deerskin clothing, on which 
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Tecumseh insisted, would soon be hard to find. Still further westward, 
beyond the Mississippi, the rivers, the plains, the mountains were beckon- 

ing to explorers, fur traders, settlers, in accordance with the inexorable 
law of progress. Even then, though neither Tecumseh nor Harrison quite 
understood it, the Wabash was lost as a boundary. The white race was 
facing toward the Pacific. 


14 
The British Restrain Tecumseh 


1. GREAT BRITAIN PREFERS A QUIET FRONTIER 


Harrison’s belief that the British prodded Tecumseh to rise against the 
United States had begun with a mere suspicion engendered by the pur- 
poseful Indian Agent William Wells. By the end of 1809 it had matured 
into a solid conviction expressed and reiterated to the War Department, 
the Indiana legislature and virtually all others to whom he dispatched his 
prolix outpourings of contentious letters. 

Part of the defense mechanism about the bargain he had driven at 
Fort Wayne was to fall back on Wells and attribute the objections of 
Tecumseh and the Prophet to the Canadian Indian Department. “I 
have no doubt,” he wrote in April 1810, “the present hostile disposition of 
the Prophet and his Votaries has been produced by British interference.” 
In June he was saying, “I am still of the opinion that the British are the 
real authors of these movements on the part of the Indians.” Again and 
again he repeated the belief that the British instigated ‘T'ecumseh’s “con- 
spiracy.” It colored the attitude of the western newspapers and the 
debates in the American Congress. Eventually it became the accepted 
verdict of American history. Yet Harrison in all his correspondence did 
not produce one shred of plausible evidence to show that the British 
government or any of its representatives urged the Indians to hostilities 
against the United States or were responsible in any manner for ‘T’ecum- 
seh’s drive to form an Indian confederation. 

This important phase of American history—the alleged British incite- 
ment of Tecumseh and the Northwest Indians against the Americans 
prior to the War of 1812—is a proper subject for re-examination at the 
expense of interrupting the continuity of the ‘Tecumseh narrative because 
the question of whether Tecumseh was a British tool has bearing on his 
stature as a statesman. The issue is simple and may be resolved by direct 
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evidence. Harrison established his point at Washington and in history 
by reiteration. The true story of what the British were doing is quite 
different from Harrison’s suspicions. 

The British urgently wanted peace on the frontier. The governmental 
officials in Canada exerted every reasonable precaution and applied every 
possible pressure on the tribes to preserve it. It was not the British who 
urged Tecumseh to war, but Tecumseh who urged the British. 

In the official British correspondence for the years preceding the War 
of 1812, the communications between Canada and the home government, 
the instructions of the Governor-General of Canada, the correspondence 
and instructions of the Lieutenant Governor of Upper Canada, and the 
reports, correspondence and financial statements of the Indian Depart- 
ment of Canada—in all these records there is not one word to support 
Harrison’s thesis that the British were spurring the Indians on against the 
American settlers. 

To the contrary, the evidence seems conclusive to an objective reader 
that the British agents employed their best efforts to prevent a break 
between Tecumseh and the Americans, and it was due in large measure 
to their pressure that Tecumseh never became the aggressor. ‘The British- 
Canadian Indian Department repeatedly solicited the Indians to abandon 
any hostile intentions against the United States. War, they pointed out, 
could lead only to the destruction of the tribes. They feared, too, that 
Canada might be drawn into a war in the Northwest without possessing 
the men or resources with which to fight it. Great Britain was battling 
Napoleon for existence and could not be distracted by a remote war in 
the interior of North America. 

Governor-General Sir James Craig, when he first assumed direction of 
the Canadian administration, did not count the Indians a consequential 
factor in North American affairs and unhesitatingly said so. He felt that 
because of “the injuries they have received” from the Americans they 
would be secured to the British interest in any need. Yet in the spring of 
1808 Craig became unusually concerned about the Indians, and his mo- 
tives, contrary to Harrison’s view, were most friendly to the interests of 
the United States. They arose from the fear that Napoleon, after hum- 
bling Prussia and Russia in 1807 and finding no further amusement for 
his military talents in Europe, would look to America and undertake to 
make his conquests world-wide. 

That indeed was the expectation of a substantial body of opinion in 
the United States. Harrison himself had expressed the fear that “this 
native of a small island will not be content until he has reduced a conti- 
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nent at least, perhaps the whole civilized world to his dominion.” Craig 
dreaded the old affection of the Indians for the French, which Tecumseh ° 
shared heartily and mentioned often. In a letter Craig wrote to Lieu- 
tenant Governor Francis Gore on May 11, 1808, he placed among the 
possible developments the appearance of the French “on some part or 
other of the theatre,” where they would find “a healthy climate and 
friendly population . . . and provisions to enable them to coerce the 
American States.” Craig expected them to move on New Orleans or 
Florida, where Spanish settlements might welcome them in view of 
Napoleon’s union of interests with Spain. If French armies came to 
North America “they would use every ingenuity then to detach the 
Indians from us and secure them for their interest.” He wanted the 
Indians brought into an attachment with the British “sufficiently strong 
to resist the intrigues of such a persevering and artful foe” as the French. 

Craig was farsighted and understood the callousness of Old World 
diplomacy, of which Tecumseh, with his forthrightness, had no under- 
standing and in which Harrison, devoted to Roman models, took little 
interest. , 

The plan to partition North America was no mere nightmare, but it did 
not come from Napoleon. It originated with his untrustworthy Minister 
of Police Fouché, who wanted to compensate France for the loss of her 
island empire, wrested from her by British frigates. Fouché, it developed, 
was approached by Aaron Burr, then a refugee in France, who suggested 
that France could readily apply pincers to the United States if it desired. 

Without consulting Napoleon, Fouché sent secret emissaries named 
Ouvrard and Labouchere to broach the plan to Great Britain, which was 
then deeply engaged in the Peninsular War against France. The English 
were to withdraw from Spain, where Bonaparte was trying to maintain 
his brother Joseph on the throne, and France and Britain would then 
create for Ferdinand VI, who had abdicated the Spanish throne under 
Napoleon’s threats, an empire out of the Spanish-American countries that 
were in revolt and were setting up republics. France would put at Eng- 
land’s disposal a large army which English ships would carry across the 
Atlantic to conquer “the northern parts of the United States.” An empire 
for the French would be created again out of Louisiana. Napoleon 
learned of the scheme from Ouvrard and dismissed his minister with the 
words, “Fouché is always thrusting his ugly foot into other people’s busi- 
ness.” The British ministry would, of course, have nothing to do with the 
scheme. At the same time Burr was proposing to Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Roux a grandiose plan for France to retake Louisiana and conquer 
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Mexico. The plotting advanced far enough to show what might happen 
if Napoleon won all Europe. 

Craig’s attitude clearly indicated that the Canadian government would 
rather safeguard the United States than have France an active factor 
again in the affairs of North America. Because Matthew Elliott had 
acquired great influence with the Indians, Craig at this time dropped the 
objections he had held against the Pennsylvania Irishman, who had been 
dismissed by the Canadian Indian Department, and agreed to his reap- 
pointment to succeed the other Pennsylvania ‘Tory, Alexander McKee. 
McKee, drowning the past in liquor, was removed from further contact 
with the Indians. Craig made note of the “peculiar importance” he 


attached at this juncture to success in conciliating the Indians. Two 


months later, on July 15, 1808, he reported to British Foreign Minister 
Castlereagh that in the interests of economy the Indians had been neg- 
lected and a considerable reduction had taken place in the supplies 
regularly given to them. 


This has not only been productive of dissatisfaction among them, and 
occasioned them to turn toward America, where however fortunately it 
has not been much the system either, to gratify them in their expectations, 
but it has lessened and almost destroyed that connexion with and influ- 
ence over them that the remaining officers of the Department had before 
enjoyed. 


What Craig wanted was to establish with the Indians, particularly with 
Tecumseh, complete confidence in the British officials in Canada. He 
felt that this would not be difficult, as he explained in a letter to Gore, 
because the views of the Americans “are invariably carried to the posses- 
sion of their country,” which “must operate as a powerful motive to keep 
them bound to us.” He summed up his instructions: “A savage is the 
same creature as any other man, and if his interest is quietly and distinctly 
pointed out to him, he will not be long in seeing it... .” 

Craig acted even more cordially toward the United States in November 
1810 to the point of risking good faith with Tecumseh. When he ascer- 
tained the full nature of ‘Tecumseh’s hostility to the Long Knives because 
of the Treaty of Fort Wayne, he put the American government on guard. 
Writing to Lord Liverpool on March 29, 1811, he explained: 


My private accounts . . . gave me assurance of their [T’ecumseh’s and 
the Prophet’s] determination to have recourse to Arms, so long ago as in 
November, and in my wish to assist in saving the American frontier from 
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the horrors usually attending the first burst of an Indian war, by enabling 
them to take precautions against it, 1 communicated my account to Mr. 
Morier [of the British embassy in Washington], and tho’ I thought that 
an official communication might be extremely objectionable, I gave him 
however permission . . . verbally to convey the information to the Amer- 
ican government, and I have since heard from Mr. Morier that he did so. 


This warning was scarcely in keeping with Harrison’s view that the 
British were stealthily inspiring ‘Tecumseh to launch an attack on the 
settlements. Craig based it in part on a speech delivered by the rapidly 
moving ‘Tecumseh, who dropped by Amherstburg after a visit to Ohio to 
cement his alliance with the Wyandot and the Ottawa. 


2. TECUMSEH’S FIRST TRIP TO THE BRITISH 


The Treaty of Fort Wayne had driven Tecumseh to new exertions. 
His work was more determined, more secret and involved more immediate 
plans. We catch a glimpse of his plotting in the Sandusky region of 
northern Ohio. Mrs. George Williams, a resident of Negro Point, was 
walking through the village when she saw Tecumseh, always rated a dis- 
tinguished visitor, in a tent with an Ottawa chief. She overheard him say 
that next year when the corn was knee-high a war would begin to rid the 
Indian lands of the white people. ‘Tecumseh asserted with confidence 
that the British would join the Indians in their attack on the Long Knives. 

After he had revisited the tribes of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, Te- 
cumseh appeared on November 15, 1810, at Amherstburg, and at Fort 
Malden he addressed the council. ‘This was his first trip to Canada. 

Fort Malden, the British post at the mouth of the Detroit River, stood 
on a commanding eminence at the north edge of Amherstburg, the Ca- 
nadian port at the head of Lake Erie. In the Detroit River, immediately 
opposite the fort, was Bois Blanc Island, a long, low-lying oval of land 
where Tecumseh assembled his Indians and held them in readiness for 
an opportunity to launch them against the Long Knives. ‘They practiced 
marksmanship and whipped up martial fervor on what was one of the 
most peacefully beautiful spots along the whole American and Canadian 
border. The delicate, silver-sage foliage of the towering white poplars, 
from the wind-blanched trunks of which the French drew the name of 
“white wood” for the island, shimmered against the rich depth of the 
Canadian maples and camouflaged a military site with green glory. 

In a properly conducted tribe the council was the most democratic 
institution on earth. It was more deliberative and unhurried than the 
United States Senate. The tribes never dreamed of applying cloture. 
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Any tribesman with the ability of address was heard to his own conclu- 
sion. There was ample time in a race unfamiliar with chronometers and 
self-imposed pressures. Deference was given the chiefs, most of whom 
had mastered the art of oratory as well as the light responsibilities of 
command on the battlefield, where the tribes fought more as individuals 
than military units. Tecumseh always had unlimited time in which to 
develop his theme and marshal his argument. 

His address at Malden—the first of several he delivered on the spacious 
parade ground overlooking the beautiful islands of the Detroit River, 
which now showed their red and brown trappings in the late fall—was 
regarded throughout Canada as a statement of his determination to go to 
war with the Long Knives. Attending the council were officers of the 
100th Regiment of the British Line—Major Taylor, Captain Gore, Lieu- 
tenant Newlan and Ensign Dawson—as well as Elliott and Cameron of 
the Department of Indian Affairs. The tribes present were delegations 
of Potawatomi, Ottawa, Winnebagos and Sauk and Foxes. 

The Sauk and Foxes had arrived at Amherstburg from northern Illinois 
on July 3 and announced that they would be available in case “the day 
became bad.” The Indian Department officers presented each of them 
with six strings of wampum, assured them of friendship but advised them 
to remain at peace. The council conducted a memorial service for one of 
the Canadian officers by passing three strings of white wampum around 
the circle. Then Tecumseh sat in silence for some time while all waited 
patiently. The garbled summary of his address sent to Governor-General 
Craig is the only text available. It was a frank invitation to the British to 
espouse his cause and provision his warriors when hostilities began. 


Father: I have come here with the intention of informing you that 
we have not forgotten—we never can forget—what passed between you 
English . . . and our ancestors—and also to let you know our present 
determination. 

Father: We had been settled for about five years near Greenville © 
when the Long Knives suspected us of plotting mischief. We moved 
from there and settled on the Wabash. 

Father: We have a belt to show you which was given to our chiefs 
when you laid the French on their backs. 

Here it is, Father. On one end is your hand; on the other, that of the 
Red People. Both hands are in white wampum, but the Indian end of 
the white belt is darker than the other, and in the middle are the hearts 
of both. Father, our great chiefs had been sitting on this belt ever since, 
keeping it concealed and running our country. Now the warriors have 
become the chiefs and have turned their faces toward you, never again to 
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look toward the Americans. We the warriors now manage the affairs of 
our nation. We sit at the borders, where the contest will begin. 

Father: Only five years ago I discovered this belt. I took it from 
under our chiefs. Your father has nourished us, and raised us up from 
childhood. We are now men and think ourselves capable of defend- 
ing Our country, in which cause you have given us active assistance and 
always advice [obviously referring to the Revolutionary War co-opera- 
tion]. Now we are determined to defend it ourselves, and after raising 
you on your feet leave you to yourselves. We expect that you will forward 
to us what may be necessary to supply our wants. 

Father, I intend to go toward the midday and expect before next 
autumn, and before I visit you again, that the business will be done. I ask 
you to be charitable to... our women and children. The young men can 
more easily provide for themselves than they. 


The British report says Tecumseh ordered the belt passed around the 
circle, where it would be seen and handled by every person present, and 
while this was being done he declared that his Indians “never would quit 
their father or let go his land,” meaning they would help to the end in the 
defense of Canada for the crown. Always a courteous man who remem- 
bered the amenities, he expressed thanks for the presents on his own 
behalf and on behalf of all who came with him. 

The address—evidently much mote spirited than the rough and awk- 
ward British summary prepared from the translation by James Girty— 
created consternation throughout Canada. Elliott, in recognition of its 
warlike suggestions, wrote Gore for more detailed instructions. Before he 
dispatched the letter, he added a postscript to say that after the speech 
he had gone to Tecumseh privately and asked for an explanation of the 
remark “Before I visit you again the business will be done.” ‘Tecumseh 
said it referred only to the completion of his confederation. 

He explained very candidly that at first he had intended to keep the 
confederacy secret until everything had been agreed on, “when they would 
inform their father,’ meaning the American President. But, “as Gov- 
ernor Harrison had pushed them to make some kind of avowal of their 
intention, the Indians thought proper now to disclose their whole 
plan....” 


3. BRITISH APPREHENSION OF AN INDIAN WAR 
By letter from Amherstburg dated November 16, 1810, Craig received 


a copy of Tecumseh’s speech, which Captain Elliott asserted “fully con- 
vinced me that Our Neighbors are on the eve of an Indian war, and I have 
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no doubt that the confederacy is almost general, particularly toward the 
quarter in which the Prophet resides.” Elliott then asked for instructions, 
and this brings out more clearly than any other information available the 
true determination of the British not to incite the Indians to war. 

He wrote to William Claus, his superior in the Indian Department, 
who forwarded the letter to Gore: 


I request that as soon as can conveniently be done, you will send me 
ample and explicit instructions relating to my future conduct toward the 
Prophet and his adherents. I am well aware that I cannot, and ought not, 
during the present circumstance of affairs do anything overtly but whether 
it would not be proper to keep up among them the present spirit of 
resistance I wish to be informed. 


Gore referred Elliott’s inquiry to Governor-General Craig, who replied 
from Quebec on February 2, 1811, that he was decidedly of the opinion, 
upon every principle of policy, the British should use all their endeavors 
to prevent a rupture between Tecumseh’s Indians and the United States. 


A war, especially a war of such a nature, carried on so near our Frontiers, 
must be attended with infinite inconvenience to us: it would subject us 
to a degree of vigilance, and a state of precaution, to which our means are 
at this moment little adequate, and notwithstanding every care that 
might be employed to avoid it, it would expose us to a continual state of 
suspicion and irritation on the part of the Americans, which sooner or 
later, would probably lead us into the being ourselves parties in the war, 
however much we might wish to avoid it. 


Craig discussed the war in prophetic terms: 


Such a war, too, must probably end to the disadvantage of the Indians; 
it would commence indeed by the devastation of the American Frontier, 
the ruin of families, and the massacre of innocent individuals. 


These, he said, were “evils which one would regret in every case.” He 
thought that if the British were drawn into the war, the tribes would by 
that time be so weakened as to be useless as allies. 

He directed officers of the Indian Department: 


to use all their influence to dissuade the Indians from their projected 
plans of hostility, giving them clearly to understand, that they must not 
expect any assistance from us. ‘The officers however should be extremely 
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cautious in pointing out to them, that is it for their own good only, that 
this advice is given to them, and not from any dereliction from that 
regard, with which we always view their interests. . . . 


Fortified by Craig’s instructions, Lieutenant Governor Gore took pre- 
cautions to have Tecumseh restrained from any open break with the 
Americans. He wrote Claus on February 26, with obvious concern, to 
instruct Elliott to be “more than usually circumspect in his communica- 
tions with the Indians, so as to leave no possible suspicion of favoring 
their projected hostilities against the United States.” He asked that 
Elliott impress on the Indians: 


the certainty of eventual misfortune to themselves from any attack on the 
whites, to point out to them, that the Americans are become so strong 
that any effort on their part to prevail by arms, must be vain, and that it 
is from such an assurance, and out of regard to their safety, comfort and 
happiness, that their Great Father expressly forbids that any encourage- 
ment should be afforded to them in any warlike enterprise. 


Gore reiterated that the Indians must not expose themselves to a war 
“which must end in their destruction.” He was so genuinely disturbed 
that he went on with even more specific instructions: 


The efforts of the superintendents to prevent a war, must be conducted 
with great management; and if it should be found necessary to diminish 
or withhold altogether the supply of arms and ammunition, to such tribes 
as decide upon war, it may be prudent to make a compensation by a 
proportionable supply of other articles. In short, it will be expected from 
the Department under your Superintendence that His Majesty's Govern- 
ment, as far as may be, should preserve its faith with the United States of 
America, and its relations with the Indian nations unimpaired, by the 
most liberal construction of neutrality toward the former, and benevo- 
lence to the latter. 


The policy to prevent Tecumseh’s rising was confirmed by the highest 
Bnitish authority, the Prince Regent. Craig informed Lord Liverpool on 
conditions and received a letter from Downing Street dated July 28, 1811, 
in which Liverpool referred to Craig’s enclosures on “the hostile inten- 
tions which have been manifested by the Indians against the Americans, 
and of the measures which have been taken to dissuade them from a 
recourse to arms. ... 1am commanded by His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent to acquaint you that the conduct of Sir James Craig in this respect 
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has received His Royal Highness’ entire approbation, and I am to desire 
that you will persevere in the attempt made by him to restrain the Indians 
from the commission of any act of hostility on the American frontier.” 

Governor-General Sir George Prevost, who succeeded Craig, wrote 
Liverpool that he had issued orders instructing officers to observe in their 
intercourse with the American people “perfect civility and to prevent to 
the utmost in their power, the occurrence of any circumstance calculated 
to create irritation between the two countries.” On May 1, 1812, Prevost 
issued a set of thirty-three rules for the guidance of the Indian Depart- 
ment designed to promote good administration, prevent graft, prevent the 
use of liquor during the purchase of lands, prevent carelessness with gifts, 
and to maintain respect and good relations between the two races. 


Manifestly it did not occur to Harrison that the British might be trying 
to give the Indians treatment as fair and decent as he believed he was 
attempting himself, or that the Indians, being human beings, were capa- 
ble of weighing the facts and making their own decisions. 

It is doubtful that Madison accepted fully the story that the British 
were luring or driving Tecumseh toward war. Years later, when Benjamin 
Drake wrote him that he was anxious to ascertain the nature of ‘Tecum- 
seh’s alliance with the British army, Madison merely referred him to the 
War Department reports and said he would have to get particulars from 
General Harrison on points not covered in them. In his message to Con- 
gress of June 1, 1812, preceding the war with Great Britain, Madison had 
made no positive assertion on this question, but stated merely that “it is 
difficult to account” for the Indian combination among tribes in inter- 
course with British traders and garrisons without connecting their hostility 
with British influence. Now, after years of reflection, it does not appear 
that he had any clinching evidence, for he did not shirk responsibility 
when he was informed, and his questioner Drake was an individual of 
some standing engaged on a not unimportant work of history. 7 

A careful review piles up the evidence that the incitement to war did 
not come from the British to the Indians but from the Indians to the 
British. Tecumseh had long been ready, but awaited the favorable mo- 
ment. Back in 1807 when William Claus became Indian agent at Am- 
herstburg, he had said that the Shawnee were prepared to begin hostilities 
against the Americans. All along ‘Tecumseh was urging the Indians to 
drop their reliance on white methods and white products and instilling 
reliance on the old Indian methods—the tomahawk and bow over the 
musket, skins over woolen and cotton garments of white manufacture— 
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and it was not to be expected that the British would seek to seduce him 
by lavishing on his people the very articles he was trying to abolish. 

Even in the United States more proof was called for in some quarters 
to support the story that the British were instigating Tecumseh. The 
brilliant young Alexander C. Hanson, son of General Washington’s for- 
mer secretary and anti-admuinistration to the core, had the political 
acumen to note that Indian Agent John Johnston, at Piqua, Ohio, was 
not furthering the yarn. In an article which the New York Spectator and 
other newspapers copied, on September 25, 1811, Hanson’s Baltimore 
Federal Republican said: 


Mr. Johns[t]on . . . owes his appointment to the Jefferson administra- 
tion, but unlike most of its officers, he is said to be a correct and honest 
agent, in whom the Indians place an uncommon share of confidence. We 
do not find however either in his address or the speeches to which he 
refers, that there is the remotest allusion to British instigation among the 
causes of the Indian disturbances. ‘There is, therefore, room to believe 
that imputation to be another fabrication of Gales, the lad who is 
employed to drive on the inferior work of the National Intelligencer, and 
who has so often deceived the public by his heedless, as well as his mali- 
cious pranks, when from under the eyes of his employers. 


4. DEPRESSION IN THE NORTHWEST FUR TRADE 


The main economic factor in the British-American relations of T’ecum- 
seh’s time was the Northwest fur trade. Its depressed condition after 1808 
was one of the factors that allowed Tecumseh to make his astonishing 
headway among the tribes of the far Northwest. 

Under Jay’s treaty, British subjects, American citizens and the Indians 
were given entire freedom to cross the border and carry on commerce with 
the nationals of either country without restraint. Many American writers 
have never recognized this provision and have treated British fur traders 
south of the Great Lakes as brazen invaders of restricted American lands. 
The Mississippi and the St. Lawrence were left open as outlets for both 
nations, and no duties were imposed on peltries carried by land or the 
inland waters between the two countries. ‘Thus British and Canadian 
traders were privileged under the treaty to enter American territory and 
exchange commodities or trade for peltries with the Indians at will. ‘The 
Indians could pass back and forth without paying any duty on their own 
goods of whatever nature. One provision, interesting when compared 
with later-day internment of the nationals of a hostile power in wartime, 
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applied to conditions in case of a rupture. The merchant subjects of the 
other country would have the privilege of remaining and continuing their 
trade in hostile territory as long as they were peaceful and committed no 
legal offense. If they came under suspicion they were allowed twelve 
months in which to move. 

Thus British and Canadian traders during ‘Tecumseh’s time might 
enter the United States and get peltries from the Indians. Most trade 
routes led to Montreal, maintained as the great fur center of the New 
World for more than a century by the French and continued as such by 
the British. Outlying fur markets were conducted at Detroit, Michili- 
mackinac, St. Louis, Green Bay, Chicago, Prairie du Chien and other 
points. As the whites settled and began farming, the fur-bearing animals 
disappeared. The fur trade in the first decade of the nineteenth century 
was pushed further north and west. 

Some writers have felt that if the government in Canada did not incite 
the Indians, then the British fur traders did. Actually they were more 
eager for peaceful Indian conditions and their usual peacetime pursuits 
than any other group. When the Indians were on the warpath or gathered 
in religious excitement, they no longer brought in the peltries. The British 
traders possessed equal rights in America in peace and might lose them 
by war. Moreover, the British traders reported back at least once a year 
to the home stations and were amenable to the instructions of the Cana- 
dian Indian Department, whose contact with the Indians was maintained 
largely in the interests of the fur traders. 

The close co-operation may be seen in the case of Robert Dickson, a 
red-haired, red-faced Scot who in the period of ‘Tecumseh’s power was the 
best-known British trader in the Northwest, beloved by the Indians and 
employed by the Canadian government as an envoy of good will to the 
faraway tribes. His influence was pronounced at Prairie du Chien, which 
had been settled by Canadians. By 1811 the town had a hundred families 
and drew to it 6,000 Indians annually with their beaver, sable, mink, 
muskrat and other furs that were still abundant in lowa, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. 

It is quite clear why Dickson and other British agents and traders did 
not want to encourage the Prophet. As early as 1807 he found at Michili- 
mackinac that the fur collections were falling off sharply because the 
Prophet had distracted the Indians from hunting and trapping. The 
trans-Mississippi territory had an uncertain status because it had not been 
a part of the United States when Jay negotiated his treaty. ‘wo years — 
after the Louisiana Purchase Brigadier General James Wilkinson issued, 
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on August 25, 1805, a proclamation forbidding foreign subjects to enter 
Missouri, the name then applied to the territory between the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers. No one paid any attention to Wilkinson’s order, 
the validity of which was doubtful at best. The trans-Mississippi furs 

kept on coming into Prairie du Chien and St. Louis. 
| So alert traders like Dickson, maintaining harmony with the Indians, 
_ might draw heavily on the Northwest for furs in time of undisturbed 
_ peace, look on any distraction as a blow and consider an actual rising of 
__ the tribes as the worst eventuality that could occur. 
The impediments to the fur trade caused by the Prophet’s ebullitions 
__ were minor compared with the stagnation brought about by the Embargo 
in 1808. Furs could no longer clear through Michilimackinac, and an 
unsatisfactory smuggling base was set up on near-by St. Joseph’s Island. 
_ Eight bateauloads of furs were seized by the American collectors on the 
Niagara River on the complaint that they had touched United States 
_ soil and consequently were excluded from export under the Embargo, a 
_ tuling which the British contested on the ground that the treaty rights 
_ took precedence. The result was that the fur trade all but disappeared, 
hit in triple fashion—by the Prophet’s distraction of the Indians, by the 
_ Embargo that hindered shipments from the United States and by the loss 
_ of the best European markets, those of Germany and Russia, as a result 
of Napoleon’s Continental System. On his travels through the North- _ 
_ west—he had made only one extended trip before 1811—Tecumseh wit- 
_ nessed the extreme poverty of the tribes. Coupled with the falling off of 
the fur trade was the failure of the British shipments of supplies to St. 
Joseph’s. 

Robert Dickson told of the famine conditions on the upper Great 
_ Lakes resulting from the failure of the regular British supplies and was 
_ emphatic that unless the Indians obtained ammunition and clothing 
_ “they must infallibly perish.” 
__ Almost any condition was better than that into which the Northwestern 
_ Indians had been plunged by the Corsican’s effort to overrun Europe. ‘To 
avoid starvation large numbers moved to Amherstburg, hundreds often 
arriving in a single party, and, as they were starving, their first requirement 


_ was food. 


Elliott wrote in January 1809 that 5,000 Indians had come to Amherst- 
burg in the fall “to receive His Majesty’s bounty” of food and clothing. 
Complaints were made by Gore in late March 1809 that supplies were not 
coming in and the Indians were suffering. 

Gore’s successor as Lieutenant Governor of Upper Canada, Major 
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General Isaac Brock, said that he had not infrequently witnessed every 
morsel of food in Mr. Claus’s house eaten by the Indians who arrived late 
in the day after the regular issue. Claus would “forfeit every claim to their 
good will” if he allowed them to rest without a meal. 

Food conditions cut down also on the Indian travel to the Prophet’s 
Town. In 1808 the Prophet invited the enthusiastic Chippewa from the — 
western end of Lake Superior to visit him by way of Detroit. They ac- 
cepted, and 150 boatloads started on the long journey. One family brought 
their dead child in order that the Prophet might restore life to his body. 
En route a French trader told them he had talked with Indians who had 
made the pilgrimage to the Prophet and had found his followers facing 
starvation. A great multitude had already eaten the supplies, and there 
had been so much talk about religion that the converts had found no time 
to plant corn. The Prophet had been absent from his flock, presumably 
communing with the Master of Life, but in fact hiding in a hollow log in 
the woods. The Chippewa found the trader’s words as chilling to their 
religious ardor as the cold spray from the rough water and turned their — 
canoes toward home. While the Frenchman was not sympathetic with 
the Prophet, he undoubtedly kept many of the Chippewa from starving. 

The suffering at Amherstburg at times grew intense as winter came on. 
Prideaux Selby, assistant secretary of the Indian Department, wrote on 
November 21, 1807, to Thomas McKee that the demand for ammunition 
needed for hunting was so pressing he had been obliged to buy the Indians 
fifty pounds of gunpowder and two hundred pounds of ball and shot at 
his own expense. Famine and disease were carrying them off. “Their 
dead now amounts at this moment to 41 Persons. Seldom a day passes 
without a death.” Because of short rations the Indians were leaving daily, 
and he thought they were going off to join the Americans. 

The Northwest tribes came to depend on the inadequate Amherstburg 
supplies for much of their subsistence. General Brock described the situa- 
tion after visiting the post. Vast numbers came and it was utterly impos- 


sible to regulate the attendance. “I witnessed myself in 1810 about 800 — 


who had been on the ground upward of a month receiving rations, await- 
ing the arrival of presents which the vessel in which I had embarked the 
middle of August carried to that Post, and this, I understand, generally 
occurs every season.” 

The question of what the British were giving to the Indians is shown by 
an examination of their supplies budget for a typical year. The 1812 
budget was sent in before war with the United States began and was filled 
early in the year. ‘The entire cost of supplies for Indians of Upper Canada 
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was 9,044 pounds, 10 shilling, 2 pence. The largest item was blankets, of 
which 3,310 were issued. Among the supplies were tobacco, 3,050 pounds; 
guns, 360; shot 175 cwt; ball 85 cwt; gunflints 10,150. Some of the other 
items were 1,150 pounds of copper kettles, 490 yards of striped cotton, 10 
_ dozen hair combs, 17 dozen silk handkerchiefs, 309 dozen butcher knives 
| and 25 dozen looking glasses. 

__ Impressive evidence that the British issues to the Indians were not to 
_ promote war is found in the sharp falling off of the supplies just before the 
| outbreak of hostilities. The issue of powder was cut almost in half and 
lead suspended altogether. Claus wrote to Brock on June 16, 1812, two 
_ days before the American Congress declared war: 


On examining the issues of ammunition to Indians at Amherstburg, for 
the last six months, I find that in Powder they have received only 1,211 
pounds, making a difference of 1,921 pounds less than at former periods. 
_ Of lead, not one ounce has been issued to them since last December, 
which will account for the increased consumption of provisions. 


_ He added a note that “having no lead the Indians cannot supply them- 
_ selves with food by hunting.” 
__ In the economic circumstances resulting from the European war, the 
| majority of the Indians looked to one of three sources for their support. 
_ Those who had surrendered lived on their annuities from the American 
_ government. These payments, supplemented by the corn grown by their 
_ squaws, gave them a low scale of existence. ‘The more patriotic and ven- 
turesome turned to Tecumseh and entrusted their future to his leadership, 
and numbers of them became abstemious. Most of the remainder 
_ crowded into Amherstburg where they presented a most serious problem 
to the British commissary department. The answer of the British was to 
_ give them ball and powder and, if there were enough on hand, guns as 
_ well, so they might hunt game in the forests and live off their own efforts. 
It was cheaper to provide an Indian with ammunition than to feed him 
_ and his family month on month. 
_ Yet the American settlers, distrustful of all British motives, did not 
accept so simple an explanation. When they saw Indians returning from 
Amherstburg with guns and ammunition, they needed no further proof 
that the British were preparing the Indians for attacks on the American 
settlements. A little friendly explaining, or governmental efforts at co- 
operative action between the British and the Americans to help the 
Indians improve their status—work that was being left largely to Quaker, 
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Catholic and Moravian missionaries who possessed limited personnel 
and funds—might have averted one of the most senseless wars of the nine- 
teenth century. But both the British and the American governments were 
engrossed by what looked like more pressing problems closer home and let 
matters in the Northwest deteriorate into a duel between Harrison and 
Tecumseh. 


| 


15 


Harrison Plans an Invasion 


1. DISTURBED LAND AND SKY OF 1811 


‘THE YEAR 1811 was extraordinary in frontier history. Great natural dis- 
turbances occurred, devastating beyond all previous experiences of settlers 
accustomed to battle the raw forces of nature. Torrential rains washed the 
land, and the rivers flooded their bottoms, forcing both whites and In- 
dians to seek safety in the hills. An “unprecedented sickness” followed, 
wasting the towns. ! 

According to Charles Joseph Latrobe, who wandered through the west- 


| ern country, the spring was marked by the beginning of a startling migra- 
| tion of “a countless multitude of squirrels, obeying some great and 
_ universal impulse, which none can know but the Great Spirit.” Although 


not accustomed to moving in packs, the squirrels formed phalanxes of 


| tens of thousands and ran through the forests from the north. Great 
_ numbers perished when they tried to swim the Ohio River, too broad and 


| turbulent for the distraught rodents to cross. 


In late March a comet was discovered in the northern skies, and by 
April it was visible to the naked eye. It was in the North American 
heavens in daytime during the summer months and could not be seen 
against the sun’s glare, but it reappeared in the night skies in late August 
with such brilliance as to provide a dull twilight in the fields and woods 
until it moved out of the earth’s ken in November. 

Whatever stirred the elements, the animals and the heavens to restless- 
ness in 1811 seemed to communicate itself to human beings, among 
whom it was expressed in lawlessness and murder. The appalling examples 
of bloodletting in Europe, as Napoleon’s armies and the British battled 
unremittingly in Spain and the Emperor began to concentrate his stupen- 
dous forces for the march into Russia, extended their influence even into 
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the Ohio Vailey, where no life had ever been rated very dear and that of 
the opposite race, whether Indian or white, was held worthless. 

Interracial relations sank to a new low of bestiality as drunkenness in- 
creased in the region of the Indiana Territorial capital. A Vincennes 
innkeeper, Laurent Bazadone, brutally shot an unarmed, drunken Musko- 
gee Indian who came into his yard, filling his stomach with duck shot 
instead of the whisky he was after. When Harrison ordered a trial the jury 
returned an acquittal without deliberation. Harrison had to quiet the 
murdered Muskogee’s friends by giving them seventy dollars’ worth of 
goods. A few days later a white man near Vincennes severely wounded 
two Wea in another unprovoked and even more inhuman attack. Harri- 
son sent his own doctor twenty miles into the country to treat the Indians, 
who fortunately recovered. “Such instances,” he said, “have a great ten- 
dency to exasperate the Indians, and prevent them from delivering up 
those of their tribe who may commit offenses against our laws.” 

This reluctance to deliver up nationals—which technically amounted to 
extradition—led to the final cleavage between ‘Tecumseh and Harrison. 


It is clear from reading the record that Harrison was looking for an 
occasion which would justify the use of force against ‘Tecumseh. He was 
chagrined over the showing he had made in the council at Vincennes, 
where the Shawnee chief had not only bluntly contradicted his well- 
considered pronouncements, but also had displayed an adroitness the 
governor had never before encountered in an Indian. ‘Tecumseh had met 
his arguments boldly and skillfully turned them to place him continually 
on the defensive. Here was an Indian who could be neither debauched 
nor intimidated. He was dangerous. 

Early in 1811 Harrison requisitioned arms. On June 6 he complained 
that the iron swords he received “may answer to attack the naked skull of 
a savage but... have little effect on the leathern cap of a British dragoon.” 
He asked for five hundred rifles because his militia were “extremely awk- 
ward with the Musket.” 

Again, on July 6, he was writing: “I consider peace as totally out of the 
question: we need not expect it til the Prophet’s party is dispersed.” And 
on July 10: “I have supposed, that if the Prophet does not immediately 
throw off the mask and commence the war, that calamity might yet be 
avoided by marching a considerable force up to our exterior boundary on 
the Wabash, and requiring the immediate dispersion of the banditti he 
has collected.” 

Within ten days he was forecasting a crisis and thought the Prophet 
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would advance on Vincennes. “For my own part,” he wrote, “I am so 
satisfied of his intentions that if I had any discretions on the subject I 
would attack him on his way hither with any force that I could collect.” 

This suggestion, viewed coolly, was extraordinary, because the Prophet 
was living peacefully with his dancing followers on territory to which the 
United States had established no rights under Harrison’s or any other 
treaties—land which, by governmental policy, belonged to the Indians 
against all others, as stated so cogently by Secretary Knox. 

The suggestion was remarkable also in that even after the Vincennes 
council Harrison continued to talk about the Prophet, although he well 
knew Tecumseh was the actual leader of the league and had seen his lead- 
ership fully displayed at Vincennes. It could have been only that he 
wished to retain the Prophet as the principal and named him so in his 
transactions with Washington, believing that as Washington considered 
him a scoundrel or a rascal, he was the more available of the brothers. 
Certainly he was the less redoubtable antagonist for Harrison to tackle. 

What aroused Tecumseh to the full reach of his great capacity for fury 
was the injustice in the general attitude of the frontiersman toward killing 
Indians. They could be hunted like game, and often were. Not all pio- 
neers engaged in the hunt, of course, but the body of frontier opinion was 
not offended by it. Some cases have already been cited. In the court 
records of the entire Northwest, until well after Harrison’s term as gover- 
nor of Indiana, there was not one instance of the conviction of a white 
man for the murder of an Indian, yet murders occurred by the hundreds. 
Harrison himself saw the great wrong in the double standard of adminis- 
tering justice and inveighed against it. Years earlier, in August 1807, he 
had told the Indiana legislature the Indians could not be induced into a 
war “if one only of the many persons who have committed murder on 
their people could be brought to punishment.” Now it was even more an 
open sore to the tribesmen. 

Among the red people, possessing no written language, the code of jus- 
tice was handed down by the sachems. It was a stern but righteous code, 
primitive and simple like the law of the forest, but by being inflexible and 
impartial it was immeasurably different from the triumph of force which 
seemed to actuate many of the whites. Without a constitution to limit or 
define, or courts to decree, or police to enforce, the superior Indian tribes 
accepted the code of the sachems as a rigid control. A news story in the 
Kentucky Gazette of April 9, 1811, quoting from a New Orleans news- 
paper, is illustrative. It told of a quarrel in the New Orleans market house 
between two Choctaw. One stabbed the other with a knife, and a chief 
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who chanced to be present decided the murderer must be put to death. 
So the murderer lay down beside his victim and submitted to having his 
brains beaten out with stones and bricks. This was the justice, speedy and 
direct, which the red man understood and accepted. 

Devotion to justice was so firmly a part of Tecumseh’s nature that it 
stood always as the primary force, even above his Indian confederation. 
His hatred of the whites was born out of their continual injustices to his 
people. 

A response to the call of duty was what impelled him to pronounce the 
sentence of death on the chiefs who signed Harrison’s treaties. Here was 
a wrong to right, justice to be done. If Harrison refused to rescind the 
treaties, the venal chiefs who had bettered themselves to the impoverish- 
ment of their people must not go unpunished. As chief over many tribes, 
Tecumseh recognized in himself the instrument for administering justice. 
On such traitors he openly pronounced the death sentence. ‘The decree 
was formal, immutable. 


2. DEPREDATIONS BY THE POTAWATOMI 


The overt act which Harrison had been awaiting came from a wave of 
hostilities further west. ‘The press reported attacks on farm homes and the 
theft of horses. A St. Louis dispatch of July 4, 1811, to the National 
Intelligencer in Washington said: 


From travellers, from spies, and from every other source of information 
direct from the hostile Indian country, we have every reason to expect a 
general attack as soon as the corn is ripe enough for food. We are happy 
to learn that the people are placing themselves in a posture of defense by 
building block houses, and moving into compact societies. 


The Potawatomi attacked a white homestead in Randolph County, 
Illinois. Also, a party of four whites headed by a Captain Coles was wiped 


out by two Potawatomi on the Missouri River. The murderers took _ 


refuge with the Potawatomi chief Main Poe. The news account said they _ 
were hiding in the vicinity of Peoria, Illinois, but Harrison contended 
they were under the Prophet’s protection and demanded that he surrender 
them for punishment. It was Tecumseh who answered. He denied that 
he had them, then defiantly added he would not surrender them even if 
he had them in his keeping. He was mindful of the kind of justice admin- 
istered in the case of the recent murder of the Muskogee Indian at Vin- 
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cennes. He pointed out that Indians too had been murdered in Illinois 
and none had been punished. Of the Potawatomi he said to Harrison, “It 
is not right to punish those people.” The whites should follow his own 
example of forgiveness. 

Harrison had apparently forgotten that the Treaty of Greenville, which 
contained a provision for the extradition of Indian murderers to the 
administration of white justice, had not been signed by Tecumseh. He 
could not therefore demand that Tecumseh extradite the Potawatomi in 
accordance with its terms. 

Another approach to an overt act came when surveyors on Harrison’s 
treaty lands were frightened away by Indians. ‘Then the Prophet seized 
the entire salt cargo when it passed the Tippecanoe and sent word to Har- 
rison he should not be angry, as no salt had been received the year before. 
Harrison sent Captain Walter Wilson to the Tippecanoe on July 4 with a 
speech of threatening tone. This time “swarms of hunting-shirt men, as 
numerous as the mosquitoes on the shores of the Wabash,” would come 
at his call. ‘The Indians could not fight the “Kentucky fire” alone, not to 
mention the Seventeen Fires of the whole union. | 

Tecumseh again set Harrison straight as to who commanded at the 
‘Tippecanoe and sent the answer. “I will be with you myself in eighteen 
days from this day,” he said. “Brother, we cannot say what will become of 
us, as the Great Spirit has the management of us at his will. I may be 
there before the time, and may not be there until the day. I hope that, 
when we come together, all these bad tales will be settled. By this I hope 
your young men, women and children will be easy.” 

Tecumseh moved down the Wabash to the neighborhood of the pres- 
ent Montezuma, Indiana, where he waited several days expecting detach- 
ments from some other tribes to join him. Harrison again insisted that he 
limit the size of his party and claimed later to have obtained a promise 


_ that he would bring no more than thirty warriors. It is difficult to under- 
_ stand Harrison’s insistence on this point, unless it was for the obvious 
_ reason that he wanted to have Tecumseh under his control and at his 
_ disposal. The idea of seizing Tecumseh and the Prophet that had been 


suggested by Secretary of War Eustis had apparently never left Harrison’s 
head. He was disturbed on July 10, 1811, by reports that he had not 
entirely persuaded President Madison of the Prophet’s warlike intentions. 
He attributed Madison’s lukewarmness to the “calumnies which are so 
industriously circulated to the prejudice of everyone . . . of which I have 
had my full share.” He reiterated to Eustis that “unless some decisive and 
energetic measure is adopted to break up the combination formed by the 
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Prophet we shall soon have every Indian tribe in this quarter united 
against us.” What easier “energetic measure” was there than the capture 
of the two leaders as Eustis recommended? 

However seriously Harrison contemplated the Eustis idea, Vincennes 
was crawling with soldiers even before he learned the size of the escort 
Tecumseh was bringing with him. Tecumseh moved leisurely from the 
Montezuma site and in eight days approached Vincennes. A dispatch 
from Vincennes to the Kentucky Gazette (Lexington) dated August 6 
suggests his slowness was to tire the Americans and take them off their 
guard. Captain Wilson met him at Bosseron, twenty miles up the 
Wabash from Vincennes, and expressed Harrison’s surprise that he was 
bringing a large force “notwithstanding my injunctions and his promise 
to the contrary.” 

Tecumseh’s position throughout these negotiations was that trespassers 
on the lands of the Indians should not dictate conditions. He told Captain 
Wilson he had brought only twenty-four warriors with him and the re- 
mainder, aggregating about three hundred, including twenty-five women, 
had followed of their own accord. Some of the Indians said later in Vin- 
cennes they did not expect to find Harrison with such a large “body- 
guard,” in view of his determination to limit Tecumseh’s. 


3. TECUMSEH PADDLES DOWN THE WABASH 


Even at this time Harrison had decided to clean out the Prophet’s 
Town and did not want to enter into protracted negotiations with Tecum- 
seh. “I endeavored to get him to an immediate interview that I might 
send him off as soon as possible,” he wrote Eustis. It was not an attitude 
for a sincere peace effort. This council also was deferred by rain and by 
Tecumseh’s leisurely manner, and the pattern of the preceding year was 
followed in the exchange about side arms. ‘Tecumseh on this occasion 
distrusted Harrison’s purpose and came into town late in the afternoon 
with 175 warriors armed with tomahawks and knives and some with bows 
and arrows. J 

When the council was finally assembled, Harrison was brusque. He 
would enter into no negotiation about “his recent purchases.” ‘The matter 
was in the President’s hands, and ‘Tecumseh might go to Washington to 
see the President if he wished. 

Harrison asked about the seized salt. ‘Tecumseh replied that it was 
impossible to please the governor—last year he complained because the 
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salt was not accepted, and this year he was equally angry because it was 
taken. 

Harrison said the chief could show his sincerity by delivering up the two 
Potawatomi who had killed the four whites in Missouri. Tecumseh’s 
answer to that, according to Harrison, was “long and artful.” He again 
asserted the purposes of his confederation were peaceful; the Indians had 
not complained when the Seventeen Fires joined themselves together, nor 
should his white brothers complain when the Indian nations were doing 
the same thing. 

‘Tecumseh then announced that he was departing to visit the southern 
tribes to unite them with those of the north. It was a forthright statement 
that went far to suggest he was not at that time planning an aggressive 
war. How could he be? He had been discouraged by the British and knew 
his force of fluctuating size and doubtful tenacity was unable to fight the 
Long Knives unaided. He told Harrison he would send messengers in 
every direction to order that no hostilities should be committed against 
the whites during his absence. Harrison asked if he would prevent the 
settlement of the new purchase while he was gone. ‘Tecumseh requested 
that the settlement be deferred; many Indians were to visit his town that 
fall and disturbances might result. 

Night had arrived, and the council continued by moonlight. Harrison 
made a short reply. “The moon would sooner fall on the earth,” he said, 
than that the President would “suffer his people to be murdered with 
impunity.” He would “put his warriors in petticoats sooner than he would 
give up a country which he had fairly acquired from its rightful owners.” 
He broke off the meeting. 

The Indians remained in their camp for several days under the super- 
vision of the Prophet, who, as on the visit to Vincennes the year before, 
had taken no part in the negotiations with Harrison. Then most of them 
returned up the Wabash. Asa more personal representative even than his 
brother, Tecumseh sent back to the Tippecanoe the powerful young war- 
tior Shabbona, the best lieutenant he had available. 

On August 5, 1811, Tecumseh departed with twenty-four warriors, mov- 
ing gracefully in their light canoes down the Wabash. All were armed 
with rifles, tomahawks, war clubs and scalping knives. Serving now as 
Tecumseh’s first aide was Jim Blue Jacket, son of the famous Shawnee 
warrior and Tecumseh’s friend since boyhood. With him also was his 
interpreter Seckaboo, his kinsman, born in the Creek nation. His mother 
and Tecumseh’s mother had been sisters. Seekaboo had gone north with 
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Tecumseh after the death of Cheeseekau and for the better part of two 
decades had been at the Shawnee leader’s side. Now, at the age of forty, 
he was returning to his own people. 

Harrison reported: ““The day before he [‘Tecumseh] set out he paid me 
a visit and labored hard to convince me he had no other intention by this 
journey than to prevail on all the Tribes to unite in the bonds of peace.” 

Tecumseh had been straightforward in divulging his plans to Harrison. 
The governor had not been equally frank with Tecumseh. The chief had 
scarcely disappeared down the Wabash before Harrison began prepara- 
tions to cross the boundary and invade the Indian country in his absence. 

In writing Secretary Eustis on August 7, after Tecumseh had gone, Har- 
rison tossed off one of his most striking metaphors: 


I hope ... before his return that that part of the fabrick which he con- 
sidered complete will be demolished and even its foundations rooted up. 


Ringing in the governor’s ears was one of Tecumseh’s parting remarks, 
made in response to his statement that the question of the treaty lands 
rested with the President: 


As the great chief over the mountains is to decide the matter, I hope the 
Great Spirit will put sense enough in his head to order you to give up 
those lands. It is true, he may sit in his fine house and drink his wine, 
while you and I have to fight it out. 


16 
The Trail Across the South 


1. THE CHICKASAW REJECT THE HATCHET 


Now, WHILE across the South he pursued his efforts to win the tribes to 
his union, Tecumseh had cut himself off completely from the Wabash 
and the Tippecanoe. He might as well have been on another planet. No 
signal smoke carried messages from hilltop to hilltop. No runners brought 
him word of the movement, significant to his cause, that would soon be in 
progress in Indiana. Either he trusted Harrison to keep the peace or he 
felt his travels were of transcending importance. Only hard experiences 
could teach him the value of an intelligence system to a confederation. 

It may be added that Harrison, who had no idea of keeping the peace, 
was hardly better informed of 'Tecumseh’s course in the South—what he 
was doing and saying there—than ‘Tecumseh was of Harrison’s invasion. 

Since it makes a continuous episode, it will be simpler to stay with 
Tecumseh throughout his southern journey than to try to jump back and 
forth from one terrain to the other. 


Passing down the Mississippi, Tecumseh left his canoes at Chickasaw 
Bluffs, the high ground where De Soto first gazed on the majestic sweep 
of the great river in its coiling progress southward, and where the city of 
Memphis, ‘Tennessee, now stands. ‘Tecumseh had been joined by a few 
additional young Shawnee, bringing his party to thirty. With them he 
struck southeast and was soon moving down the single, 160-mile trail 
along which nearly all the Chickasaw villages were scattered. 

His thoroughness and willingness to accept long chances would not 
permit the exclusion of this tribe on his itinerary, although it offered scant 
prospect. ‘The Chickasaw had been unyielding foes of the French, who in 
the eighteenth century had built a fort on the site of Memphis. Once a 
warlike tribe, they had long before wasted their numbers in clashes with 
the Shawnee and other Algonquians who were pushing into Tennessee 
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and with the Creeks of Alabama. Now, in Tecumseh’s time, they were a 
comparatively small residue of the Muskogee stock, possessed of rich land 
and numerous slaves and satisfied with things as they were. Dwelling 
under the shadow of the more powerful Choctaw, they had ceased to be 
hunters and fighters and had become agriculturalists who lived on their 
corn, beans and pumpkins and the pecans, hickory nuts and wild fruits 
that were abundant. ‘Tecumseh could never bring back the past for them 
so that they might be hunters again. 

White settlers were crowding into the fertile Mississippi delta lands, 
and President Madison, claiming the territory as part of the Louisiana 
Purchase, had within the year annexed it to the United States by procla- 
mation. The proximity and strength of the whites were sufficient to re- 
strain the Chickasaw even had they been disposed to listen to an itinerant 
agitator from a remote northern tribe telling of distant wrongs. 

An influential factor with them was General James Robertson, who had 
crossed the mountains from the Watauga country of the Carolinas in 
1779 to establish the colony of Nashville in the beautiful, undulating 
valley of the Cumberland River. In 1810, at the age of sixty-eight, he left 
the ease of retirement and applied for the job of federal agent with the 
Chickasaw. An old scout could scent trouble ahead. Here was a service 
he could perform for his country in his declining years. ‘Tecumseh had 
already made one trip to the southern tribes, and his later activities above 
the Ohio River were being looked on with concern in the South. Robert- 
son had held a council of the tribe beginning September 10, 1810, to 
which agents of the Shawnee leader sent a pipe and a hatchet. The refusal 
of the tribe to accept these tokens was indication to Tecumseh that his 
mission a year later was not likely to prove fruitful. 

He stopped to see Colbert, the chief whose influence extended over the 
Chickasaw villages, explained who he was and the aims of his confedera- 
tion, much as any salesman might have done in introducing a new prod- 
uct, and asked Colbert to use his prestige to bring the tribe into a great 
Indian union. Colbert, a friend of General Robertson, listened patiently 
and pleasantly but was not impressed. He explained that the Chickasaw — 
were at peace with their neighbors and did not want any part in a move- © 
ment that might lead to war. 


2. THE CHOCTAW LISTEN IMPASSIVELY 


Continuing southeast on foot, Tecumseh sent runners ahead to an- 
nounce his coming to the Choctaw villages. The tribe had been named by 
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the Spaniards from the word chato, meaning flattened, because of their 
primitive custom of flattening their heads. Their homeland in central and 
southern Mississippi included the almost incredibly fertile lands of the 
Yazoo River delta, a sedimentary soil of great depth and productivity on 
which the Indians were growing cotton when De Soto passed and which 
some have supposed the original home of the plant. ‘Tecumseh crossed 
Oktibbeha Creek, the boundary between the Chickasaw and Choctaw 
nations, three miles southwest of where West Point now stands in north- | 
eastern Mississippi, about twenty miles west of the Alabama line. He and 
his party trudged single file down what was known as the Six Towns trail, 
camped on a wooded hillock near the present village of Crawford, then 
moved across the Noxubee River and seven miles southwest came to the 
Choctaw town on the site of Mashulaville, ten miles west of Macon, 
Mississippi. ‘he Choctaw chiefs were known as mingoes, and here the 
mingo Moshulatubbee was pleased with Tecumseh. He entertained and 
feasted the travelers from the north for several days and invited mingoes 
from surrounding villages to call. ‘Tecumseh explained his purpose in a 
series of conversations but did not speak at a general council, nor did he 
obtain any reaction from the bland mingoes who listened in silence. 

The Choctaw, like other tribes of Muskogee derivation, were divided 
into autonomous towns, each having its mingo who ruled much as the 
German hundredman did. Together the towns formed a confederation 
that was governed by a council of the mingoes. Like the Chickasaw they 
were largely agricultural. They had been established for centuries on their 
lands and had built permanent towns of log houses chinked with mud and 
covered with thatched roofs. They numbered about 15,000, three times as 
many as the Chickasaw, and about half as many as their neighbors to the 
east, the Muskogee Creeks. 

Moshulatubbee provided a guide who escorted Tecumseh to the village 
of the noted mingo Hoentubbee, in the northeast section of the present 
Kemper County, Mississippi. Later Hoentubbee gave a description of the 
party as it appeared when it reached his village. All were armed, painted 
and dressed alike. Tecumseh was as punctilious as a British garrison 
colonel about the appearance of his men. All carried rifles and had toma- 
hawks and scalping knives in their belts. Despite the late summer heat, 
they wore buckskin hunting shirts and the buckskin leggings that were 
essential for protection when walking through brush and woods. ‘The 
leggings were held by garters below the knees, and the moccasins were 
fringed and beaded, showing the painstaking work of the ‘Tippecanoe 
squaws. They wore cloth flaps but no breeches. 
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The sides of their heads were shaved, leaving a scalp lock of a long cen- 
ter ridge of black hair. The hair hung in three plaits between the shoul- 
ders. All the warriors except ‘Tecumseh wore plumes of hawk feathers 
made into an impressive adornment; they were held in place by a three- 
inch band of red flannel under a narrow band of silver encircling the 
forehead. For symbolic purposes ‘Tecumseh wore two crane feathers, one 
of natural white and the other dyed red; the white one denoted he came in 
peace and the red proclaimed war against the Long Knives. All in the 
party wore silver gorgets, and silver bands adorned their arms and wrists. A 
circular spot of red paint covered each closely shaved temple, and a larger 
disk decorated each man’s breast with the flaming color of combat. 
Streaks of red paint were penciled beneath the eyes and across the 
cheekbones. 

At Hoentubbee’s town Tecumseh met the greatest of the Choctaw lead- 
ers, Pushmataha, mingo of the southeastern district of the nation and the 
presiding officer of the confederation. The play of wits and perseverance 
between these two determined men was the salient feature of ‘Tecumseh’s 
Mississippi visit. Pushmataha had been a noted warrior in his youth, as 
Tecumseh had, but, unlike ‘Tecumseh, he had always fought other In- 
dians instead of the whites. When a young man battling the Osage beyond 
the Mississippi, he had disappeared, and the warriors thought he had fled, 
but he came in dangling five scalps he had taken. For many years he had 
gone deep into Mexico to adventure and fight. He had fallen unaided 
upon an enemy town in Tennessee and had killed seven Indians with his 
own hands. Now at the height of his career, he dominated the Choctaw 
with his powerful personality and with tall words: 


I had no father, no mother, no brother, no sister. The winds howled, 
the rain fell, the thunder roared and the lightning flashed; a pine tree was 
shivered and from its splinters Pushmataha stepped forth with a rifle in 
his hand. 


Pushmataha took charge of arrangements and did not permit Tecum- 
seh’s escort to perform before the tribe. When the council of Choctaw ~ 
warriors assembled at Hoentubbee’s town, he opened the ceremonies 
with the Choctaw dance. The council was hushed but expressionless as 
Tecumseh delivered at length his first appeal to the Choctaw nation. 
Seekaboo, who stood near his side, interpreted. He covered many of the 
same points he had made in his recent speech to Harrison, using the 
Treaty of Fort Wayne as an example of how the Americans were grabbing 
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the land and impoverishing the Indians. Policies he enunciated were, first, 
that the Choctaw should live in peace with all other Indians—sound 
advice to a nation that had engaged freely in intertribal wars; second, that 
all the tribes should unite in a confederation modeled on the Seventeen 
Fires. He declared that war was imminent between the United States and 
Great Britain and urged that the tribes should act together in support of 
the British. 

Near the close he emphasized a third message which showed how tena- 
ciously he had clung to the teaching of Rebecca Galloway. To the sur- 
prised southern tribes he denounced the Indian practice of killing women 
and children in warfare. This inhumane custom they should renounce 
completely. In all wars henceforth the lives of the women and children 
should be held sacred. 

In reply Pushmataha gave approval to the plea that the Indians should 
stop their intertribal wars and endorsed the novel idea that women and 
children should be spared in combat. At that point he parted company 
with Tecumseh. He thundered out against the proposal that the Choctaw 
ally themselves with Great Britain. Turning on Tecumseh, he said his 
people would not think of going to war. ‘The Choctaw had never shed 
white blood. They had no cause for war and did not propose to be led 
into it by ‘Tecumseh. 

On that positive statement from the leading chief of the tribe the 
council adjourned, and the next day Tecumseh departed, apparently in 
failure. But his words had weighed heavily with many Choctaw. He and 
Hoentubbee had formed a close friendship, which he cemented on his 
departure by giving the mingo a silver gorget and a piece of paper with 
printing or writing on it. Years later the chief’s son thought it might have 
been an order for military supplies to be drawn at Pensacola, but that was 
a vague conjecture. The Spaniards held Pensacola, and Tecumseh had 
received nothing but warnings and restraints up to that time from the 
British. 


3. THE GREAT TECUMSEH-PUSHMATAHA DEBATE 


Tecumseh’s progress through the Choctaw villages became a spirited 
debating tour with Pushmataha, who dogged his footsteps and answered 
him at every council. They were like Lincoln and Douglas in the cam- 
paign of 1858. They spoke together in various towns of the present 
Neshoba County. While Seekaboo was detached temporarily to tell the 
story of the confederation to the Six Town Indians who lived in what is 
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now Jasper County, ‘Tecumseh went on south to the district of Newton 
and Lauderdale counties. But to avert a possible clash at a Choctaw vil- 
lage where he was unwelcome, he turned north for a final tilt with 
Pushmataha. 

The tribal council at which the issue was to be finally resolved was held 
in a glade at Mashulaville, in Noxubee County west of Macon. Push- 
mataha had sent out runners, and a great crowd of Indians was on hand, 
including bands that had come down from the Chickasaw country. ‘They 
met in a natural amphitheater now overgrown with honeysuckle. A great, 
decaying tulip tree with a diameter of five or six feet still stands as it must 
have in ‘Tecumseh’s time. 

A Mississippi pioneer, Colonel John Pitchlynn, who gave an account 
of the meeting and the addresses, said he had never seen so many Indian 
warriors gathered together. “It was indeed a vast congregation of solici- 
tous and expectant men, whose breasts heaved and tossed with the con- 
flicting emotions of the wildest imaginations.” Tecumseh and his small 
party were surrounded by “thousands of strangers.” 

‘Tecumseh wore only breechclout and moccasins when he stood before 
the great council of the Choctaw. The only paint he wore was in semi- 
circular streaks of red beneath his eyes. He dropped his protestation that 
he was an agent of peace and called ardently for war on the Long Knives. 
A peaceful union might be beyond the conception of his hearers; fighting 
in unison against a common evil was something they could understand. 
Martial fervor was vital to enlistments. ‘Tecumseh had been offering 
advanced theories of statehood and winning no recruits. Now he was 
beating the war drums. His bare body shook with vehemence as he put 
all his fire into his pleas for offensive unity. Again he told how the Long 
Knives were taking the land and driving the Indians, the rightful owners, 
farther and farther west. The whites were already nearly a match for all 
the reds and much too strong for any one tribe. He named the three 
things he dreaded for his race: folly, inactivity and cowardice. He cried: 


But what need is there to speak of the past? It speaks for itself and asks, 
Where today are the Pequot? Where the Narraganset, the Mohican, the 
Pocanoket and many other once powerful tribes of our people? ‘They 
have vanished before the avarice and oppression of the white man, as 
snow before a summer sun. In the vain hope of defending alone their 
ancient possessions, they have fallen in the wars. . . . Look abroad over 
their once beautiful country, and what see you now? Nought but the 
ravages of the paleface destroyers. So it will be with you Choctaw and 
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Chickasaw! Soon your mighty forest trees, under the shade of whose 
wide-spreading branches you played in infancy, sported in boyhood and 
now rest your wearied limbs after the fatigue of the chase, will be cut 
down to fence in the land which the white intruders dare to call their 
own! Soon their broad roads will pass over the graves of your fathers, and 
the place of their rest will be blotted out forever. 


Tecumseh pointed to the great water oaks under which the Indians had 
gathered in the hot September afternoon. As darkness came on they built 
the council fire near by, and its flames shot up. They sat in a huge circle 
around it while ‘Tecumseh spoke on in its yellow light: 


The annihilation of our race is at hand, unless we unite in one common 
cause against the common foe. ‘Think not, brave Choctaw, that you can 
remain passive and indifferent to the common danger and thus escape the 
common fate. Your people, too, will soon be as falling leaves and scat- 
tering clouds before the blighting wind. You too will be driven away 
from your native land and ancient domains as leaves are driven in the 
wintry storms. 

Sleep no more, O Choctaw, in false security and delusive hopes! Our 
broad domains are fast escaping from our grasp. Every year the white 
intruders become more greedy, more exacting, more oppressive and more 
overbearing. Every year contentions spring up between them and our 
people, and when blood is shed we have to make atonement whether 
right or wrong, at the cost of the lives of our greatest chiefs [he was 
apparently referring to the murders of Cornstalk and Moluntha] and the 
yielding up of large tracts of our lands. 

Before the palefaces came among us, we enjoyed the happiness of un- 
bounded freedom and were acquainted with neither wants nor oppression. 
How is it now? Need and oppression are our lot—for are we not controlled 
in everything, and dare we move without asking by your leave? Are we 
not being stripped day by day of the little that remains of our ancient 
liberty? 


Although the Choctaw were not an emotional people, Tecumseh’s 
oration was interrupted at times by ejaculations and by young warriors 
leaping to their feet. He admonished them against a premature display of 
sentiment. Then he went on to nail down his argument. 


Will not the bones of our dead be plowed up, and their graves turned 
into fields? ... Will we let ourselves be destroyed in our turn without 
making an effort worthy of our race? Shall we, without a struggle, give up 
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our homes, our country bequeathed to us by the Great Spirit, the graves 
of our dead and everything that is dear and sacred to us? I know you will 
cry with me, Never! Never! 

Then let us by unity of action destroy them all, which we now can do, 
or drive them back whence they came. To fight or to be exterminated is 
now our only choice. Which do you choose? 


His farsightedness and perhaps his familiarity with Washington’s Fare- 
well Address are shown in his closing words. 


That people will continue longest in the enjoyment of peace who 
timely prepare to vindicate themselves and manifest a determination to 
protect themselves whenever they are wronged. 


The council sat in silence long after Tecumseh had resumed his seat 
with his braves. Pushmataha, who “could rival a lynx” in his cunning, 
had been studying ‘T'ecumseh’s remarks. Now he came forward with the 
voice of caution. He was no ordinary adversary, but one perceptive and 
quick-witted, who detected that from the temper of his council he could 
submit no defense of the whites. ‘Tecumseh had made too powerful an 
impression to be directly controverted. ‘The whole course of Indian his- 
tory was being threshed out in the word battle of these two extraordinary 
chiefs, the one intent on meeting force with force, the other insistent on 
peace, however irksome, as against the dangers of defeat in war. One 
would risk all and fight, the other temporize. 

Pushmataha began by saying he was not there to plead against ‘Tecum- 
seh but to prevent his tribe from forming “rash and dangerous resolu- 
tions.” He did not stand there to “contradict the many facts alleged 
against the American people.” 


The question before us now is not what wrongs they have inflicted upon 
our race, but what measures are best for us to adopt in regard to them. 
I well know causes often arise which force men to confront extremities, 
but, my countrymen, those causes do not now exist. Reflect, therefore, 
I earnestly beseech you, before you hastily act in this great matter, and — 
consider with yourselves how greatly you will err if you .. . act on Te- 
cumseh’s advice. 

Remember the American people are now friendlily disposed toward 
us.... Without giving too great a scope to mercy or forbearance, by 
which I could never permit myself to be seduced, I earnestly pray you to 
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follow my advice in this weighty matter.... My friends and fellow coun- 
trymen, you now have no just cause to declare war against the American 
people or to wreak your vengeance upon them as enemies, since they have 
ever manifested feelings of friendship toward us. It is, besides, incon- 
sistent with your national glory and your honor as a people to violate 
your solemn treaty, and it is a disgrace to the memory of your forefathers 
to wage war against the American people merely to gratify the malice of 
the English. 

The war which you are now contemplating against the Americans is a 
flagrant breach of justice—yea, a fearful blemish on your honor.... It is 
a war against a people whose territories are now far greater than your own, 
and who are far better provided with all the necessary implements of 
war—with men, guns, horses, wealth far beyond that of all our race 
combined. And where is the necessity or wisdom to make war upon 
such a people? Where is our hope of success, if thus weak and unprepared 
we should declare war upon them? Let us not be deluded with the foolish 
hope that this war, if begun, will soon be over, even if we destroy all the 
whites within our territories and lay waste their homes and fields. Far 
from it! It will be only the beginning of the end—the total destruction 
of our race. 


The Choctaw leader spoke finally of his own intention. 


When our fathers took the hand of Washington they told him the 
Choctaw would always be the friends of his people, and Pushmataha 
cannot be false to their promise. 

Listen to the voice of prudence, O my countrymen, ere you rashly act! 
But do as you may, know this truth: I shall join your friends, the Amer- 
icans, in this war. 


Tecumseh could see the effect their own leader’s suasion had made on 
the Choctaw. He called for a show of tomahawks, and many were raised 
in his favor. But at least as many were brandished when Pushmataha 
asked for a vote of confidence. It was finally resolved to refer the question 
to a seer of the tribe. He was brought in when the council reconvened on 
the evening of the next day, and after elaborate consultation with the 
spirits he decided in favor of the Choctaw chief. ‘Tecumseh he held to 
be a man of evil words against whom the Great Spirit warned the tribe. 

Pushmataha now ordered that no help be given Tecumseh. If any 
followed the Shawnee to war, he vowed he would kill them when they 
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came back. Otherwise many of the young men would have rushed to 
Tecumseh’s support. (Numbers of them did join the Creeks in 1813 to 
fight the Long Knives—how many will never be known—and Pushmataha 
did keep his word and kill some of them upon their return. ) 

The two leaders had begun their debates in good spirit, but heat had 
been engendered and their relations were growing brittle. ‘Tecumseh, 
deeply agitated by this last rejection after he had made such an intense 
effort before the great council, rose suddenly and abruptly stalked out of 
the meeting. As he left he was heard to mutter some Shawnee words 
which meant “the Choctaw are cowards and have the hearts of women.” 
His escort of warriors fell in militantly behind him. He restrained his 
anger to avoid a physical clash with his hosts. 

His heart had been set on winning the Choctaw. United with their old 
enemies the Creeks, they might have weighed the scales in favor of the 
red man in the South. Although his effort had been unremitting and his 
disappointment galling, he would not let failure dull his further endeavors. 
He had made friendships and won individual recruits for the hour when 
the tribes might unite against the whites. None but he could truly 
understand the difficult nature of his task. Compared with it the feder- 
ating of the Seventeen Fires had been simple—people who spoke one 
language, lived compactly and had traditions of mutual helpfulness in- 
stead of long enmity and warfare. How could the Choctaw be aroused 
over the conditions of the tribes north of the Ohio, people of a different 
tongue, many of them former enemies? ‘Tecumseh might well have been 
discouraged over the almost insurmountable difficulties he encountered 
at every turn, yet no disappointment could deflate him. Always there was 
the demand for new effort ahead. 

Most of the Choctaw mingoes were anxious to be rid of ‘Tecumseh now 
that the decision had been made against him. They induced the fron- 
tiersman David Folsom to guide him across the ’ombigbee River. Te- 
cumseh’s good friend Hoentubbee went along with a party of Choctaw 
braves. They procured horses for the entire party and left at sunset. As 
the eerie light of the comet in the northern sky helped guide their way, 
Tecumseh faced southeast toward the confederation of the Creeks. 

By resisting Tecumseh and holding the Choctaw in line, Pushmataha 
endeared himself to the Long Knives. When he died he was buried with 
military honors. His funeral cortege in Washington was more than a mile 
long. Now he is almost forgotten. His remains lie beneath an impressive 
monument in the Congressional Cemetery in the national capital. Te- 
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cumseh, well remembered as the red man’s champion, sleeps in an 
unmarked grave. 


4. A SURPRISE BATTLE WITH CREEK BANDITTI 


On reaching the Tombigbee near the present town of Pickensville, 
Alabama, the dexterous Shawnee made rafts by binding logs together 
with grapevines. Then half the men paddled while the remainder held 
the horses that swam behind. ‘Tecumseh was among the first to cross, but 
when the day was over Hoentubbee had not been able to get his Choctaw 
to the east side. ‘That night Creek marauders crossed below the Choctaw 
camp and stole some of the horses, which they hid in a swamp several 
miles south. Then they returned and prepared an ambush near the camp. 

The incident gave the reluctant Tecumseh opportunity to test himself 
in a small-party engagement after the lapse of many years. The Choctaw 
followed the trail left by their horses, fell into the ambush, were severely 
handled and forced back after several had been killed. ‘The Creeks ad- 
vanced to a hill overlooking the campground, and soon a fight was raging 
for possession of the Choctaw camp. On the other side of the Tombigbee, 
Tecumseh heard the firing. Here was an instance where immediate 
justice stood above the cause. The Choctaw behind him had rebuffed 
him; the Creeks ahead offered the greatest promise for the advancement 
of his confederation. He might have pulled away and left the Hoentubbee 
detachment to its certain fate. Yet the unoffending Choctaw were being 
assailed by a large, predatory band of Creek rufhans in the very type of 
warfare that was wasting away the Indian tribes. He could not condone 
it. He made his decision without hesitation: the Choctaw must be 
defended. 

He recrossed the river with his young Shawnee warriors and directed 
them and the Choctaw to a line of battle in the canebrake, and, by his 
presence and the courage he inspired, beat off two spirited attacks of the 
much larger force of Creeks. He also defeated their effort to gain his rear. © 

All during the October day the fighting continued. At sunset, when a 
slackening in the Creek fire was detected, ‘Tecumseh led a sudden assault 
up the hill and sent the whole Creek force flying along the riverbank. 
Both his heavy casualties and his reluctance on principle spoke against 
pursuit. Folsom had been hit in the shoulder and Hoentubbee had been 
wounded in the chest by a ball that ricocheted off the surface of the river. 

By Tecumseh’s command the Shawnee held back when the Choctaw 
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scalped the Creeks left on the field. This was not to be treated as a gallant 
feat from which relics were proudly carried—it was a dreadful necessity 
not to be commemorated with scalps. He wanted to leave the record clear 
that he had acted only on the defensive. The angered Choctaw returned 
home and organized an expedition of retaliation. They invaded the Creek 
country, reaped a harvest of scalps and recovered their horses in a cane- 
brake on the Black Warrior River. That was the full width of their under- 
standing of protecting their rights. They had turned down union but 
they got their horses back. 


5. TECUMSEH BEFORE THE COUNCIL OF THE CREEKS 


Tecumseh reached Tuckabatche, the ancient Muskogee town on the 
Tallapoosa River, just when the warriors were assembling in October 1811 
for the annual grand council of the tribe. This was hallowed ground for 
the Shawnee chief. Here his mother had been reared and a short distance 
down the winding river she and the father he idolized had made their 
home. Here his elder brother, the embittered Cheeseekau, the guiding 
influence of ‘Tecumseh’s boyhood, had passed his early years. 

As he thought over the speech he would deliver to the Muskogee, he 
went back in memory to that night on the Old Piqua trail when with his 
mother he had stooped over the body of his murdered father and swom 
vengeance against the hated whites. Now, while he watched the con- 
vening of the grand council of his mother’s tribe, the old emotions again 
surged through him—hatred, revenge, war to the teeth. They dominated 
his mind and being on this, the great occasion of his career, when he had 
come to win his mother’s people to his cause. 

Colonel Benjamin Hawkins of Warren County, North Carolina, was 
agent of the federal government with the Creeks. His qualification for 
Indian affairs was largely that he had been Madison’s classmate at Prince- 
ton and had named his only son for the President. Although he acquired 
influence with some of the Muskogee chiefs, his efforts to introduce 
Princeton ideas to the Indians, or to “modernize” a tribe that had a long 


background of self-government and a quasi civilization acquired from a > 


heritage independent of the culture of the whites, made him disliked by 
the ordinary Creek warrior. His lack of understanding of the sentiments 
and undercurrents of the tribe was revealed by his friend General Sam 
Dale, an intrepid frontiersman and fighter of Mississippi Territory, who 
accompanied him to the Tuckabatche council which Tecumseh attended. 

On the day the council convened the town was jammed with five 
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thousand Indians. ‘Tecumseh presented himself officially in the great 
square of the Muskogee tribe. His face was austere, his mien imperial. He 
and his magnificent suite of twenty-four athletic warriors marched to the 
center of the square and stood still and erect as statues. The war clubs 
they carried were weapons unfamiliar to the onlookers. Without other 
salutation Tecumseh passed the Shawnee pipe to Big Warrior, who pre- 
sided as ranking chief of the Upper Creeks. He was a great hulk of a man, 
the largest man of his tribe, spotted almost like a leopard, very cunning, — 
and quite insincere in pretending friendship for the whites. 

Then the Shawnee marched in single file to the quarters assigned them. 
That night they danced informally in front of their cabins in their own 
peculiar tribal style, while the Creeks crowded about to watch the novel 
spectacle. 

Each day after that Tecumseh sent word he would speak but later 
dispatched another message saying “the sun has traveled too far” and he 
would wait until the morrow. 

Hawkins, who had gone about his business with the Creeks, wanted to 
hear his speech, but after waiting the better part of a week he lost patience 
and called for his horses. Tecumseh had been hoping for that, not wish- 
ing to speak in the presence of white men. 

Dale told Hawkins that mischief was afoot, but Hawkins pooh-poohed 
the idea. He thought that the Creeks were entirely under his control and 
would not be seduced; Tecumseh was there merely for show and cere- 
mony. “Sam,” he said, “you're getting womanly and cowardly.” 

Dale knew better. After riding twelve miles with the Indian agent, he 
parted company and started back. He encountered an Indian friend 
whom he had nursed through an illness, and by this friend’s aid he was the 
one white man to hear Tecumseh’s appeal to the Creeks. 

The council was assembled and the Shawnee bodyguard filed into the 
great square behind Tecumseh. They were stripped of clothing except 
for the breechclout. They wore black paint, symbolic of a state between 
peace and war. They carried their war clubs, painted red, and all had 
pouches dangling from their loins. They paid no attention to the dense 
masses of Creek warriors gathered about them, but with expressionless 
faces marched in the footsteps of their leader to the pole in the center 
of the hollow square. Then they turned left and went along the edge of 
the square. At each turn Tecumseh reached into his pouch and scattered 
tobacco and sumac around him, and each dancer did so too, in order to 
purify the ground and frighten evil spirits. The entire party moved three 
times about the square. The performance had been carefully rehearsed, 
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and each dancer knew every evolution thoroughly and knew exactly what 
would follow. They next circled the flagpole three times and emptied 
their pouches of tobacco and sumac on the fire that burned at its base. 
Then Tecumseh sounded a war whoop—Sam Dale called it “a most 
diabolical yell” —and his warriors echoed him and launched into the war 
dance. 

The Shawnee dance probably has no modern counterpart except for 
the effect of vehement unity in the clog square dance of the North Caro- 
lina mountains. It was the story of the battle: the ambush, the stealthy 
creeping up on the enemy, the violence of the attack, the enemy over- 
thrown, the triumph, then the swift flash of the scalping knife and the 
hand thrust high in the air with the symbol of victory. As the tempo 
quickened, the pulses of the impassioned dancers and of the rapt watch- 
ers beat in painful unison. The dancers stamped as though they thought 
to shake the earth, and to the watchers it seemed almost that they did. 
The weird, staccato cries that penetrated the night were produced by 
hands beating across mouths while figures whirled and flitted amid their 
own shadows around the ceremonial fire. The dance was a powerful 
emotional experience, a dramatic prelude to great oratory. 

Apart from the war cries not one word had yet been spoken. The 
dancers fell away and Tecumseh stood alone in the center of the vast 
gathering. A crowd of memories flooded in upon him when, after his 
many wanderings, he faced at last the Muskogee. The spirit which pos- 
sessed him now was his mother’s hatred of the whites. Her voice rang 
across the years with its command, “You shall avenge!” He began in his 
low, resonant tones, with apparent calm at first and a touch of relish and 
vainglory in referring to early border fights with the whites, but quickly 
his body became surcharged with passion. 


In defiance of the pale warriors of Ohio and Kentucky, we have traveled 
through these settlements, once our beloved hunting ground. No war 
whoop was heard, but there is blood on our knives. The pale faces felt 
the blow but knew not whence it came. 

Accursed be the race that has seized on our country and made women . 
of our warriors! Our fathers from their graves reproach us as slaves and 
cowards. I hear them now in the wailing winds. 

The Muskogee were once a mighty people. The Georgians trembled 
at their war whoop, and the maidens of my tribe on the distant lakes sang 
the praises of your warriors and sighed for their embraces. Now your very 
blood is white, your tomahawks have no edge, your bows and arrows are 
buried with your fathers. O Muskogee, brothers of my mother, brush 
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from your eyes the sleep of slavery! Once more strike for vengeance— 
once more for your country! The spirits of the mighty dead complain. 
Their tears drop from the weeping skies. 

Let the white race perish! They seize your land, they corrupt your 
women, they trample on the grass of your dead. Back whence they came, 
upon a trail of blood, they must be driven. Back, back, aye, into the great 
waters whose accursed waves brought them to our shores. Burn their 
houses, destroy their stock! The red man owns the country and the pale- 
faces must never enjoy it. War now, war forever! War upon the living, 
war upon the dead. Dig their bones from the grave. Our country must 
give no rest to a white man’s bones. This is the will of the Great Spirit, 
revealed to my brother, his familiar, the Prophet of the Lakes. 

All the tribes of the North are dancing the war dance. Two mighty 
warriors across the great waters [England and Spain] will send us guns, 
powder and lead. Tecumseh will soon return to his country. My prophets 
shall tarry with you. They will stand between you and the bullets of your 
enemies. ... 

I have seen twice twenty and two springs come and go again, and during 
all that time the want of union has brought disaster and ruin to many 
Indian tribes. 

Kill the old chiefs, friends of peace. Kill the cattle, the hogs and fowls. 
Do not work—destroy the wheels and looms. Throw away the plows and 
everything used by the Americans. Sing the song of the Indians of the 
northern lakes and dance their dance. Shake your war clubs, shake your- 
selves, and you will frighten the Americans. The arms will drop from 
their hands. The ground will become a bog and mire them, and you may 
knock them on the head with your war clubs. I will be with you, my 
Shawnee and I, as soon as our friends the British are ready for us. Lift up 
your war clubs with your right hands, be strong, and I will come and show 
you how to use them. 


Among his listeners was one young chief worth more to his cause than 
all the others combined—the half-breed William Weatherford, called by 
the Creeks Red Eagle, a handsome man thirty-one years old. He was 
closer to the mettle of Tecumseh than any other chief of the time, a 
feudal leader persuasive in eloquence, fluent in conversation, noble in 
appearance and, unlike Tecumseh, wealthy beyond the ambition of most 
Indians. He had given the dynamic Shawnee orator the closest attention. 
At this moment he rose and asked why Tecumseh did not assemble all 
the young men of the North along the Ohio River and hurl back the 
white invasion. 

“All the Indians must work in the same yoke,” Tecumseh replied 
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quickly. “They must show the white man that they are in earnest, not for 
booty, not for scalps—no! no!—but for all the country they were born in 
and all the country the bones of their fathers lie in. There has already 
been too much partisan warfare. It must be made general.” 

Tecumseh disclosed a surprising understanding of erosion and land 
wastage that would follow the cutting of the forests. He warned the 
Creeks that the whites would “stain your rivers with the washings of 
the soil.” 

Sam Dale, who heard the speech from his secluded position, said 
‘Tecumseh’s words “fell in avalanches from his lips’ when he grew 
impassioned. 


His eyes burned with supernatural lustre, and his whole frame trembled 
with emotion: his voice resounded over the multitude—now sinking in 
low and musical whispers, now rising to its highest key, hurling out his 
words like a succession of thunderbolts. His countenance varied with his 
speech: its prevalent expression was a sneer of hatred and defiance; some- 
times a murderous smile; for a brief instant a sentiment of profound 
sorrow pervaded it; and, at the close, a look of concentrated vengeance, 
such, I suppose, as distinguishes the arch-enemy of mankind. ... 

I have heard many great orators, but I never saw one with the vocal 
powers of ‘Tecumseh, or the same command of the muscles of his face. 
Had I been deaf, the play of his countenance would have told me what he 
said. Its effect on the wild, superstitious, untutored assemblage may be 
conceived. 


At the conclusion Tecumseh again passed the Shawnee pipe to the 
chiefs—its large bowl and long stem adorned with beads, shells and col- 
ored porcupine quills. While Tecumseh spoke Dale had noticed that 
Big Warrior was violently stirred. “I saw his huge hand clutch, spas- 
modically, the handle of his knife.” 

The council adjourned just before daylight. It was clear that here 
Tecumseh had achieved a great triumph. More than half the warriors 
who heard him had made up their minds to join his war against the hated 
white invaders. All that remained was to signal the moment. Big War- 
tior, who played his cards closely, denounced Tecumseh as a “bad man,” 
and ‘Tecumseh rejoined, looking him straight in the eye and pointing a 
finger: : 


Your blood is white. You have taken my talk, and the sticks, and the 
wampum, and the hatchet, but you do not mean to fight. I know the 


————— 
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reason. You do not believe the Great Spirit has sent me. You shall know! 
When I return to the Tippecanoe I shall stamp my foot and the very 
earth will tremble. 


Tecumseh departed at once for Georgia. Beginning on the night of 
December 16, 1811, at a time when the Creeks calculated Tecumseh was 
just returning to the Tippecanoe, a series of great earthquakes shook the 
Mississippi Valley, centering near New Madrid, Missouri, which was 
destroyed. ‘The Creeks were awestruck. The word passed around, ““Te- 
cumseh has reached the Tippecanoe.” Even northern tribes who had 
heard no prediction were impressed. A New Madrid dispatch in the 
New York Herald of February 26, 1812, reported: “The Indians say the 
Shawnee Prophet has caused the earthquake to destroy the whites.” The 
Creek warriors who had leaned toward Tecumseh found their judgment 
confirmed. Weatherford began his planning. 

The sticks which Tecumseh presented to Big Warrior and to other 
chiefs helped to identify the war party of the Creeks as the “Red Sticks.” 
Painted red, the sticks were bundled up, and after a given signal one was 
to be thrown away each day. When they were all gone it would be time 
to attack the whites. ‘The scheme was the best ‘Tecumseh could devise to 
get uniform action from widely scattered tribes in a confederation that 
had, as already noted, the most rudimentary communication system. The 
name “Red Sticks” was commonly employed for the Indians who fought 
the Creek and Seminole wars. 


6. TECUMSEH TRIES THE MOUNTAIN PASSES 


Tecumseh found easy converts among the Seminole, whom he touched 
in southern Georgia and northern Florida, but the tribe was too remote 


_ from the white settlements to have much bearing on the success of his 


projected campaign to hold the lands. He came back north through 
Georgia, probably moving up the Chattahoochee River to its headwaters, 


_ then following the old De Soto trail through Clarkesville and Clayton to 


Rabun Gap of the Blue Ridge Mountains. From there he sent his runners 
ahead into the country of the Cherokee. 


On one of these early November days Harrison was fighting the 
Prophet’s home guard at Tippecanoe, but Tecumseh knew nought of 
that—knew nothing indeed till, months later, he got back to Indiana. 
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We have Shabbona’s word for it, and Shabbona was in the best position 
to know. 


At Soco Gap, in the Balsam range of the Great Smoky Mountains, 
Tecumseh met the chiefs of the eastern Cherokee, headed by Junaluska. 
Some of the chiefs advised him not to come, but he persisted. 

High up in the Carolina mountains, Soco Gap looks out toward Cling- 
mans Dome, the second highest peak of the Appalachian Range. The 
mountain summits, hazy in summer with their mists and racing clouds, 
stood bold and commanding in the autumn crispness, sharply silhouetted 
against the deep blue of the distant Tennessee sky. ‘These mountain 
passes had been the scene of many ancient battles between the tribes, and 
numerous later engagements between the Indians and the pioneers. Near 
Soco the Raven had been slain—the Cherokee chief who terrorized the 
Tennessee settlers by swooping down from the mountains on their iso- 
lated cabins. Enraged frontiersmen had surprised him while he and his 
braves celebrated a raid with the scalp dance. ‘Through Soco had passed 
the pioneers from the hills, going to fight the British at King’s Mountain. 
Across Soco at its elevation of 4,337 feet the Carolinians had moved to 
settle in Tennessee, Kentucky and Indiana. 

Long before the white men came the Indians had traveled through 
Soco Gap. Nothing could have emphasized more forcibly the long- 
standing enmity between the Algonquian Shawnee and the Iroquoian 
Cherokee, tribes representative of the two great antagonistic Indian races 
of eastern America, than their meeting at this point. Here the Cherokee 
had always kept a watch. Here they had ambushed a large party of 
Shawnee invaders and had killed all but one—one man’s life was spared, 
not in mercy, but that his ears might be cut off according to custom, and 
that, thus maimed, he might be sent to his tribe to carry the message of 
their defeat. After that the Cherokee called the gap Ahaluna, meaning 
“Ambushed.” 

The chiefs and warriors gathered around the council fire in the chill 
air, and as the golden November sun fell behind the peaks of the Great 
Smokies, majestic in their clear grandeur, ‘Tecumseh arrived and took his 
place before them. 

“Shooting Star,” said an old chief, “you are known to us.” 

Tecumseh replied: 


I come to make a talk. To the great chief Junaluska and his people 
Tecumseh brings greetings. 


| 
| 
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Once our people were many. Once we owned the land from the sunrise 
to the sunset. Once our campfires twinkled at night like the stars of a 
fallen sky. Then the white man came. Our campfires dwindled. 

Everywhere our people have passed away, as the snow of the mountains 
melts in May. We no longer rule the forest. ‘The game has gone like our 
hunting grounds. Even our lands are nearly all gone. Yes, my brothers, 
our campfires are few. Those that still burn we must draw together. 

Behold what the white man has done to our people! Gone are the 
Pequot, the Narraganset, the Powhatan, the Tuscarora and the Coree. 
They have put their sand upon them and they are no more. We can no 
longer trust the white man. We gave him our tobacco and our maize. 
What happened? Now there is hardly land for us to grow these holy 

lants. 
4 White men have built their castles where the Indians’ hunting grounds 
once were, and now they are coming into your mountain glens. Soon 
there will be no place for the Cherokee to hunt the deer and the bear. 
The tomahawk of the Shawnee is ready. Will the Cherokee raise the 
tomahawk? Will the Cherokee join their brothers the Shawnee? 


Tecumseh was answered heartily by the young men, who shouted, 
“Toeuhah! Toeuhah! It is true! It is true!” One chief sprang from his 
seat with lifted tomahawk and took his place at Tecumseh’s side. The 
Shawnee orator seemed to be winning the tribe in a single effort. The 
Cherokee had fought the colonists in the American Revolution and for 
ten years thereafter, refusing to yield when the British recognized the 
United States as independent. Now renewal of the strife seemed likely. 

But Junaluska was another peace chief. He wanted to avoid combat. 
When Tecumseh was seated he stepped into the circle. 


It has been years, many years, since the Cherokee have drawn the 
tomahawk. Our braves have forgotten how to use the scalping knife. We 
have learned with sorrow it is better not to war against our white brothers. 

We know that they have come to stay. They are like the leaves in the 
forest, they are so many. We believe we can live in peace with them. No 
more do they molest our lands. Our crops grow in peace. Junaluska will 
not raise his arm against them. 


Now there were louder shouts of “Toeuhah! Toeuhah!” Junaluska had 
prevailed with the greater portion of the tribe. Tecumseh could not 
expect assistance from the Cherokee. 

Junaluska’s words were confirmed by the council meeting at Hiawassee, 
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where the two head chiefs, Tochalee and Chuliwa, issued a manifesto, 
which—indicative of the advancing times—was given to the press. 


After years of distress we found ourselves in the power of a generous 
nation. ... We have prospered and increased, with the knowledge and 
practice of agriculture and other useful arts. Our cattle fill the. forests, 
while wild animals disappear. Our daughters clothe us from spinning 
wheels and looms. Our youth have acquired knowledge of letters and 
figures. All we want is tranquillity. 


7. THE LONG JOURNEY TO THE OSAGE 


Tecumseh now struck out on a journey of unusual daring—to the Osage 
of the Arkansas and White rivers and the region of the Ozark Mountains, 
a powerful, warlike nation often the scourge of the tribes east of the 
Mississippi. 

The journey was challenging not only because of the uncertain temper 
of these western Indians and the risk to visitors subject to their whimsical 
treatment, but also because of the great distances over rugged and moun- 
tainous country and across great rivers likely to be swollen by winter rains. 
These were only normal impediments to ‘Tecumseh; the obstacle that 
rankled with him most was the lack of responsiveness from his own red 
people to a constructive project of union which he could clearly foresee 
was their only hope if they were to retain their lands, their freedom and 
their autonomy. He had not been ill-used by the Osage when he visited 
with them in 1809, but he had been so positively rejected that it is not 
likely he would have made the long journey again had he received a 
favorable response from either the Choctaw or the Cherokee. Either 
tribe, located nearer the area of likely hostilities, could provide much 
more timely assistance when it was needed than he could ever hope for 
from the Osage. 

Up across the Great Smokies ‘Tecumseh rode with his escort, issued 
through Newfound Gap with its towering peaks on either side, debouched 
into the Tennessee Valley, traversed the great width of Tennessee, trav- 
eling the country he had learned in campaigning with Cheeseekau in his 
youth. The new year of 1812, momentous in the life of ‘Tecumseh, 
dawned as they continued on their long journey to tribes on the very rim 
of any Indian society the Ohio Valley red men had even known. 

While the most remote, the Osage journey is one of the most readily 
followed of those made by the Shawnee leader, because with the Osage 
was a young white youth, John Dunn Hunter, who had been captured 
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by the Kickapoo when a child, been traded from tribe to tribe and become 
greatly attached to the Indian way of life. He was about sixteen years 
old when Tecumseh appeared. The assemblage was the largest in the 
memory of the warriors. 

Hunter, like the whites who had heard Tecumseh speak in his earlier 
days. in Ohio, was deeply affected. “I wish it was in my power to do 
justice to the eloquence of this distinguished man, but it is utterly im- 
possible,” he said. “The richest colors shaded with a master’s pencil 
would fall infinitely short of the glowing finish of the original.” 

To his audience the speech seemed entirely extemporary, but, like all 
of ‘Tecumseh’s orations important to his cause, it had been thought 
through carefully. It bristled with anger over the wrongs imposed upon 
the red race. 


Brothers, we all belong to one family, we are all children of the Great 
Spirit. We walk in the same path, slake our thirst at the same spring, and 
now affairs of the greatest concern lead us to smoke the pipe around the 
same council fire. We are friends. We must help one another to bear our 
burdens. 

Brothers, the blood of many of our fathers and kinsmen has run like 
water on the ground to satisfy the avarice of the white man. We ourselves 
are threatened with a great evil. Nothing will satisfy them but the de 
struction of all the red men. 


He told how, when the white men first set foot on Indian grounds, they 
were hungry; “they had no place on which to spread their blankets, or to 
_ kindle their fires.” They could do nothing for themselves. 


Our fathers pitied their distress and shared freely with them whatever 
_ the Great Spirit had given his red children. They gave them food when 
_ hungry, medicine when sick, spread skins for them to sleep on, and gave 
them grounds that they might hunt and raise corn. 

_ Brothers, the white people are like poisonous serpents: when chilled 
__ they are feeble and harmless, but invigorate them with warmth and they 
__ sting their benefactors to death. The white people came among us feeble 
_ and, now we have made them strong, they wish to kill us or drive us back, 
__as they would wolves or panthers. 


__ He declared that the whites at first asked only for land sufficient for a 
_ wigwam and now nothing would satisfy them but “all of our hunting 
_ grounds, from the rising to the setting sun.” 


Brothers, many winters ago, there was no land. The sun did not rise 
_ and set—all was darkness. ‘The Great Spirit made all things. He gave 
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the white people a home beyond the great waters. He supplied these 
grounds with game and gave them to his red children, and he gave them 
strength and courage to defend them. 

Brothers, my people wish for peace, the red men all wish for peace; but 
where the white people are there is no peace, except it be on the bosom 
of our mother. 


Explaining that his own tribe was brave and large but the white people 
were too strong for it alone, he asked the Osage to take up the tomahawk 
with the Shawnee. “If we all unite, we will cause the rivers to stain the 
great waters with their blood.” 

The remote Osage warriors, who had little knowledge of the white 
invaders, were so aroused and infuriated by ‘Tecumseh’s portrayal of the 
wrongs inflicted upon the red race and shouted such acclaim of the gifted 
northern orator that their head chief feared they would vote spontane- 
ously and heedlessly to join his great federation. In order to block this 
and give the chiefs time to consider, he adjourned the council the moment 
Tecumseh resumed his seat. He told the warriors to go home and reflect 
on what “their strange brother” had so eloquently told them. 

When the council reconvened on the next day, Francis, the Creek 
prophet who accompanied the Shawnee party, spoke much in the same 
vein as Tecumseh and denounced the whites unsparingly for taking the 
land. But his speech fell flat; the Osage were unimpressed. ‘The council 
reflected on ‘T’ecumseh’s entreaties. ‘The white menace was remote and 
the great King who might help them far away over the waters. In the end 
the tribe reaffirmed its former position and decided not to enter into a 
general union against the Americans. 

From the Arkansas River ‘Tecumseh moved rapidly northward across 
Missouri to the Iowa, where he continued his exhortations. He had passed 
well beyond the territory of the white settlements but was sowing the 
seed, hoping for later support of his tribal union. ‘The Iowa did not join 
him; the problem of the white encroachment was too distant and the 
warriors were unconcerned. 

Tecumseh could not be other than deeply disappointed with the fruits 
of his wide exertions. In six months he had traveled thousands of miles, 
across mountains and swamplands, in sunshine, rain and snow, going by 
horseback, canoe and on foot. He had spoken to the councils of half a 
dozen great tribes and often in their villages. No Indian had ever devoted 
such energies to the cause of his people. Yet in all instances except with 
the Muskogee and Seminole nations he had been frustrated, and even 
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from them he had no firm commitments—only hope. Jealousy because 
of his assumed leadership over the tribes has often been taken as an 
underlying reason. Some of the chiefs courted the friendship of the 
whites—it paid dividends in rich gifts, personal attention, long journeys 
to see the White Father in Washington. Others stood apart through 
fear—the white settlers were many and pressing close at hand. Mostly the 
tribal leaders were lethargic; conditions were tolerable—why change? 

Depressed but not defeated, ‘Tecumseh and his faithful escort turned 
their faces to the east and their home country of the Tippecanoe and the 
Wabash, all unsuspecting what had happened there. 


17 


The Battle of Tippecanoe 


1. A “PEACEFUL”? MARCH TO DESTROY THE PROPHET 


Wure Tecumseh was in the South developments had occurred with 
breath-taking rapidity along the Wabash. Immediately on his departure 
down the river, August 5, 1811, Harrison began feverish preparations to 
break up the Prophet’s ‘Town. 

He was being pressed by the Indiana and Illinois settlers, but his own 
eagerness kept him a step ahead. He was the aggressor. The responsibility 
rested with him. While frontier committees sent resolutions to Wash- 
ington, he rushed to Louisville and imparted his fervor to Kentucky. 

The Lexington newspaper proclaimed with big headlines ““War! War!” 
and told how Captain James Dougherty had just spoken with Harrison in 
Louisville. “Volunteers, show yourselves!” the news account exhorted. 
“If Harrison is defeated for want of your help you will have the enemy 
to fight on your own shore of the Ohio ere long.” At the same time a 
Potawatomi chief at Tippecanoe was saying that if Harrison were not 
checked at the Wabash the whites would soon be overrunning the tribal 
lands in Illinois. ‘Thus, by the customary formula, war was made to appear 
necessary to both sides. 

The frontier had no doubt that Harrison meant to clean out the Indians 
while Tecumseh was away. Joseph H. Daveiss, the Lexington district 
attorney who had prosecuted Aaron Burr, had a letter in the newspapers - 
on August 29 recommending “my comrades” not to be encumbered with 
too much baggage—a blanket under the saddle and one over it, “no 
clothes that need washing except socks and linen. Blue coatee and panta- 
loons, without any scarlet . . . a good sword, brace of pistols, with good 
locks . . . with regard to pay I have no information.” 

An army of about a thousand assembled at Vincennes and was off 
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September 26, 1811, while Tecumseh was debating futilely with the 
Choctaw chief Pushmataha. 

The President had not the slightest suspicion that Harrison was plung- 
ing his administration into another Indian war. The invasion of the 
Indian country without clear and precise authority explains his subse- 
quent coolness toward Harrison. Madison was reluctant to reappoint him 
to the Regular Army when war was declared against Great Britain in 1812 
and was indifferent when he resigned petulantly before hostilities were 
Over. 

The name “Blacksnake,” given Wayne in the Fallen Timbers campaign, 
might have been applied more appropriately to Harrison because of the 
way he twisted and writhed through the instructions from the War De- 
partment to find sanction for his expedition outside the treaty lands. He 
was not only the aggressor, he was the presumptuous treaty breaker. The 
Prophet’s Town on the Tippecanoe was well beyond the boundary. Har- 
rison’s march was an outright invasion of the territory of another nation 
without the consent of the President or a declaration of war by Congress. 
If ratification by the Senate was required to validate the treaties with the 
Indian tribes—and this was well established by decision and precedent— 
then a declaration by Congress would have been needed before war could 
be waged against them unless they attacked. 

Madison was most punctilious in observing the letter of the Constitu- 
tion and could not have been happily impressed with the easy manner in 
which Harrison employed the military. 

What authority Harrison had to move against the Prophet was con- 
tained in a letter from Secretary of War Eustis dated July 17, 1811, 
saying the 4th Infantry Regiment had been ordered from Pittsburgh and 
placed under the governor and adding: “If the Prophet should commence, 
or seriously threaten, hostilities he ought to be attacked; provided the 
force under your command is sufficient to ensure success.” 

But three days later Eustis hurried on another letter, which cut the 
_ heart out of his earlier instructions: 


Since my letter of the 17th instant, I have been particularly instructed 
by the President, to communicate to your excellency his earnest desire 

that peace may, if possible, be preserved with the Indians, and that to this 
_ end every proper means may be adopted. By this it is not intended... 
murder or robberies . . . should not meet with the punishment due those 
crimes . . . or that the banditti under the Prophet should not be attacked 
and vanquished, providing such a measure should be rendered absolutely 
necessary. Circumstances conspire at this particular juncture to render it 
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peculiarly desirable that hostilities (of any kind or to any degree not 
indispensably required) should be avoided. 


Madison was at Montpelier, his Virginia home, in August, when Eustis 
wrote him that Harrison would move from Vincennes, taking the 4th 
Infantry and militia units. Eustis was giving the President a soft picture 
of the situation when he assured him that the Indians were not likely to 
commence hostilities and that Harrison had no intent to attack. “The 
movement with a respectable force up the Wabash proposed by the 
Governor appears from the light in which things are placed, to be advis- 
able,” he wrote on August 21. The 4th Infantry was then at Newport, 
Kentucky, but Eustis told Madison that the regiment should accompany 
Harrison in the interests of peace, not war. “This force,” he said, “with 
two companies of regulars from Vincennes and two troops of cavalry as 
mounted riflemen will I presume secure a peaceful march to the extremity 
of the new purchase.” 

Eustis said he would like to have the President’s approbation, but 
because of the lateness of the season and the distance Colonel John Park 
Boyd would have to cover with the 4th Infantry, “I am in doubt whether 
it is necessary to await an answer.” 

The correspondence is of importance because it sheds light on who was 
responsible for breaking the border peace with Tecumseh’s party, and, in 
consequence, who contributed to bring on the War of 1812 between the 
United States and Great Britain, which neither President Madison nor 
the British ministry wanted and which Madison in particular was making 
sedulous efforts to avoid. 

The progress in Harrison’s thinking and a suggestion that he was not 
imparting the full scope of his program to Washington, any more than 
Eustis was giving the hard edges of the picture to Madison, is shown by 
a few extracts from his letters: 


August 6, to the Secretary of War: If the President should think it 


proper to authorize any military enterprise in this quarter, men will not 


be wanting. 

August 7, to the Secretary of War: Should circumstances render it 
necessary to break up the Prophet’s establishment by force and I should 
discover that this force is not sufficient I can add to it two or three other 
companies from this county and as many volunteers as I choose to accept 
from Kentucky. 

August 9, to Captain D. Bissell in St. Louis: I meditate an expedition 


about the 2oth of Sept. Would you think yourself at liberty ... to join — 
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me with all the Troops you can have from Belle Fountain & take com- 
mand of the regulars and one of my Wings? 

August 13, to the Secretary of War regarding co-operation with the 
governors of Illinois and Missouri: . . . the President may rest assured 
that our united councils and exertions will be directed to preserve peace 
with the Indians. I believe, however, that we all agree in opinion as to the 
necessity of breaking up the Prophet’s establishment upon the Wabash, 
but at any rate to prevent the further accumulation of force at that point. 


___ Harrison’s plans were by no means secret in the West, and the date of 

_ attack was fixed early. The Argus of Frankfort, Kentucky, on August 28 

_ and the Pittsburgh Gazette on September 6 quoted a letter from Harrison 

to a Frankfort friend saying he would move against the Indians on Sep- 

tember 20. “We presume the President of the United States has deter- 
mined to remove the Prophet,” the papers commented. 

_ On the contrary, a “peaceful march” to the treaty line was what Wash- 

_ ington contemplated, and it was Harrison who characteristically found, 
as he wrote to Eustis on October 13, that circumstances “call for measures 

_ of a more energetic kind.” 

‘The new development which he said evoked this energy was the firing 
| on one of his pickets near the site of Terre Haute, but that could have had 
little immediate bearing on his plans, for his earlier letters showed he had 
_ meant all along to go to the Prophet’s Town. Harrison chose to look on 

the firing as the beginning of hostilities. He wrote to Eustis: “The party 
| which fired upon our Centinels arrived at the [Prophet’s] Town when 
the Delawares were there, they were Shawanees and the Prophet’s dearest 
friends. Nothing now remains but to chastise him and he shall certainly 
| get it.” Harrison expressed surprise at the Prophet’s boldness. “He has 
| not more than 450 men. But these are desperadoes wound up to the 

_highest pitch of enthusiasm by his infernal arts.” 

__ The governor marched ahead, crossed the Wabash and Vermilion 
rivers and entered the territory which the United States had never ac- 
quired by treaty from any Indian tribe and which it had contracted to 
protect for the Indians. Among the many inconsistencies of this cam- 

| paign was the fact that the government under a strict interpretation of 

its Greenville commitments was obliged to help the Prophet defend 
himself against Harrison, who was the aggressor and the invader. 


2. HALF THE WHITES ARE CALICO PEDDLERS 


A view at this time of Harrison, the principal antagonist of Tecumseh, 
|) shows he was doing his level best to provoke a fight. 
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Tecumseh had wamed him at Vincennes about the boundary line: 
“Should you cross it, I assure you it will be productive of bad conse- 
quences.” Harrison regarded himself as closer to the problem than either 
Madison or Eustis and therefore the better judge of requirements. When 
the Indian concentration on the Tippecanoe began he had considered it 
a minor irritation, but now it had grown into a festering sore that de- 
manded the doctor’s full attention. When he marched north he purposed 
that if he could not bring on a battle, he would disperse the Indians, 
destroy their food and, if possible, capture the leaders left behind by 
Tecumseh. The campaign was timed to follow the corn harvest. 

The Prophet was shrewd enough to know that Harrison was marching 
to destroy him and his com or run him and his followers out of the 
country. Indeed, that was clear to the whole western country. 

The decision whether or not Tecumseh was to be trusted rested prop- 


a 


erly with Madison and not with Harrison, who sought to make it. The © 


question was whether the government should sit by until Tecumseh had 
created his confederation and see what developed or should reckon the 
mere effort an unfriendly act and break it up at its inception. Tecumseh 
had engaged that the Indians would not infringe the peace in his absence. 
Jefferson had taken the rather tolerant view that the Prophet was a hum- 


bug and had left him unmolested. Madison, who had had almost count- — 


less letters from Harrison, was quite capable of deciding, and the tone of 
all his instructions was to preserve the peace. 

If questions of justice, honor and propriety are left out of account, the 
moment was appropriate for Harrison to advance, because he did not have 
to contend with the daring and genius of Tecumseh. 


While he marched northeast along the right bank of the Wabash, the — 


Prophet was sending a deputation down the left bank to hunt for him and 
try to halt him by negotiation. The Prophet was as anxious to avoid 


conflict in his brother’s absence as Harrison was eager to provoke it. It is 


not likely that the issue would have been altered had the negotiators 
encountered the governor. He had made his decision and was not to be 
diverted. 


Anticipating the fears of the War Department that he might be am- | 


bushed, Harrison reassured Eustis by writing him on his march, “I promise 


you at least that we shall not be surprised.” The precepts of the ancients : 


came as usual to his mind. He quoted in Greek, “A safe leader is better 


than a bold one.” This maxim, “so great a favorite with Augustus (who, ; 
by the bye, was, I believe, inferior as a warrior to ae Turtle or Tecum- _ 


seh), shall be ever present in my mind.” 
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It was Harrison’s advance along the northern side of the Wabash, the 
_ side above which the Prophet’s Town was situated, that disarranged the 
Indians’ calculations. If he would not parley with their deputation, they 
thought they could dispute his crossing of the river. They had somewhere 
between 300 and 600 warriors—say 450, which was Harrison’s guess. He 
had twice that many—g1o officers and men. Nevertheless they believed 
_ they could defeat him. Shabbona, the aide whom Tecumseh had left at 
Tippecanoe, quoted the young braves as saying collectively: 


If they stay on the other side [of the Wabash] we will leave them 
alone. If they cross . . . we will take their scalps or drive them into the 
river. ‘They cannot swim. Their powder will be wet. The fish will eat 
their bodies. ... One half of them are calico peddlers. ... Their hands 
are soft. ‘The other half can only shoot squirrels... . They will run when 
we make a noise in the night, like wildcats fighting for their young. 


Shabbona said Tecumseh had strictly enjoined the Prophet not to 
fight. He still tried to comply. As Harrison approached the town a dele- 
gation came out and asked for a suspension of hostilities until the morn- 
ing, when a council would be held. Harrison agreed and sent two officers, 
Brigade Major Marston Clarke and Major Waller Taylor, to inspect a 
campsite suggested by the Indians at Harrison’s request. 

It was strange enough that he asked his enemy to propose the place for 
_him to encamp. It was almost as strange that the site the Indians recom- 
_mended and on which he fixed was the nearest to being impregnable of 
any place in north-central Indiana, as a view of the terrain readily dis- 
closes. Harrison asked particularly for ample wood and water and found 
both at this location, but he had misgivings about the site, which stood 
like an anvil above the river bottoms. His objection was that the woods 
on his left and rear would allow the Indians to approach under cover. 
But they gave his own men the same protection and were not important 
to either side in case of a night attack, which might be delivered from the 
_long grasses abounding in the country as readily as from timbered land. 

Complying with his Greek maxim, Harrison, to guard against surprise, 
laid out his camp in the shape of a triangle near the pointed end of the 
anvil. The key to the position was the salient at the south point of the 
triangle, where the Corydon tavern keeper Captain Spier Spencer com- 
manded a company of Harrison County militia named the “Yellow 
Jackets” because of their short yellow coatees. 

Along the three sides of the triangle the regular soldiers of the 4th 
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Infantry were interspersed with militia units. The distinguished Ken- 
tucky attorney Daveiss, who had written Harrison in confidence that 
there were only two men west of the mountains possessing military 
acumen—Harrison obviously was the other—commanded the cavalry sta- 
tioned in the center of the hollow triangle. 


3. AN INDIAN WILL NOT DIE QUIETLY 


The sharp-eyed Indians saw everything that happened and powwowed 
all night, needing more than anything else the presence of ‘Tecumseh. 
The most aggressive element was the Winnebagos, who insisted on attack- 
ing. ‘They forced the Prophet’s consent, although it may have been only 
silent. He had to choose between losing the Winnebagos and risking 
the anger of Tecumseh. The Winnebagos were standing over him. Te- 
cumseh was away off somewhere. ‘The Winnebagos prevailed. But Loud 
Mouth was not a man of war. 

The quality that most stands out in the Prophet is his consistent ad- 
herence to the principles of his religious code. His abstinence was un- 
deviating. He abjured war and consequently never took part in a battle, 
a course some of the whites attributed to cowardice. He felt his role was 
like that of the chaplains who went with the white armies, but he ex- 
tended it to include magic rites and incantations that were supposed to 
put a spell on the enemy. He gave the warriors that much help, standing 
on a rock and emitting chants during the fighting. 

It is naive to believe the majority of the Indians expected supernatural 
protection from the Prophet against the bullets of the whites. Had they 
fully trusted his powers they need not have awaited word that Harrison 
had taken his boots off for the night before they staged their attack. Nor — 
would it have been necessary to attack before dawn, under cover of dark- 
ness. Harrison soon after the battle gave out the impression that the 
tribesmen faithfully counted on the Prophet’s sorcery to make them 
invulnerable, when their whole strategy showed they anticipated volleys 
of effective lead bullets. And any who relied on the Prophet’s magic 
would have been disillusioned when the first Indian fell from the fire of 
the American sentry. 

Shabbona had led the scouts who watched the approach of the white 
army. He brought in news that Harrison rode a gray horse and later said 
he “could have been shot twenty times” had Shabbona not hoped a clash 
could be avoided. When the Indians got word that Harrison had gone 
to sleep they decided to attack. ‘The plan was for a hundred warriors to 
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charge suddenly into the center of the white camp and kill the com- 
mander. This band “crawled half a mile on their bellies like snakes” and 
was in position several hours before daylight. 

Adam Walker, the musician of the 4th Infantry, had stepped into 
Harrison’s tent shortly before four o’clock on the morning of November 7, 
1811, to ask if he should sound reveille. ‘The governor was pulling on his 
boots when a rifle sounded and an Indian yelled. Shabbona attributed the 
failure of the first Indian attack to this one Indian, who was detected 
among the crawlers by an alert American scout and fired on. The brave 
yelled when he “should have lain still and died.” ‘The others of the attack- 
ing party were fools also, Shabbona thought, for they immediately rose 
from the grass and whooped and alerted the whole American camp. Only 
a few of those who were to kill Harrison penetrated the American lines. 

At this point another coincidence probably saved the American army. 
Harrison’s light-gray horse had wandered from the stake to which he had 
hitched it. He jumped on a bay and rode to the firing. His aide, Colonel 
Abraham Owen, found the gray and mounted it and was shot instantly 
by the Indians in ambush. 

In the darkness the Indians made a series of attacks on the American 
lines. Harrison shifted his men easily, having interior lines, and took 
strong personal command at every point of danger. ‘The camp was never 
seriously threatened after the first onrush. Major Daveiss charged a posi- 
tion the Indians held in a near-by wood and was killed. So were Spier 
Spencer and his lieutenant defending the salient. This left young Ensign 
John Tipton in command there. He noted in his journal after the battle: 


A blood[y] Combat Took Place . . . which lasted two hours and 20 
minutes of a continewel firing while many times mixed among the In- 
dians so that we could not tell the indians and our men apart. they kept 
up a firing on three sides of us . . . we maid a charge and drove them out 
of the timber across the prairie. Our Losst in killed and wounded was 
179 and theires graiter than ours. 


Shabbona said of the Indians, “I never saw men fight with more cour- 
age than these did after it began to grow light.” Indeed at Tippecanoe, as 
in all other engagements, they showed much personal bravery and seemed 
to enjoy the excitement of battle, fighting with exuberant cunning but 
always as individuals and with no co- ordination among their attacking 
parties. “ 
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Decades later Shabbona alleged that two Englishmen in Indian garb 
came to the Prophet’s camp that night and fought against the Americans. 
‘Two white men did reach the Prophet’s ‘Town just before the battle, and 
the incident was peculiar. They were not British, but French—Peter 
Navarre, Harrison’s close friend, who had scouted for him in Anthony 
Wayne’s campaign and was to serve with him in the War of 1812, and 
another frontiersman, Jean Songeraint. They had been fur trading in the 
Northwest but because of the agitation among the Indians had procured 
few peltries and had stopped by the Tippecanoe to see if the Prophet’s 
followers had secured enough spare time from their religious exercises to 
hunt or trap. They were given a hut from which they witnessed the 
march of Harrison’s force, which arrived, according to the Indians, to 
make a treaty. ‘hey went to sleep early but were awakened at midnight 
by the Indians picking at their gunflints. Songeraint told Navarre the 
Indians would kill them if they went out. Later they heard the sounds of 
the firing three miles away and the next morning learned of the battle. 
Navarre feared he would be suspected of spying and be hanged by the 
Americans if he were found in the Prophet’s ‘Town, so the two hurriedly 
departed. 

Harrison did not pursue the Indians, being faithful to his Greek maxim 
which placed safety above boldness. Still another inconsistency at ‘Tippe- 
canoe was that, though he had thrown up no entrenchments before the 
battle, he became fearful on the day after and built log breastworks four 
feet high. 

Harrison’s loss was 61 killed and 127 wounded. Estimates of the Indian 
dead vary from 25 to 40. The number of their wounded could not be 
even guessed at. They carried off their fallen comrades. 

There was not much quarter in or after the battle. The next morning 


_ the soldiers saw an Indian start toward the woods. Several missed him 


but a man ran out and put a ball through his body and four volunteers 
tushed over and scalped him. They divided the scalp into four pieces. 
Each cut a hole through his piece and put it over the end of his gun 
muzzle. “Such was the fate of nearly all the Indians found dead on the 
battleground, and such was the disposition of their scalps,” said Isaac 
Naylor, a participant. The whites had become as deft at scalping as the 
Indians. 

That morning after the battle some of the white troops played a rather 
grisly game. They would put out a pile of flashy merchandise as bait for 
the Indians, and when a warrior an out of his grove of trees to get it the 
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other Indians would shout “How! How! How!” and the Americans 
would open fire. The warrior would then run back to cover without the 
articles, and the Indians would laugh at his discomfiture. 

Harrison did not leave his strong position until the second day after the 
battle. He then advanced circumspectly upon the Prophet’s Town. He 
destroyed the corn that had been harvested from the Wabash bottoms 
and burned the houses and the crude furniture the Indians had made. 
Indication that a good many Indians were observing the Prophet’s in- 
junction against firearms is found in the fact that some British muskets 
discovered in the Prophet’s ‘Town had not even been unwrapped, whereas 
bows and arrows were used by a large number of the attacking party and 
the first Indian killed was so armed. These guns were proof enough for 
Harrison that the British had instigated the Prophet to make war on the 
Americans, an assertion echoed in the findings of the House Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

The Indians scattered, but. most of them showed up at Amherstburg 
before long to be fed by the British. Some went to Fort Wayne to obtain 
annuity payments, and a great many undoubtedly starved during the 
severity of the ensuing winter. ‘The Prophet hid for a time at the mouth 
of Wildcat Creek. ‘Then he returned to the ruins of his Tippecanoe town, 
where other Indians collected and awaited Tecumseh’s coming. 

The first vengeful act of the Indians was to dig up the American bodies 
and scalp them. When General Samuel Hopkins came through the 
country after the beginning of the War of 1812 he reburied the bodies, 
but the Indians tore them out again. The bones bleached until they were 
buried by a party from Terre Haute in 1821. In 1830 the bones were col- 
lected and interred in one great coffin on which was inscribed with brass 
nails: “Rest, Warriors, Rest.” 


4. HARRISON FINDS HIS VICTORY IMPRESSIVE 


Harrison buried his dead and made a hurried march back to Vincennes. 
He had heard a rumor that Tecumseh was returning with a strong follow-. 
ing. With every mile he covered and with every hour he reflected on the 
battle, Harrison’s victory grew more impressive to him, and the process 
of ballooning it continued after he got home. On December 4 he wrote 
Eustis, “The Indians have never sustained so severe a defeat since their 
acquaintance with the white people.” His report of Tippecanoe filled a 
page of the New York Spectator on Christmas. 

There were others who did not share his view. For example Humphrey 
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Marshall, the Kentucky lawyer and writer and brother-in-law of the fallen 
Major Daveiss, denounced him without mercy. “His vanity more than 
fermented, it blubbered over.” Only one side involved in the battle had 
given its version of what happened. “War should ever be avoided, and 
detested, when unnecessary. [Wars] of aggression are seldom otherwise. 
... Could Tecumseh have written, as well as Governor Harrison, history 
might convey the whole truth to posterity: at present it is defective.” 

Marshall’s humane and reasonable principle—that a great state is rarely 
justified in making war on a small one unless attacked—proved to have 
been in the compassionate mind of Madison also. Harrison was uneasy 
over what the President might be thinking. He admitted, “I have indeed 
for some time expected to be called to Washington to answer for my in- 
vasion of the Indian country.” 

A month after the battle he complained: “My personal enemies now 
united with the British agents [the old obsession!] in representing that 
the expedition was entirely useless and the Prophet as one of the best and 
most pacific mortals—a perfect Quaker in principles who shuddered at 
the thoughts of spilling blood.” 

Though his conduct during the battle had been admirable, a quiverful 
of unfair charges was fired at Governor Harrison: that he had not at- 
tacked the Prophet’s Town immediately upon his arrival; that he had let 
the Indians pick a weak campsite for him; that he had not entrenched; 
that he had allowed the brave Colonel Owen to die in his place, on his 
horse; that Major Daveiss had been needlessly sacrificed; that he had 
made countless other errors. 

All these criticisms, the just and the unjust, needled the governor or 
roused his righteous wrath, but nothing could have better served his am- 
bition. They employed his prodigious writing talents over many years. 
They made it possible for him to turn a defense into an imposing of- 
fensive of self-glorification. ‘They kept 'Tippecanoe—a minor engagement 
that settled little or nothing—so much in the public eye that in time it 
loomed up as one of the decisive battles of American history. 

It made him President of the United States. 


5. TECUMSEH RETURNS TO THE WABASH 


Tecumseh returned to the Tippecanoe in late February or early March 
1812. Harrison wrote from Vincennes on March 4 that he was back. He 
had been absent from Indiana Territory six months. He had crossed the 
Mississippi from Iowa and ridden the prairies of central Illinois. He struck 
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the Wabash where that river makes its great bend from a westerly to a 
southern direction, a few miles above the present town of Covington, 
Indiana, and moved up the left bank and recrossed at night. ‘The situa- 
tion was made the more tragic for him because he had been cut off from 
all contacts, lost to his Tippecanoe people while wandering through the 
South and West. Surprising as it is, no breath of gossip about the battle 
had reached his ears. His first information was the shocking view of his 
ruined home. 

Temporarily ‘Tecumseh’s cause had lost its base of operations and some 
measure of prestige when its town was broken up. But ‘Tecumseh had 
lost none of the vivid imagery of his language. When a little later he 
came to recount the experiences of that night, he told of his utter dejec- 
tion: 


My mission to my mother’s land had failed. I could not induce them 
to come where the water turns to stone and the rain comes from the 
clouds in showers of white wool and buries everything out of sight. I had 
to shut my eyes all the way so as not to see the beautiful country that 
would soon be trampled under the feet of the hated white men. I was 
going from a sunny clime to one of ice and snow, and I thought that, 
although they might lie deep and cold upon the roof of my wigwam, I 
should find a warm fire within. And that thought kept me warm through 
all the chilly nights of the long journey. If I was hungry, I said, “I can 
bear it, for I know that my people on the Wabash have plenty of corn.” 


Upon his arrival he had found nothing but darkness. He saw the marks 
of the white general “in every blackened brand of the burned town.” 
Then, as over his father’s body, or when fleeing from the ruins of Old 
Piqua, he took his vow: 


I stood upon the ashes of my own home, where my own wigwam had 
sent up its fire to the Great Spirit, and there I summoned the spirits of the 
braves who had fallen in their vain attempt to protect their homes from 
the grasping invader, and as I snuffed up the smell of their blood from the | 
ground I swore once more eternal hatred—the hatred of an avenger. 


Tecumseh held the Prophet, who had been in charge, strictly account- 
able. When Tenskwautawa began his mumbling excuses, blaming the 
Winnebagos, Tecumseh’s anger mounted. He first reproached him bit- 
terly, then grabbed him by the hair, shook him violently and threatened 
to kill him. 
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Harrison, whose spies were alert, wrote: “Tecumseh [is] furious at 
this brother for not awaiting his completed plans to mature.” 

The graceful, gray Tippecanoe River, almost as large as the Wabash 
at their confluence, sweeps down through the Indiana farmlands within 
banks that give no hint that here great delegations of Indians came and 
went and for nearly four years this was the red man’s capital of the vast 
Northwest; that here was the focal point of many tribes, the home of a 
dream of liberty and empire. A few houses stand in the serene landscape. 
The small boats of fishermen float along the Wabash River much as 
canoes did in ‘T’ecumseh’s day. Fields of corn stretch through the 
bottoms—corn, the basic substance on which, more than on steel or any 
other product, the whites have built their society, but which the Indian 
squaws grew of necessity. Tecumseh might call it “holy,” but the ordinary 
hunters and warriors looked on plowing and cultivating it with contempt, 
as a badge of women’s drudgery. This section of the Tippecanoe and the 
Wabash, with its swirling rivers and undulating hills, bright with light- 
green verdure in spring and mellow and heart-warming under the golden 
sunsets of autumn—this heart of the Ohio Valley was the area which 
Tecumseh had come to love most of all the beautiful lands he was trying 
to save for his red people. 

Now he had found its town a heap of ruins. But he did not long despair. 
The cause went on. The Prophet had to be sent away—he must never 
be a factor in the plans again. Nothing was left for him but obscurity 
and visions. If he did not begin the battle of ‘Tippecanoe, at least he had 
not prevented it. ‘Tecumseh could not risk a second failure. 


18 
War on the Border 


1. BROCK DISAVOWS INCITING THE PROPHET 


At THE time Tecumseh returned to the Wabash the United States was 
moving impetuously toward war. Henry Clay and his group of western 
and southern congressmen, the War Hawks, were plunging ahead in the 
House in their campaign for a break with Great Britain and a march on 
Canada. Their fulminations dwelt more precisely on the British Orders 
in Council, which closed the ports of Europe to American shipping, and 
the search of American vessels for deserters from the British Navy, which 
involved at times the impressment of American citizens. But their eyes 
were on the northern provinces. 

War appeared inevitable to the Canadians after Madison’s message 
to the extra session of Congress, delivered November 5, 1811, and the 
battle of ‘Tippecanoe two days later. Madison reviewed with gravest 
concern the series of American grievances against Great Britain. Canada, 
weak in troops and man power, wondered only when and where the 
American armies would strike. 

The western congressmen were fired to high anger by the Prophet’s 
attack on Harrison. American blood had been shed. Virtually all of them 
were satisfied beyond the remotest doubt that British agents were at the 
bottom of Tecumseh’s crusade for tribal union. As has often been the 


case, the seeds of a new war had been embedded in a treaty of peace. 


for the settlement of the last one. As much as from any other cause, the 
War of 1812 resulted from the provisions of Jay’s treaty which allowed 
British traders unsupervised access to the Indians living within the terri- 
torial limits of the United States. ‘The war was built on suspicion, not 
provocation. Any hostile Indian act was immediately attributed to Brit- 
ish instigation, and the British officers in Canada were lacking either in 
the wit or the means to disavow it effectively before the American peo- 
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ple. Nations which approach war often do so with complete misunder- 
standing of each other’s motives. The case against Great Britain prevailed 
because the American newspapers had only one side of the story. 

As soon as he learned of the battle of Tippecanoe, General Brock, 
Lieutenant Governor of Upper Canada, wrote Governor-General Prevost 
that a few tribes, eager “to avenge the numerous injuries of which they 
complain,” at the instigation of “a Shawnese of no particular note, have 
already, although explicitly told not to look for assistance from us, com- 
menced the contest.” This letter, dated December 2, 1811, was followed 
by another from York the next day explaining to Prevost that Brock’s 
first concern had been to prevent an attack which he understood a few 
tribes meditated against the American frontier. But “such was the in- 
fatuation of the Indians that they refused to listen to advice. ... A high 
degree of fanaticism has been for years working on their minds, which 
resulted in the outbreak.” 

These letters show clearly that the officer in command of both civil 
and military government in western Canada had no remote connection 
with the Prophet and washed his hands of the affair at Tippecanoe, which 
he had tried to prevent. ‘They present a record sharply contradictory of 
Harrison’s charge that the British prodded and provisioned the Prophet, 
a charge which he left unsupported by any impressive evidence. 

Harrison was more faulty in his judgment than unfair in his intent, 
for with equal conscientiousness he forwarded his rumors, good and bad, 
and whether he believed them or not, to the War Department. He made 
an extraordinary admission in his letter to Secretary Eustis on Septem- 
ber 17, 1811, just before marching to the Tippecanoe. “Candour obliges 
me to inform you,” he said, “that from two Indians of different tribes I 
have received information that the British agent absolutely dissuaded 
them from going to war against the United States.” His conviction to 
the contrary had hardened over the years and he was not disposed to 
alter it. 

Prevost was angered by the cry in the United States that the govern- 
ment in Canada was responsible. He rushed off a denial to Liverpool on 
January 22, 1812. An attempt, he said, was being made in Washington 
to “misrepresent and vilify the British government in America as the pro- 
moter of hostilities which have occurred on the Wabash.” He called it 
a “malicious and calumnious falsehood” which he resented “with indig- 
nation and contempt.” 

The correspondence between Brock and Prevost continues to shed 
light on the British attitude as the war clouds grew more thxeatening. 
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It demonstrates that the policy of nonintervention in relations between 
the Indians and the United States had been scrupulously adhered to. 
Prevost wanted the Indians kept firm friends, but “the utmost caution 
should be used in our language to them and all direct explanation should 
be delayed, if possible, until hostilities are more certain.” 

Brock, writing in February 1812, showed how rumor and suspicion grew 
in the nervous atmosphere on both sides of the border. American “in- 
trigues” were carried on openly among the tribes, and as no expense was 
spared it was reasonable for him to suppose they were successful. “Di- 
visions are thus uninterruptedly sowed among our Indian friends, and 
the minds of many altogether estranged from our interests.” He reflected 
some fretfulness over the Prevost hands-off policy: “Each day the officers 
are restrained from interfering in the concerns of the Indians, each time 
they advise peace and withhold the accustomed supply of ammunition, 
their influence will diminish, til at length they lose it altogether.” 

Prevost recognized the point but thought the need of maintaining 
peace and a clear record before the Americans was a more urgent con- 
sideration. Writing March 19 through his adjutant, Colonel Edward 
Baynes, he expressed himself as “‘very sensible of . . . the line of conduct 
you wish to pursue” but said, “Other considerations of the greatest politi- 
cal delicacy are so minutely interwoven with them and as the American 
government are already inclined to view every transaction with these 
people with a jealous and suspicious eye, he would recommend the utmost 
caution and forbearance.” 

Careless and stubborn as was the British ministry in London in allow- 
ing the former colonies to plunge into war when a friendly negotiation 
might have averted the conflict, no charge of negligence could be prop- 
erly placed against the government in Canada. There the efforts to pre- 
vent war were consistent and genuine. 


2. THE BORDER INDIANS UNLEASHED 


De facto war came to the Northeast frontier soon after blood had - 
stained the ground along the Tippecanoe. Harrison had written a month 
after the battle, “It is certain that our frontiers have never enjoyed more 
profound tranquility than at this time,” yet the spring winds that blew 
along the Wabash brought word of an entirely different character. A 
wave of depredations against the settlers was suddenly unloosed. Bands 
of unruly warriors roamed through Indiana and Illinois, and the calls of 
the settlers for protection and law enforcement were drowned by the war 
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whoops of the irate Potawatomi, who had seen the blood of their tribe 
spilled by Harrison’s soldiers. 

Events proved that the Prophet had been a moderating influence and 
a security for the whites. Humphrey Marshall said pointedly that he had 
heard of no Indian outrages in Indiana before the battle of Tippecanoe 
and he had searched through the western newspapers and found none re- 
ferred to. ‘The resolutions adopted by Knox County (Vincennes) citizens 
July 31, 1811, corroborated Marshall: “In this part of the country we 
have not, as yet, lost any of our fellow-citizens to the Indians... .” But 
after the battle attacks and murders became so frequent that the settlers 
were compelled to build forts. ‘Twenty white scalps were taken in Indiana 
between the battle and June 1, 1812. Most of the settlers abandoned 
their agriculture in the spring of 1812 and moved into the blockhouses. 
During the year 1812 fifteen forts were built in Washington County, 
Indiana, alone, and they were constructed so ruggedly that one of them 
stood for an even century. Ten were built in Daviess County. Knox 
County was dotted with them, five in one township. One, called “Fort 
Petticoat,” was garrisoned by women. 

Settlers were killed within three miles of the regular army post of Fort 
Dearborn on Lake Michigan. Vengeance fell close at hand when an en- 
tire family was wiped out within five miles of Vincennes. The battle of 
Tippecanoe had not eased but aggravated conditions in Indiana. The 
restraining influence of the Prophet had been eliminated, and Tecumseh 
was indifferent to Harrison’s discomfiture. ‘The Potawatomi, the principal 
perpetrators of the terrorism, were the largest tribe of the old Northwest 
Territory area, and Tecumseh could not have controlled their wayward 
and vicious elements even had he been so disposed. 

Harrison called a council at Vincennes during the full moon in May 
and demanded that the tribes deliver up all who had committed murder 
on the Long Knives. He pointed particularly to the Potawatomi. ‘Their 
chiefs in attendance replied that they would consult with the tribe and 
report back at the next full moon. Harrison said he would wait in pa- 
tience but if he received no word he would march against them. The 
Indians knew it was more a threat than a danger because Harrison’s 
Tippecanoe army had been largely demobilized. Tecumseh’s agents gave 
him a full report on the Vincennes council. 

Both the United States authorities and the British officers in Canada 
began in the late spring of 1812 their preparations for hostilities and for 
control over the Indians when war should become an actuality. 

Tecumseh built a hut amid the ashes of the Prophet’s Town, sent 
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messengers to the tribes announcing his return from the South and during 
March and April 1812 awaited developments. Wells wrote Harrison 
from Fort Wayne March 1: “It appears that ‘Tecumseh has determined 
to raise all the Indians he can, immediately, with an intent, no doubt, to 
attack our frontier. He has sent runners to raise the Indians on the Illinois 
and upper Mississippi... .” 

From his place of vantage on the side lines ‘Tecumseh had long been 
able to perceive that notwithstanding the peaceful intentions and pro- 
fessions of the two governments, the United States and Great Britain 
were heading toward war—a war that would open to the red race its 
greatest bargaining opportunity since the whites began their relentless 
push westward across the mountains. All that was required for the In- 
dians was the solidarity for which he had been laboring day and night for 
the last four years. Yet in their blind folly the older chiefs, most of them 
men of local outlook and purely personal interests, could envision nothing 
beyond the comfort and ease that came out of their fawning friendship 
for the Indian agents of the United States. 

His own forces were assembling rapidly on the Tippecanoe River. When 
British Indian Agent William Claus sent the Ottawa warrior Esidore 
Chaine to ‘Tecumseh in late May 1812, Chaine reported that ‘Tecumseh 
had about six hundred warriors, most of whom were busy making bows 
and arrows, as their ammunition was exhausted. They represented twelve 
tribes and were led by a number of war chiefs. ‘They had plenty of corn 
“with the exception of the Shawanoes, who lost theirs after the engage- 
ment with General Harrison.” 

Tecumseh left three hundred men feverishly shaping their primitive 
weapons, with which, in the absence of anything better, he expected to 
hold his town against Kentucky rifles. With the other three hundred he 
went ahead to meet Chaine in the neighborhood of Fort Wayne, where 
he gave the British representative information about Harrison’s council. 
He knew that if Harrison advanced it would not be against the Pota- 
watomi alone, but against all the Indians, and he assured Chaine that they 
would not be caught like a bear in his winter sleep. 


3. BOTH SIDES COURT THE INDIANS 


Meanwhile, a series of Indian councils was initiated in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan. Some were summoned by the tribes and others by the 
Americans or the British, but all dealt with the allegiance of the Indians 
during the impending war. 

Among the first was a great council of the Northwest tribes, held May 
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15, 1812, on the Mississinewa River near its confluence with the Wabash, 
attended by chiefs of the Wyandot, Chippewa, Ottawa, Potawatomi, 
Miami, Wea, Eel River, Piankashaw, Winnebagos, Delawares and Shaw- 
nee. The principal topic was the battle of Tippecanoe. It was thrown 
into debate by the venerable Wyandot chief, the Crane, who expressed 
regret that blood had been spilled on the Wabash and declared that the 
elder brothers of the tribes were determined to put a stop to such hostil- 
ities with the whites. Tecumseh had remained silent, but the Crane’s 
reproof brought him to his feet. Deliberately he put things straight with 
an admixture of irony, humility and fatalism. 


Elder brothers, we have listened with attention to what you have said 
tous. We thank the Great Spirit for inclining your hearts to pity us. Now 
we pity ourselves. Our hearts are good; they never were bad. Governor 
Harrison made war on my people in my absence—it was the will of God 
that he should do so. We hope it will please God that the white people 
may let us live in peace; we will not disturb them, nor have we done so 
except when they came to our village to destroy us. We are happy to state 
to our brothers present that the unfortunate transactions which took place 
between the white people and a few of the young men at our village are 
settled between us and Governor Harrison, and I will state further that 
had I been at home there would have been no bloodshed at that time. ... 


He disclaimed all responsibility for the acts of the Potawatomi, and 
then gave Harrison warning not to attack again. 


Should the bad acts of our brothers the Potawatomi draw on us the 
ill will of our white brothers, and they should come again to make an 
unprovoked attack on us at our village, we will die like men, but we will 
never strike the first blow. 


The Potawatomi unhesitatingly admitted their tribe’s guilt for the 
wave of depredations. One of their chiefs blamed the “foolish young 
men of our tribe” who had “ceased to listen to the voice of their chiefs. 
... We have no control over these vagabonds.” It was the “bad advice” 


of the Prophet that had led to their unruly conduct. 


Tecumseh replied in words that seemed sharply inconsistent with his 
stirring appeal to the southern tribes, delivered in the heat of a recruiting 
campaign: 


It is true we have endeavored to give all our brothers good advice. If 
they have not listened to it, we are sorry. ... We defy a living creature 
to say we ever advised anyone, directly or indirectly, to make war on our 
white brothers. 
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It has constantly been our misfortune to have our views misrepresented 
to our white brethren. This has been done by pretended chiefs of the 
Potawatomi, and by others who have been in the habit of selling to the 
white people land that did not belong to them. 


Clearly in these remarks Tecumseh was speaking of the Northwest. 
He was not, according to his own conscience and intention, deceptive. 
He had urged peace in the Northwest. He had enjoined it on the Prophet. 
He had asked Harrison to maintain it during his absence. The original 
agegression—the invasion of Indian lands in violation of the Treaty of 
Greenville—had come from Sse not from Indians under ‘Tecum- 
seh’s control. 

He might well consider that even in the South he had urged none to 
actual war provided the Long Knives checked their encroachments. His 
recruiting talks were fiery and bellicose, but he advocated no outright 
overt acts until he should give the signal. He could well believe he was 
seeking preparedness, which no nation ever achieved without alerting its 
people to the existing danger. Civilized governments of all eras have 
rattled the saber without intending to draw it unless further pressed. 

Tecumseh might be allowed a certain oratorical license in seeking re- 
cruits to his cause without violating the practices of the whites. Many 
who have joined the Navy to see the world have no doubt found them- 
selves assigned to a Brooklyn dry dock. But evidence that ‘Tecumseh was 
speaking of the Northwest alone and intended no falsehood is found in 
his mention of “pretended chiefs of the Potawatomi.” ‘This was a clear 
reference to Winamac, who had touted for the whites during the ‘Treaty 
of Fort Wayne negotiations and aided Harrison at every turn. Winamac, 
whom Tecumseh had called a “black dog” at Vincennes, had, he felt, 
grossly misrepresented his attitude to Harrison, and he was merely setting 
the record straight. 

It would be as foolish to claim for ‘Tecumseh a narrow consistency 
from first to last as to claim it for any of the great white statesmen of his 
time. He would have considered it the hobgoblin of a little mind. He felt | 
free to seize an expediency to save his people. 

About that he was consistent—to preserve living room for the Indians. 
One may discern in broad outline how his method altered to accomplish 
that one constant purpose. 

At first, seeking revenge, he struck right and left in private war. He 
learned to know that revenge was unworthy of a great and decent leader. 
Waves of hatred would always sweep over him, but a slaughter of the 
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innocent was not only wrong but foolish and dangerous; it brought down 
disproportionate retaliation. He must find means on a larger scale and 
more effective. 

He conceived then his great league of many tribes. So long as he could 
hope to weld it, he might think the Indians alone could stop the whites— 
by treaty or by war. 

When tribe after tribe rejected his proposal, his hope grew fixed on the 
outbreak of war between Great Britain and the United States, which he 
thought certain. Then he could bring his imperfect federation into 
alliance with Britain. ‘Together they might prevail. 

If he moved too soon, if his followers broke the peace before the white 
nations were in open conflict, his hope would vanish, his constant purpose 
suffer the last defeat. His braves must await his signal. He had, as he 
said, not advised immediate war anywhere. He would stamp his foot at 
the night moment for it. 


4. TECUMSEH WATCHES HULL’S MARCH 


With the approach of war, active management of American affairs in 
the Northwest passed from Harrison and was taken over by the energetic 
governor of Ohio, Return Jonathan Meigs, who enjoyed Madison’s 
confidence. On April 6, 1812, Meigs called for 1,200 Ohio militia to as- 
semble at Dayton, where the Mad River joins the Miami. The most im- 
portant community between Cincinnati and Lake Erie, with a population 
of 200, Dayton had not long since been the open field where Tecumseh 
ran at his first battle. ‘The War Department transferred the 4th Infantry, 
which had fought at Tippecanoe, from Vincennes to Dayton. As com- 
mander of the Ohio army Madison appointed Brigadier General William 
Hull. He was a veteran of long service in the Revolutionary War, but 
“the tooth of time, whisky and tobacco had unnerved him.” Hull was 
directed to march to Detroit, where in case of hostilities he would be in 
a position to invade Canada and meet another American army of invasion 
pushing westward from the Niagara River. He took command on May 
25 and moved north from Dayton on June 1, 1812. 

Tecumseh’s scouts kept close contact with Hull’s movements. With 
a mind unperturbed by the constitutional niceties of the strange white 
man, Tecumseh recognized that the beginning of hostilities was not in 
words spoken in some legislative hall, nor in the name of a man fixed on 
a sheet of paper. Hull’s army marched to make war. Sound judgment 
and good strategy dictated that war be carried to him. Tecumseh sent 
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word to Malden that he would be pleased to fall on Hull’s army while 
it struggled through the northern Ohio woods and swamplands. Here ° 
was a case where he felt justified in striking the first blow. 

According to the British report, “T’ecumpthsey’s confidential Scouts 
... were considered and received by the Am. General, as friends attached 
to their Interest.” War had not yet been declared, and the more formal 
British rejected ‘Tecumseh’s proposal. 

Although ‘Tecumseh was not present at the council convened in the 
Ohio woods by Governor Meigs on June 6, he and the Prophet were con- 
tinually held before the gathering as instruments of the tribes’ destruc- 
tion. Said the governor: 


Bad men and liars have endeavored to break the chain of friendship. 
If you hearken to the deceiver called the Prophet, and the mad man, 
‘Tecumseh, his brother, your skies will be cloudy, your paths will be dark, 
and you will tread on thorns. ... 

Beware, then, brothers. An army of my own children, of fifteen hun- 
dred men, under the command of General Hull, the father of Michigan 
Territory, is marching; but, brothers, be not alarmed: although his arm 
is strong, he will strike none but his enemies. 


‘Tecumseh was now moving rapidly. After the breakup of the Missis- 
sinewa council on May 17 he left for Malden, where he made a more 
elaborate explanation of the affair of Tippecanoe to the acquaintance 
of his youth at Old Chillicothe, Colonel Matthew Elliott, the Canadian 
Indian agent. He had asked the Long Knives to remain quiet while he 
was away in the South and had agreed to make peace on his return. 


Had I been at home and heard of the advance of the American troops 
toward our village, I should have gone to meet them and, shaking them 
by the hand, have asked them the reason for their appearance in such 
hostile guise. .. . Those I left at home were—I cannot call them men—a 
poor set of people, and their scuffle with the Long Knives I compare to a 
struggle between little children who scratch one another’s faces. 

If we hear of the Long Knives coming toward our villages to seek peace, . 
we shall receive them. But if we hear of any of our people being hurt by 
them, or if they unprovokedly advance against us in a hostile manner, be 
assured we will defend ourselves like men. 


5. TECUMSEH BREAKS THE PEACE PIPE 


On June 18, 1812, Congress completed the adoption of a resolution, 
which President Madison signed, taking the new American Republic 
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into what Woodrow Wilson calls a “clumsy, foolhardy, haphazard war.” 
The War Hawks danced in delight in Washington, the New England 
seaports lowered their flags to half-mast in mourning, and the towns on 
the western frontier celebrated with huge bonfires. 

Tecumseh was relaxing on the Wabash with the warriors who had 
faithfully followed him through the South when a runner brought word 
that the Seventeen Fires had lifted their tomahawks against the great King 
across the water. Almost at once came messengers announcing the arrival 
at Fort Wayne of envoys from General Hull, who invited Tecumseh to 
attend another council. In panting haste the American and British gov- 
ernments were seeking meetings with the tribes. In the early stages of the 
war the United States wanted to secure their neutrality; the British 
urgently requested their full co-operation as a military force. Later the 
Americans turned also to their employment as soldiers, but Hull in his 
proclamation issued at the beginning of hostilities declared it was a “white 
man’s war” and the Indians should not participate. 

Such was the content of the message brought to Tecumseh from Gen- 
eral Hull by the Wyandot chiefs friendly to the Americans, Isadore and 
his associate Gould. Word was passed over the northern Indiana country 
that the agents of the American general had important information to 
convey, and the tribesmen came to Fort Wayne in the largest numbers 
since Harrison had negotiated his treaty there. All knew the crisis was at 
hand. All suspected that Tecumseh would be present and would boldly 
announce his position. He came with a detachment two hundred strong 
and did not disappoint them. 

Isadore, half French and half Wyandot, spoke Shawnee fluently and 
used it as he addressed the council. He said the Long Knives requested the 
Indians to stand apart in the war they were about to fight with the British, 
a war which did not concern the Indians. “We are promised protection 
and friendship by the Long Knives if we comply with their request— 
_ protection from any hostile tribes that may take sides with the British.” 

All eyes were on Tecumseh as he walked slowly to the front and sur- 
veyed the gathering of warriors and chiefs, many of whom had come 
_ because they wanted their friendship for the Americans reported to Gen- 
_ eral Hull. He directed his scorn not at them but at the Long Knives. 


I heard of this protection you speak of—before you left your home to 
come here—and I do not believe a word of it. And as to General Hull 
advising us to remain neutral during this war between the Long Knives 
_and the British, that is all empty talk. Neutral indeed! Who will pro- 
_ tect you while the Long Knives are fighting the British, and are away 
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from you? Who will protect you from the attack of your ancient enemies, 
the western tribes, who may-become allies of the British? 


Neutrality would end as surely as the smoke was passing out of the 
hole of the wigwam to which he pointed with his tomahawk. What 
would the Indians gain if they tried to remain neutral or took sides with 
the Long Knives? 


Will any rights to the soil of our fathers be respected, or will our hunt- 
ing grounds that have wrongfully been taken from us be restored to us 
after the war? No! As well might you think of recalling some of the 
years that have rolled over your heads as imagine you will get back any 
of our lands that have passed into the hands of the white man. 


Tecumseh held in his hand the peace pipe Isadore had given him as 
he stepped forward to speak. Dramatically, before the fascinated gaze 
of the warriors, he took the stem and broke it between his fingers. ‘Then 
he dashed the bowl on the ground. Turning to the host of warriors, he 
employed a more conciliatory tone. 


My friends, this night the spirits of our fathers are listening to our 
deliberations, and shall it be said by distant nations, whose eyes are now 
on us, that we met here with an army of the Long Knives in our country 
and got scared of them, broke up our League and scattered off like 
cowards? Shall it be said that, having matured our plans, and about to 
strike in defense of our homes and hunting grounds, we were intimidated 
into compliance with the terms of the intruder and usurper by his hold- 
ing out to us peace and friendship in one hand, and with the other point- 
ing toward his forces? 


Tecumseh stressed constantly the theme of union. He asked who 
would go backward like the crawfish. 


By being united and all of one mind we may prevent what is left of our 
country from passing into the hands of the white men, and in time other 
nations may join us. Rouse up your drooping spirits, my friends, and let 
us strike in defense of our homes! ... 


On the second day Isadore importuned Tecumseh to give a more 
specific answer. From the tone of his remarks it seemed that he intended 
to go to war against the Long Knives. Was that right? 

‘Tecumseh replied: 


I have not said what I am going to do with my warriors, but I will repeat 
now what I said yesterday—that if you take the neutral ground in the war 
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between the Long Knives and the British, you will be looked on by other 
nations as cowards. Go home and renew your peace and friendship with 
the British before it is too late. As for my own part, I have more confi- 
dence in the word of a Britisher than of a Long Knife. 

Here is a chance presented to us—yes, a chance such as will never occur 
again—for us Indians of North America to form ourselves into one great 
combination and cast our lot with the British in this war. And should 
they conquer and again get the mastery of all North America, our rights 
to at least a portion of the land of our fathers would be respected by the 
King. If they should not win and the whole country should pass into the 
hands of the Long Knives—we see this plainly—it will not be many years 
before our last place of abode and our last hunting ground will be taken 
from us, and the remnants of the different tribes between the Mississippi, 
the Lakes and the Ohio River will all be driven toward the setting sun. 


When Tecumseh bluntly called the Wyandot cowards, Isadore pointed 
out that in earlier times they had saved the Shawnee in Ohio. 
Tecumseh quickly turned the incident into a fresh argument for union. 


That is true, but you saw that one nation alone could not beat back 
the intruding whites from their homes and hunting grounds! ‘Therefore 
I have adopted the plan of entering into a combination with several 
nations as a last resort... . 


Isadore replied that the tribes might check the Long Knives for a time 
by uniting, but in the end all would be swept away. Determined to test 
Tecumseh again, he passed the peace pipe, and Gould, who sat next to 
Tecumseh, took it, smoked it and handed it to the Shawnee. Every eye 
in the gathering was fixed on Tecumseh. From the crowd arose a cry, 
“Crack! Whoo!” as he took the second pipe, broke the stem and hurled 
it on the ground in front of the Wyandot chief. 

Isadore, maintaining a composure befitting an ambassador at a critical 
hour, pointed to the broken pipe at his feet. “You mean by this,” he 
asked, “that you are determined to go to war?” 

“T mean that I do not wish to be on neutral ground with you during 
the war between the Long Knives and the British!” ‘Tecumseh exclaimed 
and walked out of the council. He was reluctant to announce in so many 
words a positive intent to fight the Americans, clear as he had been in 
voicing his sentiments. War had been declared, and he would be subject 
to seizure as an enemy. 

War was in the air that night between his own followers and the peace 
wing of the Wyandot and the Miami. Open hostilities were threatened, 
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and in order to prevent one of the intertribal outbreaks which his doctrine 
so wholeheartedly opposed, ‘Tecumseh went to Isadore’s tent and con- 
ferred at midnight. On the third day of the council Isadore came forward 
with a new pipe, and in order to maintain this uneasy harmony ‘Tecumseh 
met him halfway. ‘They passed the pipe and both smoked it, and then 
they went through the formality of burying a tomahawk and covering 
over the council fire. Isadore went back to General Hull. Tecumseh, 
followed by a large party of Shawnee, Kickapoo, Potawatomi and Dela- 
wares, left Fort Wayne to meet Colonel Elliott at Fort Malden. 


6. DRUMS ROLL ON THE BORDER 


Upon reaching Malden and Bois Blanc Island, where many of his early 
followers had been joined by refugees from the Tippecanoe, ‘Tecumseh 
made a clear statement of his adherence to the British cause. It came in 
response to an invitation to another council called by General Hull to 
meet at Brownstown, a Wyandot town on the Detroit River opposite 
Amherstburg. 

Tecumseh told the messenger: “No. I have taken my side with the 
King my father, and I will suffer my bones to bleach on this shore before 
I will recross that stream to join in any council of neutrality with the 
Americans.” 

At Brownstown the Crane, acting for the Americans, brought together 
the friendly chiefs who reafhrmed their allegiance to the Seventeen Fires. 

Elliott, not to have Hull steal a march on him at Brownstown, as- 
sembled various Indians on the spacious Fort Malden parade ground 
overlooking the river. ‘To this meeting came Walk-in-the-Water, chief 
of the Wyandot on the American side of the Detroit River, who had just 
listened to the sachem of his tribe pledge neutrality at Brownstown. 
Elliott demanded of Walk-in-the-Water whether the Wyandot had told. 
the other tribes to remain neutral, and the chief answered: 


We have, and we believe it best for us and our brethren. We remem- 
ber in the former war between our fathers, the British and the Long 
Knives, we were both defeated, and we the red men lost our country; and 
you, our father, the British, made peace with the Long Knives without 
our knowledge, and you gave the country to them. 


He recalled also how the British had closed the gates at Fort Miami 
when the Indians sought security after the battle of Fallen Timbers. 
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Elliot interrupted him. “That is American talk and I shall hear no more 
of it. If you do not stop I will direct my soldiers to take you and the 
chiefs, and keep you prisoners, and will consider you our enemies.” 

Walk-in-the-Water desisted and went into consultation with other 
chiefs. 

Tecumseh spoke with great earnestness and emphasis because he saw 
clearly the opportunity opened to the Indians, if united, to be the con- 
trolling element in a war between the two white nations. 

Captain William H. Merritt noted in his journal that the “celebrated 
and magnanimous chief ‘Tecumseh arrived at Amherstburg with about 
150 Indians” in early July and “by his singular act and address, soon 
gained over the Wyandotts.” 

Roundhead, the Wyandot chief on the Canadian side of the Detroit 
River, arose and said: “I speak the sentiments of the chiefs of the tribes 
assembled around your council fire. I now come forward and take hold 
of your war hatchet, and will assist you to fight against the Americans.” 
Two other Wyandot chiefs, Morrow from the Ontario side and Splitlog 
from the American, affirmed their intention to follow the British. 

Elliott then stepped forward. 


My friends, I am well pleased at what you have done: that you have 
accepted the hatchet of your British father, and are willing to assist him 
in fighting against the Americans. As for these men, my friend Walk-in- 
the-Water and the others, I shall bring them and their people to this side 
of the river, where I can have them under my own eye, for they are in my 
way at Brownstown. 


Walk-in-the-Water nevertheless was permitted to cross to the Ameri- 
can side, where he gave warning to the Crane, who feared seizure by the 
British and fled in haste for his home in Upper Sandusky. That night 


_ Tecumseh, leading a Wyandot detachment under Roundhead, and 


200 other Indians, crossed the Detroit River accompanied by a British 


| force under Major Adam C. Muir and Tecumseh’s former secretary, 
_ Captain Billy Caldwell. They surrounded the Wyandot village at 
_ Brownstown, compelled all the inhabitants to embark and transported 
_ them to the Canadian shore. The drums rolled as the prisoners debarked 
at Fort Malden. 


War had come again to the border. 
Tecumseh was now to gather some fruit from his arduous journeys to 
the Northwestern tribes. He had scarcely arrived in Malden before the 
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Sauk chief Black Hawk, whose acquaintance he had first made in 1809, 
crossed the Detroit River with a contingent of Sauk and Foxes from the 
upper Mississippi. ‘They were prepared to serve with the Shawnee leader 
for the duration of the western war. Bands of Wyandot straggled in from 
Ohio and Ontario. Main Poe, a Potawatomi whose father had been 
head war chief of this large tribe, arrived to introduce a bad element into 
the Indian leadership. An orator of distinction and a courageous fighter, 
he rarely had time for speaking or fighting, preferring indulgence in liquor 
and women. He was born without thumb or fingers on his left hand, and 
this deformity was supposed to be a distinctive mark set on him so the 
Great Spirit would know him when they met. He would roll about drunk 
and naked and display the stump. He had the Prophet’s habit of going 
alone into the woods for days, but when he was sober he could speak 
persuasively and exert an influence over the Potawatomi, Sauk, Foxes, 
Chippewa and Kickapoo second only to Tecumseh’s. 

Tecumseh assumed leadership of the Indians for the simple reason 
that they looked on him as their natural war chief and with the looseness 
customary among the Indians responded to his orders. He was easily 
the commanding figure on the border. At the outset he had a force of 
between five and six hundred. Acquisitions from scattered tribes in- 
creased the number, which throughout the balance of the war in the 
Northwest gave Tecumseh an Indian army ranging at different times 
from one to three thousand men. None could ever be certain of its 
exact size because there were no muster rolls, and the British commissariat 
had to issue rations to large numbers of women, children and aged men 
who huddled together on the Ontario shore. 

The American War Department in 1826 published, as something like 
a white paper, a review of conditions at the outbreak of the War of 
1812, which held that nothing since the discovery of the continent had 
produced such changes in the feelings and situation of the Indians. 
“During the latter part of 1812 and the whole of 1813 the north and west 
were almost depopulated. Their ordinary occupations were abandoned 
and the men, women and children assembled around the British head-- 
quarters on the Detroit River, the warriors for blood, pay, and plunder, 
and the families for food and clothing.” 

A staggering responsibility was thrown on the small British garrison— 
parts of the 41st Line Regiment and of the Newfoundland Fencibles— 
under Lieutenant Colonel Thomas B. St. George. The commandant had 
to issue 12,000 rations daily to the Indians, in return for which he 
obtained such services as Tecumseh could exact from a hard core of about 
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a thousand fighting men. The situation could not have been maintained 
for three days had the British not controlled Lake Erie. This allowed 
them to bring supplies from Lower Canada, but even so food had to be 
handed out parsimoniously and large numbers of the Indians died. Ac- 
cording to the American War Department they “perished by thou- 
sands.” None will ever be able to estimate the number, but all the refugee 
tribes were depleted by disease, malnutrition, lack of sanitation in their 
cooped-up quarters and general physical wretchedness. Many others froze 
during the Ontario winter for lack of skins and blankets. 

Tecumseh had been the principal agent in leading the Indians to take 
sides with the British, and the problems their arrival imposed on him too 
were stupendous. They could not be drilled in ranks, and ‘Tecumseh was 
the last man to debase them by trying to enforce the fighting methods of 
the whites. The War Department pictured the situation: “Their usual 
habits and employment were abandoned. ‘These were succeeded by the 
listlessness of a sedentary camp. ... A warrior has no system of tactics to 
learn and no labor to perform; and when associated with civilized troops, 
he must abandon the chase, because the animals he pursues retire from 
the vicinity of large bodies of men.” The only physical exertion or mental 
excitement that remained was the war expeditions. 

Tecumseh’s answer was to keep the braves employed, as much as their 
crude transport facilities would permit, in active operations in the field. 
_ As Hull moved northward along the west end of Lake Erie Tecumseh had 
clouds of warriors hovering on his flanks. Captain John Robinson of 
Hull’s army wrote in his journal when the Americans were at the Huron 
River, south of Brownstown, in early July, “Tecumseh was around the 
whole of our camp and returned to Malden much disheartened at seeing 
the number of men.” 

Hull reached Detroit on the night of July 5, and on July 12, with all of 
his preparations complete, he crossed to Sandwich and began his in- 
vasion of Canada with an army of 3,000 men, including cavalry and 
artillery. The British garrison at Malden numbered about three hundred. 
_ About all that stood between Hull and the conquest of western Canada 
_ was Tecumseh and his Indians. 


7. TECUMSEH AND THE MASONIC LODGE 
During this period Tecumseh, according to an Amherstburg tradition 


_ that is to some extent authenticated, joined the Adoniram Lodge No. 18 
_ of the Masonic Order, which met in the old Searl House on the southeast 
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corner of Richmond and Bathurst streets in Amherstburg. The records 
fail to show whether he was present on the most notable night in the 
lodge’s history when the messenger brought word that Hull had crossed 
over, and summoned the lodge members to carry dispatches to Fort 
George on the Niagara River and to perform other tasks. All the eighteen 
members rushed out to take part in the campaign against Hull. The sur- 
viving records of the lodge are three leaves remaining from an old tablet. 
They contain the account of a single meeting, at which Captain Philip 
Fox, a local militia leader, received a degree. 

Much effort has been made to establish the facts about ‘Tecumseh’s 
Masonic membership. The most valid testimony was given decades 
later by Jonas Fox, Captain Fox’s son. He told the Reverend A. A. Falls 
that according to his father Tecumseh sat in the Lodge frequently and 
had great reverence for Masonic work. Adoniram Lodge was a British 
rather than a Canadian group, having its traveling charter for a regimental 
lodge registered under the Grand Lodge of England, but no membership 
roster remains for the years when the 1ooth British Regiment was sta- 
tioned at Fort Malden. 

Tecumseh’s connection with Masonry first came to general public 
notice in 1845 when R. G. Scott, a past grand master of the Lodge of 
Virginia, related in an address some anecdotes of “our Brother Te- 
cumseh” which he said were “well authenticated and vouched for by 
several living witnesses.” Articles in Masonic publications have attributed — 
‘Tecumseh’s humane treatment of prisoners to his knowledge of Masonry. 

Here again Tecumseh must have been following the pattern of one 
of the outstanding Indians he met in his youth, for Joseph Brant, the 
Mohawk chief, had been a Mason. 


19 


Brownstown and Monguaga 


1. HULL DOES HIS BOASTING EARLY 


UnveEtecrep by Tecumseh’s scouts, Hull crossed the Detroit River and 
occupied Sandwich, now the city of Windsor, Ontario, before anyone 


| at Fort Malden was aware. He had feigned a movement south from 
| Detroit and then after darkness fell had marched his army north to 


Bloody Run. Its waters had been stained by the blood of the British 
shot from the bridge by Pontiac’s warriors two generations before. Hull 
had his boats rowed up the river from Spring Wells, and at dawn on July 
12 his soldiers began the passage to enemy soil. They found Sandwich 


_ unoccupied by either British troops or Indians. 


‘Tecumseh provided the main obstacles to Hull’s march on Malden, and 


| they proved formidable enough to save the post for the British. Now that 


the Shawnee chief was marching toward the scene of action, the orator 
vanished and the soldier who had skillfully battled St. Clair, Wayne and 
Kenton took his place, displaying again all the craft, cunning and de- 
ceptiveness that made him a great border chieftain. 

In battle Tecumseh did not dress the part of a high chief; he com- 


_ manded by his daring and a voice of unusual carrying power and authority. 
_ He streaked his face and body with war paint just as his followers did—a 
_ camouflage that helped merge him with the moving light and shadow 
_ of the woods or made him little more than a ripple in the long grasses. 
_ He wore moccasins, leggings and breechclout. In summer he dropped 
_ his deerskin jacket to fight like his companions with his body bare. ‘The 


painted warrior might return to Malden and be as urbane as any officer 


_ of the British regiment but in battle he adhered to the age-old Indian 


methods—the stealthy approach under cover, the sudden attack amid a 
stunning fury of shrieks and whoops, the pursuit if the enemy weakened 
or the quick flight to cover if the assault began to prove too costly. 
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With a force of about 200 Indians Tecumseh made a demonstration 
at ‘Turkey Creek, nine miles south of Sandwich, where the small stream 
was bridged for the Malden-Amherstburg road. To his surprise the Ameri- 
can army that was presumed to be eager to assail anything and marched 
to capture all western Canada entrenched at this first show of meager 
resistance. So neither side suffered casualties. Hull’s fears were many, 
but most oppressive was his dread of Indian ambush. He moved with a 
caution that baffled his men. 

The hatred and contempt Tecumseh felt for the American force in 
front of him could not have been deepened. He fully appreciated that 
the invasion would open for him many an opportunity for the vengeance 
he had awaited over the years. Yet first in importance was his grand 
design to deliver his red people from what had been no more than a 
choice between deportation and extinction. Fortune, which had ignored 
his cause with such consistency, now had come to rest on his shoulder. 
His confidence mounted. All he had ever wanted was a chance, and this 
had surely appeared with the war between the two white nations. He 
did not regard himself a soldier under the British authority, subject to 
garrison orders and discipline, but an ally of the great King fighting a 
common enemy, in a war that might, as it developed, bring the many 
tribes into united action against the Long Knives. 

Tecumseh’s repugnance for the Americans was in no manner mod- 
erated by the flatulent proclamation General Hull issued to the 
Canadians at the hour of his invasion. Hull elected to do this bragging 
early. “I havea force,” he said, “that will break down all opposition, and 
that force is but the vanguard of a much greater... .” Then by wild 
threats he gave all the world a glimpse of his shaking knees. Indians, he 
made clear, were beyond the protection of the rules and usages of war- 
fare and had no right to resort to a defense of their homes. Said Hull: 
“The first stroke of the tomahawk, the first attempt with the scalping- 
knife, will be the signal for an indiscriminate scene of desolation. No 
white man fighting by the side of an Indian wiil be taken prisoner. Instant 
destruction will be his lot.” 

Such sentiments might have been expressed by a band of backwoods 
rufhans, but coming from a brigadier general of the Regular Army on | 
invasion of a foreign country and issued before a drop of blood had — 
been shed, they were scarcely an inducement to humane warfare. : 

Hull and many others of the day failed to understand the significance ~ 
of scalping, which was not fiendish in Indian eyes. 

In a hunting society the boasting of a near hit—the one that got — 
away—was empty indeed and marked the foolish. The hides brought - | 
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| home, the meat ready for the fire spoke for the hunter. And so in battle. 
_ The Indian abhorrence of the empty braggart was the admirable quality 
| from which grew the dreadful custom of scalping—savage and terrible to 
| the white man; reasonable and truth-proving to the Indian. No inflated 
tales of bravery wearied the camp after a fight. The scalps gave mute 
_and ample testimony. A scalp stood as a medal to a warrior, and he with 
| the most scalps was the accepted hero. Braves bearing this cherished 
| proof of their valor joined the great war dance before the encircled tribe, 
| where each in pantomime re-enacted the vanquishing of his enemy in 
| all its frenzied violence. 

_ It chanced that the first scalp of the war was taken not by an Indian 
| but by Captain William McCullough, one of Hull’s scouts, and he lost 
| his own a few days later to ‘Tecumseh’s warriors—a signal display of speedy 
| retribution. The war in the West developed many brutal aspects, and 
| prisoners in some instances were barbarously slaughtered. The most 
| humane and magnanimous conduct came not so much from white com- 
| manders on either side but from the red man Tecumseh, whose ingrained 
_ and unyielding enmity to the Americans did not extend to the lowering 
| of his own self-respect by killing helpless prisoners. He had a freedom 
| and privilege to slaughter indiscriminately if he chose. Hull’s proclama- 
| tion served notice that Tecumseh’s own men taken in battle and all who 
| might be found fighting beside them could expect no quarter. 

| The proclamation was not in keeping with Madison’s principles on 
| waging war. It was disavowed by the United States when the treaty 
of peace was being negotiated at Ghent in 1814, although Hull had sent 
| a copy of it to the War Department after he had issued it, and had ob- 
| tained approval by Secretary Eustis to a fait accompli. 


2. TECUMSEH ARRESTS HULL’S INVASION 


_ The first skirmish of the War of 1812 occurred when Tecumseh, aided 
|) by a small party of Amherstburg militia, resisted the American vanguard 
at the Aux Canards River, four miles north of Fort Malden. Lewis Cass, 
one of Hull’s colonels, commanded the American advance elements which 
included 4th Infantry regulars. He handled his troops so competently 
_ that he dislodged the Indians and the militia by a turning movement and 
| gained possession of the Aux Canards bridge. The river near its conflu- 
) ence with the Detroit flows through marshes that afford little place for 
| troop maneuvers. The bridge crosses on a causeway of firm ground. Cass, 

| perceiving the difficulty of fording it in the face of the British picket and 
| the Indians, led most of the a Infantry—about 200 men—to a ford four 
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miles upriver and came down on the rear of the defenders. ‘Tecumseh’s 
Indians retired when their old Tippecanoe adversaries appeared on their 
flank. His losses were slight, but they were the first casualties of the War 
of 1812. Cass’s men came through unscathed. 

Nevertheless ‘T'ecumseh’s resistance at the Aux Canards frightened 
General Hull, who at that moment could have advanced to the capture 
of Fort Malden and Amherstburg and cleared the way to the Niagara 
border. Colonel St. George already was preparing to evacuate the fort, 
which could not have withstood Hull’s artillery. It was surrounded by 
no more than a dry ditch and had a single picket. All of its buildings were 
wood with shingle roofs, and American shells could have touched off a 
holocaust. 

Meanwhile the balance of the 4th Infantry had joined Cass at the 
bridge with a fieldpiece, and he and Captain Josiah Snelling of the 4th 
determined to hold the position until Hull could advance to the attack 
on Fort Malden. They sent a messenger to Hull, but the irresolute general 
concluded they were too exposed and ordered them to retire on the main 
army, which he gingerly withheld from combat. Thereupon the British 
tore up the planks of the bridge and brought up the Queen Charlotte, a 
warship of 400 tons, to provide a flank protection from the Detroit River. 
Hull sent Snelling and later Colonel Duncan McArthur to reconnoiter 
again near the bridge. ‘They made their base at the Petite Cote settlement 
three miles north of the Aux Canards. 

Tecumseh was too enterprising to allow an enemy force to rest unmo- 
lested close at hand He led a party of Indians walking single file along 
the beams across the river and conducted a series of attacks on McArthur. | 
He came near to cutting him off with a small party while he was trying | 
to ascertain the position of the Queen Charlotte, and succeeded in push- 
ing his command back until he was hurriedly reinforced by Cass at the 
Turkey Creek Bridge ten miles north. 

Thomas Verchéres de Boucherville had been a clerk with the New | 
Northwest Company in Upper Canada and had scouted for the British. | 
Tecumseh came to his store near Petite Céte, he said, with a band of | 
Shawnee, Potawatomi and Ottawa and asked him to go with them on | 
what they seemed to think a frolic with the enemy. He dressed lightly in | 
order to escape easily, “for the moment the Indians believe themselves _ 
vanquished they take to their heels.” He was the one white man with | 
Tecumseh’s force of 150 warriors. They formed an ambush in the corn | 
on either side of the road into Petite Cote and waited for the American | 
cavalry which usually carne out in the afternoon to drill beyond the range | 
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of the British artillery at the Aux Canards bridge. Around three o’clock 
“several fine squadrons” came into the ambush and were greeted with a 
furious discharge of musketry and a flight of arrows from both sides. 
Stricken troopers fell from their handsome mounts. To Vercheres’ 
inflamed eyes—or imagination—it looked like carnage. Those who had 
the slightest chance tried to escape, and some succeeded. One horseman 
threw himself from a bridge into a stream. A young Shawnee brave 
jumped in after him and killed him with a single blow of his tomahawk. 
The fight and pursuit lasted two hours. “I was filled with a horror of the 
war,’ said Vercheéres, but he added that such high excitement might 
develop an appetite for battle. 

The action he described may be identified as the repulse of Major 
Denny, commanding about 120 of McArthur’s Ohio regiment, who had 
been ordered to drive off any Indians seen between the Aux Canards and 
Turkey Creek. He ran into Tecumseh’s ambuscade at Petite Céte and 
fought a series of skirmishes until finally his men gave way. ‘They fled in 
confusion and were pursued until they crossed the Turkey Creek bridge 
and met a relief party, with which they returned to the American camp. 
Denny had six men killed and two wounded. Tecumseh in this action 
drew the first American blood of the war. 

The Shawnee’s bold strategy confirmed Hull in his caution, checked 
his further advance and left him an object of suspicion to his own officers 
and men, all of whom had anticipated the speedy capture of the British 
post and the beginning of a march along the north shore of Lake Erie 
toward the Niagara River. 

Hull was justifiably worried about his communications with Ohio. His 
supply route had to pass the west shore of Lake Erie and follow the Detroit 
River, where it was woefully exposed to the British and Indians on the 
opposite shore. Having control of the water, the British could land troops 
at any point and waylay convoys, intercept couriers or cut off reinforce- 
ments. While the British officers remained at Fort Malden, Tecumseh 
now crossed to the American side and took charge of operations against 
Hull’s line of communications. | 

The American general had sent an urgent call to Governor Meigs, and 
that enterprising Ohioan had assembled a convoy with ample provisions, 
100 head of cattle, other supplies and the army mail at Urbana. He pro- 
vided a guard of 230 militiamen under Captain Henry Brush who marched 
up to the River Raisin, thirty-five miles south of Detroit. There Brush 
learned that ‘Tecumseh was in his path at Brownstown on the Huron 
River. He did not want to take chances with his valuable convoy, so he 
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“senta messenger to Hull asking for troops to escort him into Detroit. Hull 
vacillated over the simple matter and made it into such a knotty problem 
that his colonels had to press him to act. Finally he detached Major 
| Thomas B. Van Horne with a battalion of 200 men to rescue Brush. Van 

Horne marched at once, on August 4, taking with him Hull’s dispatches 
_and the soldiers’ letters home. On the morning of the fifth Captain 
/ McCullough, who headed Van Horme’s scouts, was ambushed, killed and 
scalped. About the same time, at the home of a Frenchman where he had 
| stopped for a drink of water, Van Horne was warned that several hundred 
| Indians were ahead. He discredited the warning, pushed forward and 
approached Brownstown. 

Tecumseh was eagerly awaiting the Americans on the north side of the 
village where the road passed between a wooded creek and a cornfield and 
thornbush thicket. His thoughts must have gone back to his boyhood 
_ days when he witnessed the impetuous oncoming of the Kentuckians at 
Blue Licks. He kept his warriors carefully concealed until the front of 
the American column, a vanguard of twenty-five men, was within fifty 
yards. Then he signaled his men to begin firing. At the close range the 
effect was deadly. The advance party thus suddenly assailed was thrown 
_ into panic, and the other troops coming up were confused and ineffective. 
| Fearing that his command would be surrounded, Van Horne ordered a 
| retreat, which soon became disorderly. ‘Tecumseh rushed after the Amer- 
_icans. A running battle was fought for seven miles up the road toward 
Detroit. ‘Then ‘Tecumseh called back his warriors, while Van Horne 
continued his flight to the Ecorces River, about twelve miles north of 
_ Brownstown. Tecumseh turned to face Captain Brush once more and 
_ keep the convoy contained on the other side of the River Raisin. 
Tecumseh’s attack had been costly to the Americans both in casualties 
_ and later consequences. Van Horne had seventeen killed, seven of them 
| officers, and twelve wounded, but seventy others were reported missing. 
| All the dead were scalped and the scalps were displayed on long poles on 
| the Detroit-Brownstown trail as a calculated bit of psychological warfare, 
| for along this route must pass any elements of the American army going 
to or from Detroit. 

Tecumseh’s victory, while impressive, brought him one deep sorrow, 
_ for Jim Blue Jacket had fallen. His boyhood friend had followed him 
devotedly as an aide and had traveled at his side on the long journey across 
the South during the preceding autumn and winter. 

The principal value of the battle to the British was that Tecumseh 
captured Hull’s dispatches and the letters the soldiers were sending home 
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sharply critical of their general. He hurried them across the river to the 


British officers at Fort Malden, and they came to have important bearing ~ 


on the rest of the campaign. 
3. TECUMSEH ABANDONED ON THE BATTLEFIELD 


Hull’s timidity turned to panic when he learned that the British and 
Indians had captured Michilimackinac Island and so controlled Lake 
Michigan and that hosts of Indians might now descend by the water 
routes and fall on his rear. The braves who had assisted Captain Charles 
Roberts in his bold stroke in the far north were mainly Chippewa and 
Ottawa, tribes Tecumseh and his agents had stirred to action against the 
Long Knives. Together with information that Fort Malden was being 
reinforced, the loss of Michilimackinac induced Hull to abandon his 
invasion of Canada and retire on the night of August 7 to the American 
shore. He led back an army of soldiers thoroughly disgusted with his 
incapacity and officers almost ready for mutiny. 


On August 8, the day he completed the passage of the Detroit River, © 
he ordered Lieutenant Colonel James Miller, commanding the 4th In- © 


fantry, to take 600 men, a force believed ample, and bring Captain 
Brush’s convoy up from the River Raisin. “You will add another victory 
to that of Tippecanoe,” Miller told his men as he paraded them and 
asked any who feared to meet the enemy to stay behind. None stayed, 


and Miller led the regiment, augmented by other detachments, across — 


the River Rouge that night. 

Below, Major Muir had come across the river to join Tecumseh, bring- 
ing about 100 of the 41st Regiment and 100 militiamen. Tecumseh had 
about 250 Indians, including the Wyandot chiefs Walk-in-the-Water and 


Splitlog. Walk-in-the-Water, it will be recalled, had inclined toward the — 


American cause a month earlier, but as no fighting assignment was open 
to him he had finally aligned himself with Tecumseh and the British, 
who offered opportunity for action. Indian runners brought ‘Tecumseh 
word of Miller’s advance. They said his soldiers were “like the mosquitoes 
of the swamp.” So warned, the chief and Muir marched ahead to meet 
the attack at Walk-in-the-Water’s home town of Monguaga. 

Major John Richardson of the British army pictures Tecumseh’s force 
as it moved on this march from Brownstown to Monguaga. He speaks of 


... the wild appearance of the warriors, whose bodies, stained and painted 
in the most frightful manner for the occasion, glided by us . . . some 
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| painted white, some black, others half black and half red, half black and 
|, half white; all with their hair plastered in such a way as to resemble the 
| bristling quills of a porcupine, with no other covering than a cloth around 
| their loins, yet armed to the teeth with rifles, tomahawks, war clubs, spears, 
| bows and arrows, and scalping knives. Uttering no sound, and intent on 
| reaching the enemy unperceived, they might have passed for the spectres 
of those wilds—the ruthless daemons which war had unchained for the 
punishment and oppression of men. 


Before leaving Brownstown Muir had sent a messenger across the 
Detroit River to advise Colonel Henry A. Procter, now commander at 
Fort Malden, and ask reinforcements. Procter scraped up sixty grenadiers 
and light infantrymen and sent them under Lieutenant Bullock over to 
the American side. : 

Tecumseh and Muir reached Monguaga hours ahead of the leisurely 
Americans. Muir had the British soldiers put sprigs of basswood in their 
caps so they could be distinguished by one another and by the Indians. 
Tecumseh laid out the plan for an ambush where the road from Detroit 
passed through a shallow valley thickly wooded with oaks. He would 
hide his Indians in a cornfield on the left. Muir would fire a volley into 
the front of the oncoming Americans and then charge with the bayonet. 
At this critical moment Tecumseh would pour in his flank fire. Muir 
accepted the plan and made his arrangements. 

Captain Snelling and the advance guard of forty 4th Regiment infantry- 
men reached the oak woods after three o’clock Sunday afternoon August 9. 
As the Americans entered the ravine the drummer boy seemed to sense 
danger, for he beat with less assurance. Snelling quickly formed his men 
|into a square. Then an Indian with a nervous trigger finger fired a single 
)shot on the left, upon which the entire Indian contingent poured in its 
volley, followed by one from the British. Snelling was a nimble-witted 
soldier who was to have a notable career as an American general in the 
far Northwest and be remembered by the name of Fort Snelling. He 
|held his position and replied to both the Indians and British with deter- 
mination until Miller could bring up the main body. Tecumseh aligned 
himself with Muir, and a general battle now raged along the riverbank 
and through the oak woods. Some of Tecumseh’s warriors, assailed vig- 
orously by Ohio and Michigan militia, were pressed toward the British, 
who from their position judged them to be Indians fighting on the 
‘American side. The British opened fire and the Indians replied with 
jmuch spirit, causing consternation for a short period in the British ranks. 
‘The sprigs of basswood helped little with Indians who were being shot at. 


—————————— 
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During this exchange seventy Indians led by Billy Caldwell suddenly 
became disconcerted and fled from the field. 


Lieutenant Bullock arrived with his grenadiers in the center of the © 


eo 


pe. ee 


British line just as Muir was ordering his bugler to sound the bayonet — 


charge. The Americans were exerting heavy pressure along the entire 
front and, instead of answering the signal to charge, the newly arrived 


British contingent gave way without firing a shot. Thomas Vercheres 


said the grenadiers quite misunderstood the signal and thought it was an 


order to retreat. Muir’s own contingent now became unsteady. Then the — 


entire British line broke and fled to a position a quarter of a mile in the 


rear, where Muir rallied them temporarily. He had been wounded but ~ 


courageously stayed on his feet. 


Tecumseh meantime was fighting a heavy engagement on the left. As — 
the British fell back he maintained his position, which was removed from — 


the river. Here he put up what both armies looked on as a gallant 


stand. The sensitive British appeared to become further alarmed at the | 
sounds of Tecumseh’s battle; they took to their boats and were soon 


rowing for the Canadian shore. The Indians, witnessing their departure 


with anger and judging their own position perilous, broke and fled for the 


river and continued down the road toward Brownstown. 
Miller, clearly victorious, sought to reap the full fruit of the battle by 


a quick pursuit, but at the critical moment his cavalry leader, Captain : 


Sloan, was wholly incapacitated by fear and could not order his men to 
go forward. Captain Snelling peremptorily told him to get out of the 
saddle, mounted in his place, commanded the men to follow and led the 
belated chase. 

Tecumseh had taken a flesh wound in the leg and was limping back 
with his men when he looked up to see a frenzied American officer dash- 
ing ahead of his men in pursuit, his long red hair streaming in the wind. 
Here was the kind of American warrior who could challenge Tecumseh’s 
admiration. The chief took cover and was preparing his men for an 
ambush when Snelling, finding himself too far in advance of the main 
body and fearful that ‘Tecumseh might entrap him, withdrew toward 
Monguaga. The Indians regained their canoes and crossed to Fort 
Malden. 

Muir's loss was 4 killed and 15 wounded. Hull reported a loss of 18 
killed and 57 wounded. Tecumseh made no report, but his losses were 
heavy. Miller’s soldiers found the bodies of 40 Indians on the field. 

Thomas Verchéres was wounded, and Tecumseh went to see him that 
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night, although the chief’s leg injury was not trifling. “The good Tecum- 
seh brought me an Indian doctor,” he said, “a recognized healer among 
the Shawnee, who used nothing but herbs.” The Frenchman had already 
followed the Indian method of applying earth to the wound to check 
bleeding. 


4. TECUMSEH FIGHTS AS AN INDIAN 


Tecumseh received warm praise from the British garrison at Malden 
for the way in which he had led the Indians at Monguaga. 

For more than a hundred years historians have alleged that because of 
his conduct on this battlefield he was awarded a commission as brigadier 
general in the British Army. ‘The story may now be dismissed as fiction. 

An exhaustive search through the British military correspondence and 
the Indian Department correspondence during the War of 1812 in the 
Canadian National Archives at Ottawa has disclosed no mention of any 
commission given to ‘Tecumseh. No reference to him as an officer in the 
British Army is to be found in either the 1812 or the 1813 edition of the 
standard War Office List of All of the Officers of the Army and Royal 
Marines on Full and Half Pay, which is recognized as complete. In Eng- 
land the War Office Registers, the Commission Books, 1806-1816, and 
the Notification Books, 1811-13, are equally silent. In the War Office 
In-letters Tecumseh is referred to as “the Indian Chief” but not by any 
rank. 

It may be significant that when the Indian chief John Norton was 
given the local rank of Major in Canada, on February 15, 1816, the ap- 
pointment was printed in the British Army Lists. ‘That would have been 
the normal procedure with a commission awarded ‘Tecumseh. 

During the period of the War of 1812 there was no provision in the 
British Army for the rank of Brigadier General; the promotion was from 
Colonel to Major General. When regiments were brigaded the senior 
colonel ordinarily commanded the brigade. 

Tecumseh would have had to step out of character to accept a British 
Army commission. It would have involved recognition of a superior 
| authority and obedience to it. His life was devoted to the preservation of 

Indian methods and rejection of the whites’. The story of his general’s 
| commission may have had its origin from a dinner at Malden when he 
| put ona British officer’s coat with shoulder epaulets. After this occasion a 
rough sketch happened to be made of him which showed the dress coat 
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he had donned, possibly to protect himself from the late-summer chill or — 
possibly not to look conspicuous in his buckskin hunting shirt at a formal ~ 
dinner with the officers. } 

The mistaken supposition that ‘Tecumseh had been commissioned had 
its origin during the war. American newspapers made occasional refer- 
ences to “General Tecumseh.” 


20 
Detroit Falls 


1. TECUMSEH FINDS A WHITE MAN TO ADMIRE 


_ As tEcuMSEH had been the active and resourceful strategist in saving 
Fort Malden and frightening General Hull out of Canada, so he now 
took a strong supporting role in carrying the war across the border and in 
| threatening to wrest most of the territory north of the Ohio River from 
| American control. 

| The leading part in the turn of events that electrified Canada and Great 
_ Britain and caused amazement in the United States and throughout 
| Europe was played by Major General Isaac Brock, perhaps the only white 
| man ever to enjoy the full confidence of Tecumseh. 

Great Britain was fortunate at this juncture, when most of her capable 
officers were engaged under Wellington in the Peninsular War, to have 
| in North America a soldier of Brock’s imagination and perspicacity and 
the courage to express them in speedy action. He stands with James 
Wolfe at the forefront of the many capable officers the British sent to the 
| North American wars. 

As Lieutenant Governor and army commander, Brock was the domi- 
| nant influence in Upper Canada. A situation that would have left many 
| to despair only challenged him to vigor and daring. His success at every 
| turn resulted from his boldness. 

He was a man of majestic physique, six feet three inches tall, rated 
| almost as strong as a bull from his native island of Guernsey, but con- 
| siderate and gentle in his administrative work on a rough frontier, where 
| there was a tendency among officers to grow brutal. The Cincinnati 
| Colonel William Hatch, who was his prisoner, said that “his personal 
appearance was commanding” and he was “‘very massive and large boned, 
though not fleshy, and apparently of immense muscular power.” Hatch 
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described his two aides as “elegant young men” nearly six feet in height, 
who wore splendid uniforms and with the general “presented a brilliant 
appearance.” 

Brock had proved his cool nerve when as a young man he became a 
captain in the 49th Regiment stationed at Bridgetown in Barbados. 
Another officer, a notorious duelist, had long dominated the regiment 
and terrorized his more gently bred associates. He soon challenged Brock. 
They met on a quiet stretch of beach, where the big, new captain showed 
he was not to be bullied. He knew his size gave him a disadvantage at 
the customary twelve paces, so he had his second insist that they fight 
with their pistols across a handkerchief. ‘The famous duelist precipitously 
withdrew, dropped the challenge and left the regiment. 

A seasoned soldier, Brock had fought in Sir Ralph Abercromby’s cam- 
paign in the Netherlands in 1799 and had served under Sir John Moore. 
He arrived in Canada in the summer of 1803 just in time to nip a mutiny 
in the detachment of the 49th Regiment at Fort George, where a lieu- 
tenant colonel had goaded the men by his severity, and to turn the regi- 
ment into a loyal command. 

Brock’s cultural side, which ‘Tecumseh could appreciate though he 
wore red war paint, is glimpsed in the pleasure Tom Moore enjoyed in 
a visit with him at Fort George. The Irish poet found there the inspira- 
tion for his soft refrain, A Canadian Boat-Song, and his lines To Lady 
Charlotte Rawdon, from the Banks of the St. Lawrence. He wrote with 
delight about Brock’s hospitality. 

Brock and Tecumseh had at the outset an almost insuperable task. To 
an impartial observer the only factor that would have appeared to favor 
their cause was the weakness of Hull’s generalship. They were opposing 
a country of between eight and nine million persons. Upper Canada had 
a population of 75,000 and only 1,500 regular soldiers, while only 2,000 
other regulars were in Lower Canada around Quebec. ‘Tecumseh might 
be optimistic and speak of the great King, but the King had his hands full 
with Napoleon. Loyalists who had fled to Canada in Revolutionary days 
and their children were embittered against the United States. But there 
had been a large post-Revolution immigration on which the Crown could 
not so depend. 

Brock wrote to the adjutant general, Colonel Edward Baynes: “A full 
belief possesses the people that this Province must inevitably succumb. 
This prepossession is fatal to every exertion. . . . I therefore must speak 
loud and look big.” 

When Brock got information on July 20 that Hull had invaded Canada, 
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he hurried Colonel Procter to Malden with part of the 41st Regiment and 
prepared to follow as quickly as he could assemble boats, proclaim martial 
law, recall the militia that had gone home for the harvest, open the legis- 
lature and request a war appropriation, and prepare the Niagara border 
for an emergency defense while he was at the other end of Lake Erie. 
Having alone encompassed the work of a cabinet of state and a military 
staff, he assembled militia and volunteers at Long Point, the peninsula 
extending into Lake Erie south of Port Dover. He brought together 40 
| regulars and 260 militiamen and recruits, loaded them on batteaux and 
small craft and made his way slowly through storm, rain and perilously 
heavy seas along the northern Lake Erie shore. After five exhausting days 
of rowing, his party reached Amherstburg on the night of August 13. 

The first meeting of Brock and Tecumseh was a striking occasion. 

Hurrying ahead of his men by the exertions of his oarsmen, the general 
was greeted by desultory firing from Indians along the Detroit River, 
intended either as a salute or because the red warriors judged any strangers 
to be hostile who approached in the night without imitating the pre- 
scribed animal calls. Brock’s first orders were to caution against wasting 
| ammunition on British generals. 

Fort Malden immediately took on a new aspect. ‘The commander gave 
notice that all the top officers of the garrison were to meet with him in 
one hour. Then he read the dispatches and letters ‘Tecumseh had cap- 
tured from Van Horne at the battle of Brownstown—those letters which 
illuminated the trepidations in the American high command and, as 
| Brock said, “described in the very strongest terms their apprehensions 
| and despondency.” He was sitting before a fire in the low-ceilinged bar- 
racks headquarters room during the cool August evening when the sentry 
| outside challenged and Colonel Elliott, the Indian commissioner, en- 
| tered, followed by a trim-looking party of Indians—a chief and his retinue 
of aides. 

_ “This, sir,” said Elliott, “is Tecumseh, the Shawnee chief of whom you 
| have heard, who desires to be presented to you.” 

| With customary impatience Tecumseh, now largely recovered from his 
| Monguaga wound, had not been willing to wait until the morning to see 
| the new commander and judge the prospects he might offer. Nothing 
| that could be done now should be postponed until later. 

| They shook hands cordially but appraisingly. Brock’s sureness, com- 
| petence and firm purpose were to be read instinctively in his face and 
| manner by a man endowed with the same traits. The general and the 
chief were fitting representatives of the two races. Men could scarcely 
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have offered closer similarities and at the same time stronger contrasts: 
Brock, the great, blond, blue-eyed Saxon, dressed in his tight-fitting 
scarlet coat and white riding breeches, his legs encased in tasseled Hessian 
riding boots, his cocked hat on the table beside him, his countenance 
handsome, friendly and expectant; and the self-made leader of the North 
American woods, smaller in stature yet possessing equal poise and sug- 
gesting the same innate strength—clad in fresh buckskin with a single 
eagle’s feather flashing from his black hair, tensely alert as though always 
ready to meet surprise from any quarter and spring with the ease of a | 
panther. His self-control and confidence were clearly equal to those of 
the commander of all the western Canadian provinces. 

Tecumseh was deeply and visibly impressed. Turning delightedly to 
Shabbona, Naw Kaw and his other followers, he gave Brock his greatest — 
possible tribute: 

“This is a man!” 

The other Indians spoke their agreement with the low guttural ~ 
“Ho! ho!” 

The British officers arrived and Brock drew from each his information — 
and opinion. T’ecumseh’s comprehensive knowledge and sure intuition 
were quickly manifested. He recommended an immediate attack on 
Detroit. His soldier’s instinct told him the American commander was © 
not at heart a fighter. He had battled the Americans at Brownstown and 
Monguaga and knew they were vulnerable. He took a piece of elm bark | 
one of his men had brought and with his scalping knife drew for Brock 
a map of the Detroit territory, showing the streams and other salient | 
features. 

Brock studied the crude map and observed: “We are committed to a ~ 
war in which the enemy must always surpass us in numbers, equipment — 
and resources.” Only one British officer, the army’s quartermaster, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Nichol, supported ‘Tecumseh’s view that Detroit could be © 
captured. Brock listened closely to each man, then decided quickly. The 
British and Indians would move against Detroit at the earliest possible ~ 
moment. 

At four in the morning of the fourteenth the council ended and Brock ~ 
ordered the Indians assembled for a council at noon. 


2. TECUMSEH EXHORTS THE INDIANS 


Tecumseh’s force aggregated about a thousand warriors. Brock and his 
officers sat under a great oak tree in Amherstburg near the fort, and the ~ 
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Indians sat in the meadow, Tecumseh in front of them with the other 
chiefs immediately behind him. Brock told them the Americans were 
trying to drive both the red men and the British from their lands. Not 
content with the defensive, he intended to carry the war across the river 
and help the Indians recover the territory that was rightly theirs. He was 
successful in “speaking loud and looking big” to the Indians, who gave 
their approval by muttered exclamations. 

Tecumseh spoke in reply, with a hint of rebuke to the British and a 
scathing denunciation of the Long Knives. | 


Weare happy that the father beyond the great salt water has at length 
awakened from his long sleep and permitted his warriors to come to the 
| assistance of his red children, who have never ceased to remain steady in 
their friendship. ... The Americans are our enemies. ‘They came to us 
hungry, and they cut off the hands of our brothers who gave them corn. 
We gave them rivers of fish, and they poisoned our fountains. We gave 
them forest-clad mountains and valleys full of game, and in return what 
did they give our warriors and our women? Rum and trinkets and a grave. 


He said the shades of those slaughtered at Tippecanoe could find no 
rest in “the hunting grounds of the dead.” He called on the tribes to 
remain united until their enemies had been destroyed. 

Captain J. B. Glegg, Brock’s aide-de-camp, gives us a description of 
Tecumseh on this occasion. He was “very prepossessing,” had a light, 
finely proportioned figure, “his complexion light copper; countenance 
oval, with bright hazel eyes, bearing cheerfulness, energy and decision.” 
He wore a large silver medallion of George III, but Glegg probably was 
incorrect in saying—he mentioned it only as his belief—that Lord Dor- 
chester, Governor of Canada after the Revolutionary War, had presented 
it to one of Tecumseh’s ancestors. Tecumseh’s father, his only forebear 
to come north, had opposed the British and colonists in Lord Dunmore’s 
war and would not have been awarded a medallion. How ‘Tecumseh 
obtained it is not known, but until his death he wore it as a gorget, held 
around his neck by a wampum string of mixed colors. 

“His dress,” Glegg continues, “consisted of a plain, neat uniform, 
tanned deer-skin jacket, with long trousers of the same material, the 
seams of both being covered with neatly-cut fringe, and he had on his 
feet leather moccasins, much ornamented with work made from the dyed 
quills of the porcupine.” 

Tecumseh privately gave Brock one important bit of information. Be- 
fore leaving the Wabash he had called his warriors together and got from 
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them the promise they would not drink a drop of whisky until they had 
driven out the Long Knives. Brock said they were bound to win if they 
held to that. 

The British officers had been stingy in issuing muskets and rifles to the 
Indians, many of whom had been armed with bows and arrows and clubs 
while others had remained at Malden during Tecumseh’s operations at 
Brownstown and Monguaga because they had no weapons at all. Brock 
ordered them armed. That afternoon, little more than twelve hours after 
his arrival in the Detroit theater, he was on the march to Sandwich, 
preceded by the Indians and followed by his regulars and Canadian 
militiamen. 


3. BROCK AND TECUMSEH INVEST DETROIT 


As darkness drew on, ‘Tecumseh took 600 Indians to the water front 
south of Sandwich, crossed silently to the American shore and threw a 
ting around the rear of the town, cutting communication by all the land 
approaches. ‘That night the stillness around Detroit was broken by an 
unusual number of wild-turkey calls and coyote cries as the cordon of 
Indians kept contact and sealed the gaps between the tribes. 

Hull still had been unable to get his convoy of supplies into Detroit. 
After the battle of Monguaga, finding that Miller had been incapacitated 
by a fall from his horse, he had sent McArthur to his relief. McArthur 
had sent back the wounded and accompanied the regulars into the town, 
where the commanding general wasted more precious time fretting over 
what to do about the convoy. Then on August 14, while Brock was pre- 
paring to march against him from Fort Malden, he detached his most 
enterprising colonels, McArthur and Cass, who had served him not only 
as eyes but as backbone, to rescue the convoy. It was still paralyzed 
beyond the River Raisin, in spite of the fact that the trail had been open 
after the victory at Monguaga and there had been more than enough 
time to cover twice the thirty-five miles to Detroit. ‘The two colonels. 
took 350 men of their own selection, Kentucky and Ohio militiamen, 
who were rated by Brock, when he read the American army’s correspond- 
ence, as stancher troops than the regulars. 

Thus when Tecumseh threw his Indians around Detroit, two first-class 
American officers and a sizable body of soldiers were in his rear and might 
try to crush him against the Detroit garrison. The situation called for 
speedy co-operation from Brock, and it was forthcoming. 

At Sandwich he took over Hull’s old headquarters, the large brick house 
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of Francis Baby. This fur trader, who pronounced his name Baw-bee, had 
taken the side of the Canadians. He made snuff as readily available to 
them and the Indians as he made his house to the general. The house 
was filled with bear traps, but Brock was looking for more important 
_ game. Behind a clump of oak trees he constructed a battery with a range 
_ to the Detroit fort, and when it was completed he unmasked it by cutting 
_ down the oaks. 
_ From Baby’s house Brock wrote Hull a routine note demanding the 
immediate surrender of Detroit. Upon the anticipated refusal he opened 
_ with his battery and kept up the cannonade through the night of August 
15. At dawn on the sixteenth he crossed to the American shore with his 
_ army of 700 British and Canadian troops. In order to intimidate Hull he 
_ had required his raw militiamen to dress at Malden in the red and white 
uniform of British regulars and had deliberately let a messenger be cap- 
tured with a spurious dispatch to Michilimackinac referring to 5,000 In- 
dians on their way from the upper lakes to attack Detroit. 

Tecumseh’s force was organized by tribes much as a white command 
_ might be formed into companies or regiments. When they were in posi- 
_ tion and Brock had crossed over, ‘Tecumseh joined the general and to- 
_ gether they reconnoitered the American position. Brock was a splendid 
_ figure on his gray charger, in his scarlet uniform with its gold trappings, 
_ his cocked hat with red and white shako, his carefully polished boots. 
_ Everything about him showed the trimness of a major general of His 
Majesty’s service in an era when neat appearance was judged a prerequisite 
to quality, efficiency and discipline. ‘Tecumseh was mounted on a gray 
mustang. 

Yes, it was Tecumseh who rode with Brock—not Colonel Procter or 
St. George or Elliott; not Roundhead or Main Poe or Walk-in-the- Water. 
The British leader had come to recognize that ‘T'ecumseh’s knowledge of 
_ the country was invaluable, almost photographic; but still not so impor- 
_ tant to the success of the campaign as his military judgment and tactical 
ability, his quick eye for good battle positions and his understanding of 
the value of intelligence and the need for its speedy transmission to 
headquarters. Brock’s Detroit campaign was being built on the letters 
Tecumseh captured at Brownstown and sent to British headquarters and 
on the elm-bark map which was all Brock had to guide him. 

Tecumseh’s scouts told him McArthur was only three miles away. 
Brock, too, understood the need for instant decision. His Sandwich bat- 
teries were pumping shells into the fort where Hull had indiscreetly hud- 
dled all his soldiers except a Michigan militia unit that faced some of 
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Tecumseh’s Indians north of the town. The braves sounded their war 
whoops through the woods. Hull’s affrighted ears readily magnified the 
whoopers into the 5,000 men supposed to have come from Michili- 
mackinac. 

At this juncture ‘Tecumseh frightened the pusillanimous Hull by one 
of the oldest ruses of warfare. He assembled his entire force of Indians 
and marched it three times in continuous column through woods and 
open ground in full view of the fort. ‘The American general was now fully 
persuaded that all the Indians of the Northwest were crowding down on 
him to glean the scalps of all the people in Detroit. His best hope would 
lie in the magnanimity of the British if he yielded without bloodshed. 

Brock was aligning his troops for an assault on the fort, a daring move 
certain to prove costly, but possible of success only because of the char- 
acter of the American commander. He did not have to deliver his attack. 
‘The preposterous happened. 

While he watched, a white flag was raised over the fort at Detroit. 


21 
Hour of Triumph 


1. TECUMSEH TAKES A SITTING ROOM 


TEcuMSEH and Brock rode together into Detroit and sat on their horses 
witnessing a scene that has had no counterpart—the raising of a foreign 
flag over a surrendered city of the United States. 

While they watched the Stars and Stripes flutter down from the flag- 
| pole and the British ensign go up in its place, they could scarcely suppress 
their amazement. Brock had expected he might carry the fort by assault, 
or lure the American garrison into the open and defeat it in an engage- 
ment, or lay siege, but the sudden capitulation was beyond his remotest 
expectations. 

American officers stood agape inside the fort, not yet understanding 
the swift turn of events. Hull’s surrender was an individual caprice for 
| which he had prepared none of his subordinates. Some of them even at 
| the moment the white flag was flown were discussing how they might 
_ remove him, being fully convinced that the general was a coward. They 
_ probably would have done it before this and risked the consequences had 
_ the ranking Regular Army officer, Colonel Miller, concurred. 

_ The American artillery was loaded and ready to sweep the British 
_ assault. Colonel John Anderson, who had the pieces leveled at the ad- 
| vancing column and his matches lighted and was observing what an easy 
target for grape and canister the red coats made, was prepared to give the 
order to fire when Hull checked him. Only an instant later the general 
had his son and aide hoist the flag that signaled capitulation. 
|  Hull’s greatest blunder had been to let Tecumseh and Brock cross the 
| Detroit River unmolested and select their own ground from which to 
invest the fort. With the proper kind of scouting he could have detected 
Tecumseh’s crossing, kept contact with him and attacked him at Spring 
Wells before Brock could come to his aid. He had four times Tecumseh’s 
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numbers and twice as many men as Brock and Tecumseh combined. 
Certainly he could have held off Brock at the riverbank while he finished 
Tecumseh in the woods. 

Brock had risked much and won magnificently with his inferior force. 
In the very moment of elation he generously remembered the outstand- 
ing contribution Tecumseh had made to the spectacular triumph. Impul- 
sively he untied from around his waist the ornate silk sash that had added 
a jaunty note to his resplendent uniform. In the presence of the British 
and Canadian soldiers he handed it to Tecumseh. Then he unfastened 
his brace of beautiful pistols and gave them also to the Indian chief. 
Tecumseh in turn handed Brock the wampum belt the Tippecanoe 
squaws had made for him, a rare item even for a chief of many tribes. 
The elaborate pattern into which the minute beads had been fashioned 
bespoke many moons of loving work and fine artistry. In Indian sym- 
bolism the rich deep colors wove an intricate oak-leaf motif with fresh- 
ening touches of spring green, all designed to represent the spirit of the 
owner. The great belt, six feet long and four inches wide, may still be 
seen at Fort Malden, though Brock kept it with him until his death. 

Tecumseh did not pay the same compliment to the British commander. 
On the next morning Brock noticed the chief was not wearing the sash 
and feared he had done something to displease him. He made discreet 
inquiries and learned that Tecumseh had presented it to Roundhead—the 
Wyandot, he said, deserved it because he was an older chief. ‘This was 
only part of the reason; the ornate varicolored silk was out of keeping with 
Tecumseh’s simple costume, and he undoubtedly felt self-conscious wear- 
ing it in front of his warriors. A little insecurity lingered from boyhood 
days at Old Piqua. He could be forceful, angry, commanding, but not 
conspicuous. His garb was deerskin, never silk. 

Together Brock and Tecumseh rode toward the fort. Brock, mindful 
that the Indians in the heady role of conquerors would soon meet their 
old ‘Tippecanoe adversaries, cautioned Tecumseh on the behavior of his 
followers. 


“We Indians despise the Long Knives too much to touch them,” 


Tecumseh replied. 

As they entered the fort, ‘Tecumseh, who had observed everything, 
reached over, shook Brock’s hand and spoke admiringly to him. “I have 
heard much of your fame and I am happy to shake a brave brother 
warrior by the hand. ‘The Americans endeavor to give us a mean opinion 
of British generals, but we have been the witness of your bravery. I 
watched while you were crossing the river to attack the enemy and saw 
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you from a distance standing erect the whole time, and when the boats 
reached the shore you were among the first who jumped on land. Your 
bold and sudden movements frightened the enemy and you compelled 
them to surrender to half their own force.” 

The Indians came to the picket which surrounded the town and made 
a camp. Such was Tecumseh’s ability to control them, even with unruly 
_ leaders like Main Poe present, that they drank no liquor and committed 
no offenses beyond commandeering the horses and carriages of the Detroit 
residents to ride breakneck through the streets. Detroit was the largest 
fur center on the western lakes, having a population of at least 800, 
mostly of French origin. The people lived in an entirely new city of about 
160 houses, the old French and English town having been consumed by 
fire seven years before, with only one old house left standing. Brock made 
his headquarters in one.of the new houses on Jefferson Street. ‘Tecumseh 
took two rooms in the same building, a bedroom and sitting room, which 
shows he was not always averse to being indoors, though he might decline 
to meet Harrison on the Vincennes porch. Here there was little danger 
of treachery and none of further attack. Brock had made Hull include 
the forces of McArthur and Cass in the terms of surrender, and Colonel 
_ Elliott and his son, a militia captain, had been sent to inform them, to 
their high and outspoken indignation, that their commanding officer had 
bound them. 
_ Hull included even the convoy beyond the River Raisin, but here the 
_ younger Elliott encountered difficulty. Captain Brush vehemently denied 
Hull’s right to surrender his command, threw Captain Elliott into the 
_ guardhouse, harnessed his horses and yoked his oxen and turned about 
toward Ohio, leaving orders that Elliott might be released the next day. 
_ Elliott, in turn, was enraged; he had come as an envoy and should not 
have been treated like a criminal. He sent a fast messenger for ‘T'ecumseh. 
The chief rushed down at the head of a party of Indians but found that 
_ Brush had outstripped him and was well on his way to the Ohio settle- 
ments. So he turned back to Detroit. 


2. THE CHIEF ACQUIRES GOOD HORSES 


Tecumseh now had a brief respite for quiet enjoyment of his great 
victory over the Long Knives. A passer-by looked in on him and found 
him sitting silently smoking his pipe in the best of spirits. Colonel Robert 
Wallace, Hull’s adjutant, came along and was introduced to the Indian, 
who reminded him in appearance and dignified attitude of the respected 
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frontier judge, Jacob Burnet of Cincinnati, only Tecumseh’s frame and — 


features were larger. The introduction was made by General Brock him- 
self. ‘Then an interpreter stepped quickly to Tecumseh’s side and promptly 
converted what Colonel Wallace said into Shawnee. ‘Tecumseh had not 
only the interpreter but a second attendant—a waiter! The chief was “a 
tall, straight and noble looking Indian, dressed in a suit of tanned buck- 
skin, with a Morocco sword belt round his waist.” Much as he might 
dislike the Long Knives en masse, he was friendly to individuals. 

“Well,” ‘Tecumseh said, “you are a prisoner, but it is the fortune of 
war, and you are in very good hands.” 

Wallace thought Tecumseh was not surpassed in ability by any general 
in the country. 

The principal prize that fell to Tecumseh was the farm of Henry B. 
Brevort along the River Rouge near Detroit, which was stocked with a 
thousand horses. ‘The chief could make selections from among some of 
the best mounts in the Northwest and did so for his escort on the journey 
he was already projecting. He picked out matched black ponies that were 
to be commented on for their beauty by the tribesmen through the South. 
Tecumseh kept a detachment of Indians on the farm until the closing 
phases of the war in the Northwest. 

He was happy in Detroit. It was the only period of his mature life when 
he fully enjoyed the sensation of freedom from anxiety, from oppressive 
responsibility and from the almost grueling burden of hatred. He laughed 
much. In his joyousness he even permitted the Prophet to call and smoke 
a pipe with him. After his brother had cast him off, ‘TTfenskwautawa had 
_ roved the Northwest and continued his preaching in a desultory sort of 
way. 

Among the 2,500 American prisoners were many of ‘Tecumseh’s old 
Ohio acquaintances, some of them officers of the army—like McArthur— 
with whom he had attended councils. ‘There was something of a gala spirit 


in the air as he walked the streets. William Hatch, the assistant quarter- 


master of Hull’s army, encountered him there on August 17, the day after 
the surrender, and marked him as “one of the finest-looking men I ever 
saw.” He was exchanging greetings with friends of the days of peace. 
There was a hint that his foes had already come to admire him for the 
capable manner in which he handled an army of Indians, whom they had 
never before regarded as of much account in formal warfare. 

Hatch mentioned many of the things others had noted in Tecumseh’s 
bearing. He admired the neat fit of his hunting frock. He wore a fringed 


leather cape over his shoulders. ‘The only arms he had were an elegant 
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silver-mounted tomahawk and a knife in a strong leather case. He carried 
over his left shoulder a buckskin mantle which he used as a blanket in 
camp. He walked with a “brisk, elastic, vigorous step” and was in the 
prime of life. 

To another of the British officers he looked about thirty-five, although 
he was now forty-four years old. ) 

When Brock wrote his report he paid Tecumseh the highest compli- 
ments: “A more sagacious man or a more gallant warrior does not, I 
believe, exist. He was the admiration of every one who conversed with 
him.” He said the conduct of Tecumseh’s followers had been marked 
by acts of true heroism; they had responded to the “dictates of honour 
and humanity,” and “the instant the enemy submitted, his life became 
sacred.” | 

On August 17 Tecumseh supervised the transfer of his Indians to the 
Canadian side. He attended the victory dinner given by the British 
officers at Fort Malden and seemed as much at home at the social board 
as on the battlefield. 


3. TECUMSEH LIBERATES GABRIEL RICHARD 


A discordant note was introduced into the surrender of Detroit by 
Colonel Henry Procter, who had strongly recommended against the en- 
deavor and could not be happy that it had succeeded so handsomely. 
Brock wrote to his brother on September 3: “I crossed the river, contrary 
to the opinion of Colonel Procter,” and it was therefore “no wonder that 
envy should attribute to good fortune what, in justice to my own discern- 
ment, | must say, proceeded from a cool calculation of the pours and 
contres.” | 

The day after the surrender Brock left hurriedly for the Niagara border, 
lest the Americans crash through there with a new invasion. Procter, the 
senior colonel, took over the management of affairs at Detroit, and the 
_ first thing he did was to call on the main citizens to take an oath of 
allegiance to the British Crown. 

_ Probably Detroit’s outstanding civilian was Gabriel Richard, Catholic 
priest of St. Anne’s Parish and a missionary among the Michigan Indians. 
He had been in the city since 1798. He had been born in France and 
educated at Angers and Paris but had immigrated to the United States 
during the French Revolution. He had already become an important 
influence in the cultural development of the frontier town, which he was 
to serve as an editor and a religious and educational leader until his death 
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in 1832. As a representative of Michigan Territory he was to bear the 
distinction of being the only Catholic priest who ever sat in the United 
States Congress. He was to be active in founding the University of 
Michigan. 

When pressed by Procter to take the oath, Father Gabriel declined. 
“T have taken one oath to support the Constitution of the United States 
and I cannot take another. Do with me as you please.” What Procter 
pleased was to take Father Gabriel across the river to Sandwich and 
throw him into jail. Even there this man of peace performed many kind- 
nesses to the Indians. ‘Tecumseh heard of the situation probably from 
Billy Caldwell, who had been educated by the Detroit Catholics. He 
went straightway to Sandwich and told Procter the prisoner must be 
released. 

Procter said he should carry his complaint elsewhere. Instead, ‘Tecum- 
seh began to assemble his Indians. He let it be known he would go back 
at once to the Wabash if Procter did not free the priest. Procter recog- 
nized that Tecumseh’s departure would finish him with Brock. Without 
more argument he released Father Gabriel and sent him over to the 
Detroit side. 

This was the first of the clashes, ranging from minor tilts to major 
controversies, that Tecumseh had with Procter. In Procter’s small, ortho- 
dox mind, a colonel of His Majesty’s forces gave short shrift to an 
American aborigine. 

When the paroled militiamen got home they told about ‘Tecumseh’s 
humane treatment of the prisoners in Detroit. The frontier suddenly 
woke up to the fact that not one American had been injured after the 
cannonading had ended. Here was an Indian who waged honorable and 
civilized warfare. 

The attitude of the pioneers was more fully disclosed a few days later 
when the British took over the American side of the Detroit River. Te- 
cumseh waited at the River Raisin while he sent a force under the Pota- 
watomi chief Winamac to harass the American garrison at Fort Wayne. 
Tecumseh called a council and was making a speech when he felt someone 
tug at the fringe of his hunting shirt. He looked down and smiled at a 
little white girl, eight or nine years old, and went on speaking. She tugged 
again, and this time he listened. 

“Come to our house,” she said. “Some bad Indians are at our house.” 

The chief immediately stopped his speech and went at a fast walk, the _ 
child running and skipping beside him, until he came to the house she 
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| pointed out, the home of a Mrs. Ruland. As they went to the front door 
_ they encountered two or three Indians dragging out a trunk. Tecumseh’s 
anger flared. He grabbed his silver-mounted tomahawk. Here was direct 
and willful disobedience. Sentence and execution, always within the 
prerogatives of a chief, were prompt. A single blow of the tomahawk 
dropped the leader. ‘The two others joined to attack him, but stopped 
abruptly before his anger. “Dogs!” he exclaimed. “I am Tecumseh!” 

The Indians rushed from the door and Tecumseh noticed for the first 
time that some British soldiers were in the house. He turned toward 
them angrily. “You,” he shouted, “are worse than dogs!” The soldiers 
apologized to Mrs. Ruland for not having restrained the Indians, and an 
officer coming up offered to put a guard at the house. 

“No. So long as that man is around,” she said, pointing to ‘Tecumseh, 
“we feel safe.” 


4. FORT WAYNE AND FRUSTRATION IN THE NORTH 


Tecumseh recognized that the Long Knives were stunned by the loss 
of Hull’s army, but not defeated. They would be advancing in larger 
| numbers from Kentucky and Ohio, burning the Indian towns when they 
| could not come to grips with the Indian army. ‘To the Shawnee leader 
| the disappointing factor was the scantiness of the great King’s soldiers, 
who could be counted by mere hundreds while the Long Knives appeared, 
as Harrison had promised, as thick as the mosquitoes of the Wabash. 

| Anelement of Tecumseh’s leadership which differentiated him sharply 
_ from the ordinary characteristic of his race was his foresight. While the 
| average Indian, accustomed to the bounties of nature, lived each day 
without much thought for the morrow, the Shawnee chief continually 
| planned and contrived in order to meet the coming requirements. Now, 
with Hull’s army captured, he had to decide on the next step—where and 
_ how best to advance the war and accomplish most in holding back the 

whites. 

It must be confessed that his first moves lacked his usual incisiveness. 
There were reasons for this. 

While he was collaborating with the noble Brock his objective of an 
Indian state to be wrested from the Americans by force of arms and to 
embrace all the territory bounded by the Ohio, the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi had ceased to be just a vision of glory and appeared a reason- 
able, a realizable ambition. 
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Brock’s hurried departure left a depressing void for Tecumseh, a sense 
of frustration. Intuitively he understood that the command of the 
British army at Malden had been transferred to incompetent hands. He 
disliked and distrusted Procter from the start. As for the British generally, 
he might prefer them to the Long Knives, but he could trust no white 


man fully except Isaac Brock. Now his apprehensions over British relia- ~ 


bility were to be increased. 

Brock had scarcely returned to York, the capital of Upper Canada, 
before he wrote Procter that Governor-General Prevost had concluded, 
on June 27, 1812, an armistice with the American commander, General 
Henry Dearborn, pending information as to President Madison’s inten- 
tions about continuing the war. While the United States Congress had 
been adopting the war resolution, Great Britain had been rescinding the 
Orders in Council—the main point of contention between the two gov- 
ernments. The armistice ended August 29, but word did not reach the 
western armies until the middle of September. 

‘Tecumseh was enraged by the armistice. It indicated that the British 
were likely to blow hot and cold in the desperate struggle he had entered 
into against the Long Knives. His messages to the tribes announcing the 
triumph at Detroit would be quickly nullified. He vented his wrath to the 
only British officers to whom he had access in the northwest—Procter, 
Muir, Elliott—in order that his disappointment might be transmitted to 
his understanding friend Brock. 

For the Northwest the armistice had the effect of depriving Tecumseh 
and the British of any immediate follow-up advantages resulting from 
the capture of Detroit. ‘Their enterprise was deadened while Prevost and 
Dearborn made up their minds about a war ‘Tecumseh looked on as a 
fight to the finish. ‘The Potawatomi were carrying on their desultory siege 
of Fort Wayne, assisted by Miami and others attracted to Tecumseh’s 
side by his spectacular success at the opening of hostilities. Blackbird, 


who had captured Fort Dearborn August 15, now came to participate in 


the attack on Fort Wayne. Procter was shocked by this development, 
fearing a repetition of the massacre at Fort Dearborn, where Blackbird’s 
Potawatomi had slaughtered twelve children along with settlers and most 
of the regular soldiers who had surrendered. ‘The dead there included the 
former Fort Wayne Indian Agent William Wells, who had gone to 
escort the garrison to Fort Wayne. 

Fort Wayne was as feebly commanded by Captain James Rhea as 
Detroit had been by Hull. Rhea was a Regular Army officer from New 
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Jersey who could not bear up tinder the strain of remote garrison duty 
and was so habitually drunk that he was scarcely competent at any mo- 
ment. The Indians began their investment on September 2, after having 
lurked about the fort for a number of days, and continued it till the 

twelfth. Fort Wayne would be a neat prize to add to Detroit, and Procter 
had been stirred into activity. On September 1 he had directed Major 
_ Muir to take 200 regulars and Indian Agent Elliott to co-operate with 
Tecumseh. Muir and Elliott organized their party and marched to Fort 
Defiance on the Maumee below Fort Wayne. ‘They were preparing to 
move up the river when word of the armistice caused Procter to intercept 
_ them and order them back to Malden. 

Little credit was to be found in the Fort Wayne operation for Tecum- 
seh, who might have captured the post by an energetic effort, or for 
anyone else. According to the new Fort Wayne Indian Agent, Benjamin 
F’. Stickney, “the commanding officer was drunk nearly all the time, and 
_ the two lieutenants were inefficient men, entirely unfit to hold commis- 
sions of any grade.” But ‘Tecumseh apparently felt he would require the 
| assistance of the British artillery to offset the garrison’s howitzers and did 
not press the action so long as the British were indecisive about whether 
or not they were at war with the Americans. 

Procter sent a dispatch to Brock which suggests strongly that his partici 
pation against Fort Wayne had been no more than of token nature to 
save face with Tecumseh. He said the Indians learned of the armistice 
“with every mark of jealousy” and “had we refused joining them in the 
expedition, it is impossible to calculate the consequences. ... I have been 
| asked to pledge my word that England would enter into no negotiation in 
_ which their interests were not included, and could they be brought to 
imagine that we should desert them, the consequences must be fatal.” 
The memory of how Great Britain had left them unprotected after the 
| Revolutionary War was still strong with the red men. 
| The language of Procter’s dispatch suggests he was not telling Brock 

the full story. He did not say whether or not he had given his word to 
/ Tecumseh. The chief had no doubt whatever on that score. Procter had 
| told him, it developed, that he would not desert the Indians or yield 
Canadian soil to the Long Knives. Procter also took credit for having 
saved Fort Wayne from the “inhuman fury of the Indians” after the 
| example of their unleashed passions at Fort Dearborn. Prevost wrote an 
_ applauding letter when he read Procter’s claim. 
| The siege of Fort Wayne was raised when the Indians learned that 
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Harrison was approaching with a Kentucky army and four pieces of — 
artillery. 

On the abortive Fort Wayne campaign Tecumseh encountered the 
difficulty of providing for his growing army. The settlers had little food, 
and the game fled before the forces. ‘T'ecumseh’s warriors were ravenous 
one evening when they reached a farm near the River Raisin owned by — 
an old man named Rivard, whose son was working with two oxen. | 

Tecumseh approached the lad in a friendly spirit. “My friend,” he 
said, “I must have those oxen. My young men are very hungry. They 
have nothing to eat. We must have the oxen.” 

The distressed boy said his father was ill and made only a scant living 
out of the farm and without the oxen would certainly starve to death. 

“Well,” ‘Tecumseh replied, “we are the conquerors and everything we 
want is ours. I must have the oxen, but I will not be so mean as to rob 
you of them. I will pay you one hundred dollars for them, and that is 
more than they are worth.” 

He had his white interpreter write an order on Indian Agent Elliott 
for a hundred dollars, then took the oxen and ordered his men to 
slaughter them and dress the carcasses. ‘The Indians built a great fire, the 
meat was roasted, and the warriors had a good supper. But when young ~ 
Rivard took his order to Elliott farther down the river, the Indian agent 
remembered that General Hull had driven Canadian cattle with him on 
his retreat and that the American army had eaten a fine herd of imported 
sheep in Canada. He emphatically declined to honor Tecumseh’s order 
for the money. 

The lad, heartbroken over his father’s loss, came next morning to Te- 
cumseh, who was familiar with poverty and want. The chief dropped 
all other business and went with him to Elliott. He explained that he 
had promised the boy the money, and when Elliott still refused to pay 
he grew angry. 

“You can do what you please,” he told the Indian agent. “But before 
Tecumseh and his warriors came to fight the battles of the great King 
they had enough to eat, for which they had only to thank the Master of 
Life and their good rifles. Their hunting grounds supplied them with 
food enough, and to them they can return.” 

Elliott changed his tack. “Well, if I must pay, I will,” he said. 

“Give me hard money,” put in ‘Tecumseh, “not rag money.” 

Elliott, who was always well provided, counted out a hundred dollars 
in coin. 
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Tecumseh handed it to young Rivard, then turned again to Elliott. 
“Give me one dollar more,” he demanded. When Elliott reluctantly 
complied, he gave the extra dollar to the lad. “Here,” he said, “take that. 
_It will pay you for the time you have lost in getting your money.” 


5. TECUMSEH LOOKS TO THE SOUTH 


With this unhappy situation, this loss of initiative in the North, Te- 
_cumseh’s strategic eye for quick action turned to the South. If he should 
leave his old stamping ground he would, to be sure, leave a glaring weak- 
ness behind him. Here was an unfriendly ally and no competent subor- 
dinate. Loyal aides and ready fighters he had in abundance in this north- 
_ern terrain, but nowhere in his red host was there a single chief capable 
| of conducting an independent action against the Long Knives. Main Poe 
was a drunkard, Black Hawk untested, the Prophet no fighter, unreliable 
_and discarded. 
Still he felt he must take the risk. He must go south. In the South it 
was different. A man of strength was there. One man stood out among 
all the Indians he had met in his travels over the land as possessing the 
intelligence and personal power to control the undisciplined warriors 
| and employ them as a military force. He was the Creek chief Weather- 
ford, nephew of the famous “Emperor” McGillivray, a thorough hater 
of the Americans and a commander with the daring to break away from 
the domination of Big Warrior, who posed as the white man’s friend and 
took a middle course. 

It was clear to Tecumseh that the northern Indians would have to fight 
| a war based on the Great Lakes, where they could be provisioned by the 
British. Having no transportation facilities and unable any longer to live 
on the scanty game during an invasion, they must carry their food on 
their backs and therefore fight within range of the British shipping on 
Lake Erie. In like manner the Creeks, if hard pressed, could be pro- 
visioned by British shipping in the Gulf of Mexico. 

_ There were other points to consider. ‘The Creeks had been clearly 
| receptive of his message for union when he had visited them in the pre- 
ceding fall. They were the most populous and powerful of the southern 
| tribes and would likely be assisted by their Seminole kinsmen. A Creek 
uprising would divide the Long Knives on the western side of the moun- 
tains and force them to fight two wars. Thus on the basis of numbers, 
leadership, attachment to the cause of freedom and situation near enough 
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to the water to obtain British supplies, the Creeks were the ideal tribe to _ 
bring into the war. | 

Where last year Tecumseh could offer nothing but promises, now he 
could go to the tribe with the prestige of a great victory, and he had better 
get to it before that prestige was impaired. His couriers already had 
traveled through the Mississippi Valley and the South proclaiming the 
defeat of the Long Knives at Detroit. ‘Tecumseh’s messenger service was 
now so speedy that news of Hull’s surrender was known to the Creeks 
before it was to the Americans of the eastern seaboard. His failure to 
receive prompt information about the battle of Tippecanoe had made 
him take effective action to improve communications. 

The governors of ‘Tennessee and Kentucky recognized the extent of 
the exchange of information Tecumseh had developed between the 
northern and the southern tribes. Blount of Tennessee asked that a 
company of United States rangers be assigned to the territory between 
the Tennessee and the Mississippi rivers to sever Tecumseh’s communt- 
cations with the Creeks. Somewhat later Shelby of Kentucky suggested 
to the Secretary of War that the government build a fort near the mouth 
of the Ohio, “their common pass way in going to and fro.” 


6. THE SPARK IGNITES THE CREEK WAR 


Tecumseh’s visit to the Creek nation in the fall of 1812 culminated in 
a secret midnight conference of the Upper Creeks, from which all whites 
were excluded. He made a speech which was described as fervent, but 
from what survives it seems to have been a reasoned plea for alliance with 
the British. 


Why not vanquish the Americans and free ourselves from their yoke, 
their schools, their spinning wheels, their plows and clothing—these 
emblems of our subjugation and disgrace; these fetters on our limbs and 
our freedom? 

Why doubt our power to defeat them? We have done it in the 
North. . .. Our father over the great water will never bend our backs to 
his burden or disturb us. Our villages will be safe from the despoiler and 
our hunting grounds will again be as free to the arrow in the air as to 
the flight of the eagle in the sky. His people are our brothers . . . they do 
not try to make us forget the god of our fathers, the Great Spirit. . . . They 
do not wish to make us live in the houses of the palefaces that we may 
hew their wood and draw their water. They will neither change our 
customs nor drive us from our homes. The Americans we must fight, not 
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the English. The Americans are our eternal foes, the hungry devourers 
of the country of our fathers. : 


He brought information as well as exhortation: British vessels would 
soon be off Pensacola to supply guns and ammunition to their friends. 
He would leave again his bundle of red sticks, to be thrown away, one 
each day, and when they were exhausted the time would be at hand to 
gain contact with the British fleet. 

Whatever he said on this new occasion seems to have clinched the 
matter, for, whereas a year ago the Creeks remained under the untrust- 
worthy direction of Big Warrior, now they swept that wavering warrior 
aside. The decision of the chiefs was unanimous after they heard Te- 
cumseh describe the successes of his braves on the Detroit River. The 
gifted young Weatherford was ready to take the hatchet from the north- 
ern tribes. 

Evidently it was the harvest from last year’s sowing. Evidently—to 
change the figure—he had built the fire then and all needed now to start 
the blaze was news of victory and promise of substantial aid. At any rate, 
after the 1812 speech the Creeks’ country seethed with hostility, and the 
temper that ruled them was that of Tecumseh’s uniquely bloody address 
of 1811. 

The stealthy nature of the midnight meeting led to the accusation that 
Tecumseh plotted at it the terrible slaughter which inaugurated the Creek 
War—the attack on Fort Mims, where 536 whites, including women and 
children, were killed by Weatherford’s warriors. But the fort was not 
really a fort and the settlers had not gathered at it till long after ‘T'ecum- 
seh’s visit. ‘The charge of direct responsibility for the mass murder of 
August 30, 1813, is arrant nonsense. He was soon to risk his life to prevent 
the slaughter of prisoners. When he heard of Fort Mims, he must have 
been shocked. 

He was accountable for plunging the Creeks into war, if not for the 
way they waged it. No embassies in Indian history were more momentous 
than Tecumseh’s southern journeys. No speeches produced graver results 
than those he delivered. They must rank with the orations of Patrick 
Henry or of Danton for inspiring a people to action. 

Asa consequence of these missions, the extraordinary talents of Andrew 
Jackson were brought into national recognition; they might otherwise 
have been obscured or devoted to more localized controversies. Because 
of them, the Americans lost thousands of lives and spent millions of 
dollars during the stubbornly contested Creek War. 
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They brought about the destruction of the Creek confederation, 
headed by the Muskogee, one of the most advanced of the Indian na- 
tions. Could T’ecumseh’s mother have returned from the wigwams of 
the dead, she would have seen her native Tallapoosa River run crimson 
at Horseshoe Bend—but not with the blood of the hated whites. Her 
vengeance enticed her people to ruin. 

But in fairness to ‘Tecumseh, who died long before the battle of Horse- 
shoe Bend (March 27, 1814), it must be said that retaliation was a sec- 
ondary motive. Though with his mother’s tribe vengeance seemed at 
first to give support to his life’s purpose, he came to see that inhumanity 
would wreck it. 


DD 
Tecumseh Invades Ohio 


1. THE PUSILLANIMOUS PROCTER IN COMMAND 


TECUMSEH returned to Fort Malden in April 1813 from his last protracted 
recruiting trip. ‘The British Major John Richardson, who witnessed his 
arrival with 600 fresh warriors, judged that his force totaled 3,000, a figure 
which agreed substantially with Harrison’s and other estimates. 

Never before had the red race brought together such an army against 
the whites, or, in all probability, in any intertribal war. All along his 
return route Tecumseh had found scattered volunteers. He had crossed 
the Ohio River at Shawneetown, a short distance above its mouth, and 
had kept to the west of the Wabash River settlements gathering the 
Illinois Indians. ‘Then he had stopped on the Tippecanoe to pick up 
those who had strayed home from Malden or had come down from the 
Northwestern lakes. 

All that was now needed was an aggressive British commander who 
could employ this man power advantageously and drive the Americans 
across the Ohio. 

Events of profound significance to his cause had occurred in ‘Tecum- 
seh’s absence. Foremost among them was the death of Major General 
Isaac Brock. While leading his men against the Americans on Queens- 
ton Heights at the Niagara border, October 13, 1812, Brock was shot 
through the breast by a marksman and killed. Rarely had the destinies 
of a race been tied more closely to a single individual than the red men’s 
to the military talents of Isaac Brock. 

His return trip to Fort George from Detroit had been a triumphal 
progress. He went on to the capital at York, where Chief Justice William 
Dummer Powell termed the achievement, in which he had shared honors 
with Tecumseh, “the most brilliant success, with the most inadequate 
means, which history records.” When word of it reached England Brock 
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was knighted, but Canada did not hear of the honor until after his death. 

Brock’s soldiers, reinforced by those of Major General Roger Hale 
Sheaffe, had beaten back the American attack across the Niagara River 
and had captured goo men, including Brigadier General William Wads- 
worth and Lieutenant Colonel Winfield Scott. But no victory could 
have been more costly to the British or to T’ecumseh’s aims. ‘The general 
left dead on the field at the age of forty-three could not be replaced by 
any of the British officers available in North America. 

Henry A. Procter, who was promoted from Colonel to Major General 
and given command in the West, was a plump, fleshy-faced man of forty- 
nine. He had a caricature of a nose tilted at the tip and heavy features 
which, combined with his obesity and disdainful attitude, made Colonel 
Hatch term him “one of the meanest-looking men I ever saw.” ‘There 
was a sluggish fatness also in his thinking, which he cloaked with a 
haughtiness that allowed him to avoid problems he did not know how 
to handle. His disdain for everyone except British regulars, and particu- 
larly for Indians, was a disastrous attitude for a general engaged in border 
warfare. Braddock had been supercilious, and the British War Office 
had not profited from his expensive example. 

The Indians in return for Procter’s contempt were blithely indifferent 
to his orders. Their only restraint became Tecumseh, who after Brock’s 
death was the factual leader of the forces opposing the Americans in the 
Northwest, even though the nominal command rested with the apathetic 
British general. ‘Tecumseh possessed the military comprehension in 
which Procter was deficient. It enabled him to set up campaigns and 
employ strategy to conserve his man power and win victory, whereas 
Procter was disposed to waste his few British regulars recklessly in ill- 
considered frontal assaults or to dally purposelessly when opportunity 
ripened. 

‘The spectacular phase of General Brock’s career had extended over a 
period of little more than three months, from the time he received notice 
of the declaration of war by the United States until his death on Queens- 
ton Heights. Had this gifted soldier survived and retained the unified 
command of the British and Canadian forces in Upper Canada, the 


American armies on the Ohio and the Niagara fronts would both have 


been steadily confronted by a most resourceful opponent. The task of 
gaining naval control over Lake Erie, on which victory soon came to 

depend, would have been infinitely more difficult, perhaps impossible of 
- accomplishment. Brock and Tecumseh, operating together with full 
compatibility, each understanding he was dependent on the contribution 
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of the other, might have realized Tecumseh’s dream of an Indian free 
state. 

On so small a fulcrum the bar of history is often balanced. 

_ Upon his return Tecumseh found also that he faced more tenacious 
adversaries than General Hull at Detroit. 

Kentucky, deeply humiliated by Hull’s surrender, was pouring volun- 
| teers into Ohio. The Kentucky historian Lewis Collins remembered 
| from his boyhood how the Kentucky women at their knitting parties 
| denounced Hull as the vilest of traitors. Kentucky had recalled the ener- 
_ getic, white-haired veteran Isaac Shelby, who had commanded frontiers- 

men against the British at the battle of King’s Mountain. He had been 
_ elected governor for another term, after a retirement of many years from 
both the army and politics. Henry Clay was home from Congress, and 
he and Shelby breathed new life into the war in the West. Sparsely 
settled Indiana Territory put 4,160 men under arms as home guards or 
recruits. 

The rising of the western settlements in the autumn of 1812 was 
directed more against ‘Tecumseh and his Indians than against the British. 
The dread was not of redcoats and cannon, but of redskins and scalping 
knives. William Henry Harrison was recalled to military service when 
| Kentucky, impatient with Washington for not giving him charge of the 
western war at the outset, made him a major general of militia command- 
ing the bluegrass troops. Clay finally brought enough pressure to bear on 
the War Department to procure for Harrison a commission as brigadier 
_ general in the Regular Army, although subordinate to the Tennessee 
planter James Winchester. Harrison declined to serve under Winchester, 
and the War Department then surrendered to Kentucky sentiment and 
made him the supreme commander in the West, a reversed condition to 
which Winchester gave no more than nominal recognition. He advanced 
independently with his eager division of Kentucky troops and camped at 
_ Frenchtown on the River Raisin, where he was careless about his pickets 
_ while he slept near the enemy. In the biting cold and deep snow of the 
predawn of January 22, 1813, Procter and a force of Indians commanded 
_ by Roundhead in the absence of Tecumseh attacked and killed or cap- 

tured his entire command of 850 men. 
| Procter and Roundhead returned to Malden leaving 64 wounded 
| American officers and men in Frenchtown until sleds could be sent for 
them. A band of Indians, fired by liquor, broke away from Roundhead 
and returned to Frenchtown. They got more whisky and then took the 
| scalps of all the wounded and defenseless Americans, who had surren- 
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dered only after Procter had given assurance he would protect them. This 
butchery aroused the United States to the highest pitch of rage, shook 
the indifferent sections out of their lethargy and fired the Kentuckians 
to a war without quarter in the West. 

Many frontiersmen, unaware of ‘T’ecumseh’s absence or unwilling to 
recognize that any Indian might conduct decent warfare, ascribed the 
River Raisin slaughter to his well-known hatred of the whites. 

Harrison’s army was headstrong and mutinous. The recruits were wary 
because of the mishandling of the earlier western armies by Hull and 
Winchester. Harrison still respected the maxim of Augustus and pre- 
ferred caution to boldness, but many of his men wanted speedy cam- 
paigns and no camp humdrum. They advanced to Fort Defiance on the 
Maumee River, and from there, seeing no prospect of battle, they were 
ready to go home. They could wait at home, and they saw no purpose to 
waiting in the service. Harrison had to parade and harangue them to 
persuade them to stick. During February 1813 he built Fort Meigs at the 
Maumee Rapids, across from where Wayne had fought Blue Jacket at 
Fallen Timbers. Instead of moving to the recovery of Detroit, as all of 
Kentucky had hoped for, he took the defensive. He explained to Secre- 
tary of War Eustis that, although he realized the great difficulties to be 
encountered, he had not allowed sufficiently “for the imbecility and 
incompetence of the public agents and the Villainy of the Contractors.” 

Another of his difficulties was the combative spirit between Ohio and 
Kentucky troops. The Ohioans felt the Kentuckians regarded themselves 
“a high-toned people” who talked much about their state so as not to 
be mistaken for Ohioans. Governor Shelby was sensitive about the char- 
acter of the troops sent forward. Writing Harrison on April 4, 1813, he 
said of a brigade going to the front that a “great part of them appeared 
to be men under size and in other respects hardly Kentuckians” and that 
better troops would be essential if he were to meet the British in the field. 
The brigade was that of General Green Clay, needed to reinforce Harri- 
son because the Kentucky and Ohio army had dwindled away during the 
winter in consequence of the short-term enlistments and the desertions 
that resulted from dullness and campstool calluses. 

Harrison, with about 1,200 men, waited in Fort Meigs, hopeful that 
he could assume the offensive after the arrival of Clay’s contingent. 

Clay rode a handsome black horse and, according to one of his soldiers, 
was a striking figure in a “fine uniform with a Black Cock Hat with large 
Black feather.” The soldier’s description of the men against whom Te- 
cumseh would fight major battles shows that no two were outfitted alike. 
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The government issued no uniforms. Some wore big, bell-crowned hats, 
_ others coonskin caps with the tails dangling, and some “might as well 
have had no hats.” Among the hunting shirts some were dark brown, 
“some coperass, some sasufras.” Some had buckskin pants and some 
| linsey-woolsey, all homemade. A few were barefoot, though most had 
good homemade shoes. They looked “Rag-tag and Bob-tail,” and were 
_ “all coullors except black. Some were seven ft tall, others not more than 
_ five ft. Some weight two hundred and some not one hundred.” These 
| recruits were to receive guns at Cincinnati. 

Harrison wrote the War Department: “The troops which I have with 
_ me, and those which are coming from Kentucky, are perhaps the best 
| materials for forming an army that the world has produced.” Then with 
| doleful candor he appended: “But no equal number of men was ever 
_ collected who knew so little of military discipline.” 


2. “COME OUT AND GIVE ME BATTLE” 


Two weeks before he set out to attack Harrison at Fort Meigs Tecum- 
| seh held a council of the Indians at Malden to arouse their enthusiasm 
| for an expedition which, they surmised, meant much fighting and little 
| booty. The tight control exercised at Detroit had not accorded with their 
ideas about war against the whites, and they were never at their best in 
| besieging fortified places. But Tecumseh told them Fort Meigs was poorly 
_ constructed and must certainly fall, as Detroit had, without the loss of a 
man; if it did not, he would lead them against Fort Wayne, which could 

be captured easily. 
_ Tecumseh’s force was held together mainly by the Sioux and Chippewa 
warriors. As he and Procter were taking the army out of Malden to invade 
Ohio, some dispirited Indians wanted to break up and go home. Both of 
the far-Northwest tribes refused either to leave or to fight elsewhere; they 
_ would place confidence in no other leader but Tecumseh. He had been 
the one to induce them to join the British and they had no notion of 
deserting him at this extremity. After continual straggling and attrition 
the contingent with which he entered Ohio consisted of about 1,500 
steady warriors. ‘Though he had no laws against desertion, he had done 
about as well as Harrison in keeping a force in the field. Procter had 
nearly 1,000 white soldiers: 522 British regulars and 461 Canadian militia. 

Harrison was safely seated in Fort Meigs and Clay was moving toward 
| him with his three hurriedly armed regiments when on April 25, 1813, 
| the outposts saw two men mounted on beautiful horses reconnoitering 
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across the Maumee River. Some in the fort eventually identified them 
as ‘I’ecumseh and Procter. The garrison was excited by this forewarning 
of attack and opened on the horsemen with one of the batteries. A shot 
tore up the sod near their horses’ feet and sent the pair to cover. 

The woods around the fort soon filled with Indians, and on April 26 
Procter’s British soldiers and Canadian militia came up the Maumee in 
small vessels and open boats. Having control of Lake Erie, the British 
could transport troops by warships from Fort Malden to the mouth of 
the Maumee and thence in the smaller craft to old Fort Miami across 
the river and below Fort Meigs. The Indians moved around the end of 
the lake by land. 

Tecumseh was assisted in the command of his big army by the Wyandot 
chiefs Walk-in-the-Water and Splitlog. With them he threw the bulk 
of his force across the Maumee and sealed the fort on the south side of 
the river. Procter began the construction of batteries on the north side 
opposite the fort, and a day or so later a battery on the south side. He 
opened a heavy bombardment on May 1 and after three days called on 
Harrison to surrender. The continual yells of the Indians in the woods 
drove thoughts of surrender from the minds of the American soldiers, 
who had the River Raisin massacre fresh in memory, and Harrison 
peremptorily rejected the demand. 

As the siege opened Tecumseh amused himself by Soc a taunting 
message to Harrison: 


I have with me 800 braves. You have an equal number in your hiding 
place. Come out with them and give me battle. You talked like a brave 
when we met at Vincennes, and I respected you, but now you hide behind 
logs and in the earth, like a ground hog. Give me your answer. 

‘TECUMSEH 


Harrison left the challenge unanswered. ‘Tecumseh had underestimated 
the size of both armies, apparently in his own case counting only the 
young warriors immediately at hand. 

On the alert, ‘Tecumseh detected the approach of Clay’s brigade of 
1,100 men and watched for a chance to thwart the relief movement. Clay — 
sent Captain Leslie Combs ahead with five scouts to let Harrison know 
of his coming, but Tecumseh patrolled the approaches carefully, at- 
tacked Combs and forced him to abandon his mission. Finally Lieu- 
tenant David ‘Trimble made his way through the Indians who infested 
the woods and returned bearing Harrison’s orders. 

These orders set up a plan that proved a little too complicated for 
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frontier soldiers. Clay was directed to divide his force as he came down 
_ the Maumee River. The larger party, under Colonel William Dudley, 
_ were to land on the north bank of the Maumee opposite Fort Meigs, 
_ where they would capture the British batteries that were making life 
uncomfortable for the garrison, spike the cannon, regain their boats and 
cross the Maumee to Fort Meigs. While Dudley was putting the British 
batteries out of action, General Clay would land on the south bank of 
the river and Harrison would march out of the fort to join him. Then 
the two would beat off ‘T'ecumseh’s main force of Indians, move into the 
_ fort and unite with Dudley. 

The approach to the fort was described graphically by one of Clay’s 
men: “Several Batteries of Cannon ware Sending Shells Into the fort. 
Boys i tell you this was the first time i heard Cannon Roar. i thought my 
time had come, Evry Shot made my hair Raise.” 
| The operation on the south bank, carried on in close proximity to the 
| fort, proved relatively simple. Tecumseh put up only a token resistance 
| when the garrison sallied out to assist Clay, who suffered little more than 
| a sprained ankle before he made his way inside. ‘The chief was awaiting 

the further development of Harrison’s plan. One of its defects in opera- 
_ tion was that it did not contemplate Harrison’s engaging Tecumseh with 
spirit until Dudley had completed his mission on the opposite bank and 
_ had crossed to the safety of the fort. As things worked out, ‘Tecumseh 
was free to cross the river and act against Dudley. 

The battle which ensued was wholly of ‘Tecumseh’s creation and in it 
Procter, who held to his base at Fort Miami, played little part. Dudley 
landed with his 800 Kentucky troops on the north bank and, true to 
Harrison’s orders, drove the British artillerymen from their batteries and 
| captured and spiked the guns. From across the river Harrison saw the 
| British flag come down over the redoubt and the American flag go up in 
_ its place. He watched anxiously for Dudley to return to his boats and 
| cross to the Fort Meigs side, but at this point the Kentucky colonel elected 
| to ignore the synchronized plan and to follow his own inspiration. While 
| part of his men were spiking the cannon, his left companies, removed 
| from the river, were attacked by a detachment of Tecumseh’s Indians. 
Heavy firing was heard in the woods. Dudley’s right companies—those 
who had spiked the cannon—rushed to the assistance of their comrades. 
_ Soon Dudley’s entire brigade was triumphantly pushing the Indians 
| through the timber and underbrush, further and further from the river 
| and the fort. When they had pursued the Indians two miles, Dudley 
' suddenly found his position precarious. 

_ What had happened was that Procter, seeing the flight of the Indians, 
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had sent word across the river to Tecumseh. The chief instantly per- 
ceived the possibilities opened by Dudley’s rashness. Instead of joining 
Procter he led his braves to the river below the fort, where they crossed 
by boats or by fording or swimming. ‘Then he advanced along the ground 
Dudley had covered in pursuing the Indians and set up an ambuscade 
in the rear of the Kentucky regiments. Procter possessed enough spirit 
to close the gap on Dudley’s right. And at that moment the Indians 
fleeing before Dudley halted and turned. The Kentucky regiments were 
trapped. Men were shot down by the hundreds as they struggled to regain 
the river. 

A fellow Kentuckian repeated a homespun description of the rout given 
him by Birchfield, a member of Captain Hickman’s company. Birchfield 
told how the Indians retreated into the woods, how the Kentuckians 
followed, and “when they got us whare they wanted us, then they com- 
menced on us.” Harrison sent a courier to order them to retreat, and he 
gave the order to the first man he met. 


Then commenced a retreat. Every man for himself. ... He [Birch- 
field] did not hear the retreat called; he was after Indians. ... He looked 
around and saw all the men in full retreat and the indians after them. 
He said that if ever he had any wit it was then.... he had alwais Believed 
he Could out Run anny Man in franklin County and he thought he was 
ferely Flying as [he heard] the yells of the indians, and death was all 
around. He made the Best Run he thought of his life... . Soon a long 
leg fellow from Franklin passed him so easy Birch thought Shure he 
woold be caught. ... he slid down the Bank of the River and was soon 
Safte. 


Few escaped as handily as the fleet-footed Birchfield. The flight 
through the timber brought the Kentuckians into Tecumseh’s cross fire. 
Dudley, a big-boned, fat man not built for running, was among the first 
killed and scalped. The Kentucky units became so intermingled that 
they lost their existence as a military force and, as Private Birchfield said, 
it was “every man for himself.” The officers thought they could re-form 
when they reached the captured batteries, but few of them survived to 
regain the river, and the batteries had been recovered by the British 
artillerymen after Dudley abandoned them to chase Indians. About 170 
of the 800 men Dudley took into action managed to pierce Tecumseh’s 
line, cross the river and reach Fort Meigs. Four hundred and eighty were 
killed and 150 captured. 

The loss, coming after the River Raisin, was a staggering blow to Ken- 
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tucky, which was carrying the major load of the war in the West. There 
was scarcely a household in the sparsely settled state that was not touched 
by one or the other of these disasters. 


3. “ARE THERE NO MEN HERE?” 


Tecumseh, gratified with his victory, started at once for the opposite 


| shore, mindful that Harrison might sally from the fort again. The 150 
| prisoners were marched under a small guard of British soldiers to Fort 


Miami, where Procter had his headquarters, with the British army camped 


| alongside. A host of Indians hovered around the moving column and 
| began to strip the Kentuckians of their clothing. “One took my hat, 
| another my hunting shirt, and a third my waistcoat,” said Lieutenant 
| Joseph R. Underwood. Wounded and hobbling along, he saved his 
| watch and chain by hiding them in his pantaloons. 


As the column approached the fort, the Indians lined up and made it 
pass through the gantlet—and this was not just entertainment for the 
squaws. The red warriors were armed with guns, tomahawks, war clubs 


| and scalping knives, and they brought all their weapons into play. Under- 
| wood ran with speed and luck and was hit only across the shoulders with 
| gunstocks, but he saw between twenty or thirty prisoners killed in the 
| gantlet before they reached the fort gate. The bodies were tossed into 
| the ditch. 


Inside the fort the prisoners were huddled together under a British 


| guard altogether inadequate to control the Indians. One, who was painted 


black, shot a captive, calmly reloaded his gun and shot another. Another 
drew a tomahawk and beat the brains out of two unarmed Kentuckians. 
“T was trampled down” amid the “great confusion and uproar,” said 


| Underwood. A British officer called out, “Oh, nichee, wah!” which 
| meant, “Oh, brother, quit!” Naturally the bloodthirsty red men paid no 
attention to a mild injunction like that. They began to scalp the fallen 


soldiers. Procter was not far off and must have heard the uproar, but the 


| officer’s gentle entreaty was the only effort to restrain the Indians as far 
| as Underwood could notice. Then he saw a tall, heavy brave come to the 
| center of the group, draw a butcher knife and begin whetting it as he 


looked over the prisoners to select a likely victim. “I thought he would 


_give the signal for a general massacre.” 


At the moment when it appeared that every prisoner would be butch- 


_ ered virtually under the eyes of the British commander, a commotion was 
| heard at the gate. Charging down at a gallop came Tecumseh. An Indian 
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who had been rushed off by a British officer had caught him before he 
crossed the river and told him what was going on at the fort. He had 
ridden back at top speed. He was aflame with anger. William G. Ewing, 
of Piqua, a prisoner, said he heard “a thundering voice .. . in the Indian 
tongue” and, turning, saw Tecumseh coming as fast as his horse would 
carry him. An English officer told Colonel Hatch, “His eyes shot fire. 
He was terrible.” 

Tecumseh was furious indeed, and shocked and humiliated too. Never 
had he won a more splendid victory. Now it was soiled and scarred by 
Indian lust for vengeance. That was a yearning he fully understood and 
keenly felt, with more justification perhaps than any warrior of his com- 
' mand. But he had been able to control the yearning in order to demon- 
strate to the world that his race could fight like men of self-control. His 
orders against the slaughter of prisoners had been given often, with the 
greatest firmness. He had preached his ideas of humane conflict to the 
tribes, had stressed them, almost without exception, in orations in the 
South. Now his own army was committing a massacre, almost in his 
presence. 

As Tecumseh dashed into the slaughter pen red with the blood of 
captured Kentuckians, an Indian with uplifted tomahawk was standing 
over a helpless prisoner. Against his custom, ‘Tecumseh was carrying a 
sword. He drew it as he galloped. Without a word he brought it flat 
down across the brave’s head and felled him. He jumped from his horse. 
Recklessly risking his life with a brutal mob that had tasted blood, he 
stepped between the red men and their prisoners. He grabbed a warrior 
by the throat and hurled him to the ground. He pushed another over. 
He shouted, “Are there no men here?” 

Every Indian slunk away, cowed by one resolute man. None could 
bear to be seen by the frenzied chief whose face was more threatening 
than his tomahawk. 

When they fled, Tecumseh’s manner changed. As his fury subsided, 
his words came almost ina moan: “My poor Indians! My poor Indians! 
Oh, what will become of my poor Indians?” 

The leader who had toiled day and night over the years toward his 
goal of an Indian nation seemed finally lost in the grief of disappoint- 
ment. Doubt overcame him. 

From widely scattered tribes, suspicious, insular, often phlegmatic, 
‘Tecumseh had won a hard core of fighters to the cause. This was the 
group he had ignited by his oratory and on whom he had hoped to build 
the frame of a great red empire. The noble nature of the cause should 
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steady them in their purpose and hold their aim as true as the path of an 
arrow, their faith as pure and impassioned as his own. 

But this rioting, blood-lusty mob possessed the meaningless, blind 
cruelty of amoral children. They had no more steadiness of direction 
than a feather in a mountain wind. Of such light fabric could anything 
solid be built? From cruel and errant children how could he hope to 
create a strong nation? ‘Tecumseh had often met the seemingly insur- 
mountable and overcome the most bitter discouragement, but here, sud- 
denly, he saw hopelessness. 

Across the years he could catch the vision of the straggling bands, the 
wretched survivors of the once glorious tribes, herded by the whites 
beyond the Mississippi—driven, as he had often pictured it in his orations, 
“from the lands of their fathers into the setting sun.” 

Tecumseh’s anger flared again after his anguish passed. “Where is 
General Procter?” he demanded. He hunted him up and stormed to 
know why the British commander had not prevented the murder of the 
prisoners. Procter replied haughtily, “Your Indians cannot be controlled; 
they cannot be commanded.” ‘Tecumseh himself had just proved the 
contrary. He looked at Procter with contempt and applied to him the 
worst of Indian epithets. He called him a squaw. 

“Begone!” he shouted. “You are unfit to command. Go and put on 
petticoats.” Then he added a strange sentence that must have harked 
back to the River Raisin. “I conquer to save, and you to murder.” 

As he stood in the circle of British officers, some of whom he respected, 
his thoughts must have reverted to the inspiring Brock whose vocabulary 
did not include the word “can’t.” Again, at the moment of triumph over 
the enemy, he could detect the grievous weakness of his own position. 
Not only were the British assisting him with a feeble army, but they were 
entrusting it to the command of a nincompoop. 

Procter tried to “stimulate” the Indians—were they the ones that 
needed to be roused?—by saying that if he captured Fort Meigs he would 
give Michigan to the Prophet and Harrison to Tecumseh. The news- 
papers made much of Harrison’s personal danger, but there is not the 
remotest likelihood ‘Tecumseh would have harmed him. Colonel Hatch 
took pains to deny what one of Harrison’s privates, Samuel R. Brown, 
said—that ‘Tecumseh’s ruling maxim was never to take prisoners. The 
record disproved it. “Mr. Brown evidently wrote at home and from 
hearsay.” 

Distressed that Prevost would send him no reinforcements, Procter 
lifted the siege of Fort Meigs on May 9. At Tecumseh’s insistence he 
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| started back to invest the fort again two months later. Tecumseh on 
| returning up the Maumee from Lake Erie tried a stratagem on General 
_ Green Clay, who commanded temporarily in the fort. As he approached, 
the chief had some of his Indians, aided by a few whites, simulate a party 
of frontiersmen moving to reinforce Clay. With great hullabaloo, loud 
| war whoops and clash of musketry, he began what might sound like an 
_ attack on a party of Americans. Procter’s soldiers, who were following 
| behind Tecumseh, were misled by the sham battle and thought an actual 
engagement in progress. But Clay had seen Dudley’s men lured to de- 
| struction and was not one to take chances. Some of his soldiers thought 
| he should rush out and aid the comrades they supposed assailed. He 
| would not send so much as a reconnoitering party outside the fort. ‘The 
| ruse died out when a rainstorm made Tecumseh stop the firing and shout- 
| ing. The Indians stampeded and scattered Harrison’s cattle that had 
"been driven up from Kenticky, and the army in the fort went on short 
| meat rations. The sham battle accomplished that much and no more. 

Procter’s second siege of Fort Meigs was a gesture to still T’ecumseh’s 
complaints about his inactivity. While the chief was in front of that fort, 
Procter made an assault on Fort Stephenson at the site of Fremont, Ohio, 
| and was repulsed with heavy loss by a small garrison under Major George 
| Croghan. Tecumseh was not involved. After this engagement, fought 
_ by his own tactics, Procter termed it ungenerously “a more than adequate 
_ sacrifice to Indian opinion.” 

Procter’s lack of enterprise had a deadening effect on the Indians, who 
straggled during the second investment of Fort Meigs. By the time the 
_ British general again boarded his army to return to Malden, hosts of red 
men had scattered over northern Ohio and Indiana seeking relief from 
the monotony of camp life with the British. Tecumseh did not try very 
energetically to withhold them, believing the larger part would show up 
again at Malden after the summer or that he could call them back when 
_ they were needed. 


DG 
Tecumseh’s Reluctant Retreat 


1. THE DECISION WAS MADE ON THE WATER 


AT AMHERSTBURG and Fort Malden during the summer of 1813 Te- 
cumseh gave his first concern to the fluctuating mass of Indians that 
might at any moment shrivel from restless departures, then expand and 
dot the countryside with tepees when food became scarce in the Great 
Lakes country and the warriors and squaws had to depend on the issues 
of the British quartermaster. 

Having no confidence in General Procter, he was on guard against 
discrimination, determined that his red warriors should receive treatment 
equal to the British soldiers’. When the tricky Procter gave an issue of 
horsemeat to the Indians at the same time he was serving beef to his own 
army, l’ecumseh confronted him immediately. He went into no lengthy 
explanation of how he and the Indians had been carrying the heavy load 
of the western war. He merely struck Procter’s sword with the palm of 
his hand, touched the tomahawk thrust through his belt, and said, “You 
are Procter. I am ‘Tecumseh!’ 

Procter recognized this for what it was—notice that he and ‘Tecumseh 
would fight it out man to man unless he removed the cause for grievance. 
Thereafter the rations issued to British soldiers and Indians were the 
same. 

Most of the supplies had to come along the tenuous Lake Erie life line. 
Procter’s army and his Indian allies were provisioned by the British fleet, 
which in July came under the command of Captain Robert H. Barclay. 
He was a sailor of the splendid courage and chivalrous bearing that dis- 
tinguished many of the naval officers of both Great Britain and the 
United States. He had lost an arm under Nelson at Trafalgar. His 
experience and seasoning in combat, shared by the small group of sailors 
he brought with him, heightened confidence among the British that they 
might retain control of the Lake Erie route. 
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Procter remained singularly indifferent to the fleet which Commodore 

Oliver Hazard Perry was straining every resource to build for the United 
_ States at Erie, Pennsylvania, to challenge the British on the lake. Brock 
_ undoubtedly would have organized an expedition against it while the 
_ ships were still on the ways. The British already possesed a strong Lake 
_ Erie fleet and might have made sudden descents on Perry, who was 
_ always short of men—forays such as they made against Fort Meigs to 
_ much less purpose. 
___ Procter and Barclay pinned their hopes on a new warship, the Detroit, 
_ which was being built at Malden by British shipwrights transported across 
_ the Atlantic and up the St. Lawrence River and the lakes to Amherstburg. 
The little yard below the fort was the scene of intense activity. The 
_ beautiful brig of 490 tons, larger than any other vessel to sail on Lake Erie 
_ up to that time and known as the “great canoe” to the expectant Indians, 
| was being rushed through to completion. Barclay had the other vessels 
in and out of the Amherstburg anchorage until early September, when the 
Detroit was sufhciently equipped to take her against the enemy. 

The fateful battle that controlled the destiny of ‘Tecumseh’s Indian 
_ free state was one over which he had no influence. It was fought on 
September 10, 1813, between the veteran Barclay, who had filled out his 
crews with western Ontario farm hands, and youthful Oliver Hazard 
_ Perry, one of the dynamic personalities to appear among the American 
_ forces during the war, who had augmented his small crews with volun- 
teers from the Kentucky riflemen of Harrison’s army. 

Tecumseh went across to Bois Blanc Island when the British fleet left 
_ Amherstburg. The island looked out toward the western end of Lake 
_ Erie, where the battle between the navies probably would be fought. 
From there he could get a view of the returning British fleet. Though 
puzzled by the operation of the great canoes and never partial in any 
circumstances to the cannon on which naval fighting depended, he could 
__ appreciate something of the importance of the engagement to the British 
_ army and the Indians. In the Amherstburg and Detroit neighborhood 
__ they were at the end of a limb that might be severed from the tree trunk. 
_ The army’s provisions never came across the land routes but were regu- 
larly unloaded from the ships. But as a leader who had never concerned 
himself with logistics, who remained close enough to aboriginal notions 
to believe that eventual victory depended on the number of scalps dan- 
gling from his warriors’ belts, he had no appreciation of the full bearing 
of the battle of the fleets on the future of the red race in the Northwest. 
Probably Procter and the British soldiers did not either, else they would 
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have feverishly built more ships and put every resource behind Barclay, 
for he was fighting the decisive battle for control of one of the choice 
sections of the world, which is today the center of the greatest industrial 
development of human history. 

Tecumseh and his followers listened with awe and hope to the great 
guns as the British and American fleets battled off Put-in-Bay, thirty-five 
miles across the water—a cannonading of such fury that it could be heard 
160 miles away. 

Victory in the battle—and in consequence possible victory for ‘Tecum- 
seh’s cause—hung on a flimsy thread. Perry’s flagship, the Lawrence, was 
riddled and put out of action. Most officers in Perry’s place would have 
surrendered. The odds against him seemed overwhelming. The North- 
western states were saved for the American Republic not because of vague 
economic trends, or because settlers were pressing over the mountains, 
or because the course of empire always moved westward. ‘They were saved 
because the will to win was strong in the breast of one man. Defeated as 
he was at the moment, Perry would not quit. A fortuitous opportunity 
was created by a freshening of the wind. He saw and seized it. American 
destiny was riding on a puff of Lake Erie air. As it blew his battered vessel 
nearer to her lagging sister ship, the Niagara, Perry transferred his flag, 
and the curtain dropped on Tecumseh’s drama. 

The Niagara had been miserably handled by a subordinate. Now, by 
daring and skillful seamanship, Perry took her into the center of the 
action and snatched up a glorious triumph at the moment when defeat 
seemed certain. A few minutes earlier Captain Barclay had been wounded 
and carried below. He said to the American officer who took over his 
ship, “When I left the deck I would not have given six pence for your 
chance.” So close was Perry’s margin of victory! 

At the time of the battle T’ecumseh’s force of Indians was in splendid 
shape. Most of the warriors who had strayed from Fort Meigs had made 
a leisurely passage to Fort Malden and were ready for fresh adventures 
under their great chief. In early September he had upward of a thousand 
fighting men on Bois Blanc and the Ontario mainland. On the day after 
the battle between the fleets, when he received no intelligence from 
Procter, he took part of his followers to the mainland and camped on the 
grounds near Fort Malden. 

Even now Procter was not forthright. He already had information of 
Perry’s triumph over Barclay, but, instead of giving it to Tecumseh 
frankly, he shunned him and created the impression that the British had 
won. He feared the Indians would desert the cause, or might even turn 
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on the British, if they knew the facts. At the same time he began meas- 
_ ures to evacuate Fort Malden. 
__ Tecumseh was not easily misled. He observed the preparations of the 
_ British army for departure with resentful misgivings. Once before, when 
| Hull had approached Fort Malden, Lieutenant Colonel St. George, the 
| British commander, had talked of retreat. It was Tecumseh then who 
| had interposed his warriors between the garrison and the Americans and 
| delayed the advance of the Long Knives until Brock could bring up rein- 
_ forcements and capture their entire army. To the Indian chief, accus- 
_ tomed to warfare in the deep woods, what had already happened on Lake 
_ Ene could have little bearing on what might occur when the army of the 
| Long Knives appeared on the Canadian shore. He recalled Procter’s 
| pledge of long ago that the British would never yield the soil. With his 
_ direct, uncluttered mind he could envision no way to hold the land except 
by fighting for it. The lessons learned in his youth from Blackfish were 
| always with him. Numbers were not so important in battle as a resolute 
_ will. He had won fights with the odds two to one against him. Why 
| could not Procter fight it out with Harrison, instead of preparing to slink 
away and give the land to the Long Knives? Brock would not have fled— 
_ he, Tecumseh, would not flee. 
__ It was Procter’s lack of candor that particularly enraged Tecumseh. 
| He might have called the chief in and explained why he thought retreat 
| from Malden necessary. Instead, he ignored the Indians, almost as if he 
_ wished to abandon them as well as the fort. He took particular pains 
about the transport of his personal baggage, of which there was a large 
| quantity. 
Tecumseh was not going to be ignored or pushed aside. He summoned 
| his followers to assemble on the Fort Malden parade ground. They came 
| from Bois Blanc and the camp outside the fort. He went to the large 
stone on the riverbank from which announcements were customarily 
_ made, known as the “standing stone.” The British officers gathered near 
by, and many British soldiers observed from their posts and the adjacent 
barracks. 
_ Tecumseh wore his close-fitting leather shirt and breeches which ad- 
_ mirably set off his athletic figure. His piercing eyes shone with terrific 
brilliance. He spoke in a voice of intensity, looking straight at the British 
commander, who was with the group of officers. 


I speak in the name of the Indian chiefs and warriors to Major General 
Procter as the representative of their great father, the King. 
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Listen to your children; you have them now before you. During the 
war before this war, our British father gave the hatchet to his red children, 
when our older chiefs were alive. They are now dead. In that war our 
father was thrown on his back by the Americans. He then took the 
Americans by the hand without our knowledge, and we are afraid that 
he will do so again. ... 

Father, listen! Our fleet has gone out; we know they have fought; we 
have heard the roar of the great guns. But we have heard nothing of 
what happened to our father with the one arm. Our ships have gone one 
way and we are much astonished to see you packing up everything and 
preparing to run the other way, without letting your red children know 
what your intentions are. 

You always told us to remain here and take care of our lands. It made 
our hearts glad to hear you say that was your wish... . You always told 
us that you would never draw your foot off British ground. But now we 
see you are pulling back. We are sorry to see that you are getting ready 
to flee before you ever have sight of the enemy. We must compare your 
conduct to a fat animal that carries its tail on its back, but, when fright- 
ened, drops it between its legs and runs. 

Listen, Father! The Americans have not yet defeated us by land. Nor 
are we sure they have done so by water. We therefore wish to remain 
here and fight the enemy if they make their appearance. If they defeat 
us, we will retreat with you. 


Tecumseh then referred again to the subject that always rankled in his 
heart—the conduct of the British after Wayne’s victory at Fallen Timbers. 


At the battle of the Rapids in the last war, the Americans did defeat 
us; and we retreated to our father’s fort at that place. The gates of Fort 
Miami were shut against us. We were afraid that the same thing would 
be done here at Fort Malden, but instead we now see our British father 
preparing to march out of his garrison. 

You have the arms and ammunition which our great father sent for his 
red children. If you have an idea of going away, give them to us, and you 
may go and welcome. Our lives are in the hands of the Great Spirit. He 
gave to our ancestors the lands which we possess. We are determined to 
defend them, and if it is His will, our bones shall whiten on them, but 
we will never give them up. 


The speech aroused the Indians, who had no desire to flee eastward into 
an unfamiliar land. The warriors grunted and raised their tomahawks as 
Tecumseh ended. Many jumped to their feet, prepared to attack the 

British if he ordered them to. 
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Procter was alarmed at the hostile display and made for his quarters. 
Tecumseh’s speech had embarrassed him before his brother officers—a 
British major general told his duty by an Indian! He had cringed when 
Tecumseh had scathingly compared his cowardice with the gallantry of 
Barclay. He was a badly frightened man. 

The last thing he wanted was to come into personal contact with the 
fresh army from Kentucky, whose battle cry was “Remember the River 
Raisin!” He had no idea of turning over the ammunition to the Indians, 
whose resolution he feared almost as much as he feared the oncoming 
Americans. , 

The chief who had stood before him, firm in his purpose of fighting it 
out for the land, had become the main obstacle in his path. For Procter’s 
overwhelming desire was to get behind the protection of the British army 
on the Niagara border as quick as ever he could. 

It was a different matter with many of his junior officers. ‘There were 
brave spirits among them who had come to despise their leader. ‘They 
had talked about his removal, just as Hull’s subordinates had wanted him 
deposed a year before. They sympathized with Tecumseh. They saw the 
merit of his contention that any other course than to fight for Fort Malden 
would be infamous. 

The Kentucky army was indeed formidable when joined with Harri- 
son’s forces around Fort Meigs. While Perry had been building his fleet 
at Erie, Governor Isaac Shelby had been recruiting his regiments, and 
now he was personally leading them north for the invasion of Canada. 
Harrison commanded. The veteran governor accompanied his men partly 
at Harrison’s invitation and partly to see that the Kentuckians were not 
surprised or ambushed again as they had been under Winchester and 
Dudley. It was characteristic of Harrison and Procter always to over- 
estimate each other’s strength. Procter now trusted reports from Upper 
Sandusky that ten thousand Kentuckians were coming to avenge the 
slaying of their kinsmen and neighbors. He could almost feel a noose 
tightening around his neck if he ever allowed himself to be taken prisoner. 

Shelby organized his force into eleven regiments, then grouped them 
into two divisions, commanded by Major Generals William Henry and 
Joseph Desha. The Kentucky cavalry, a force of about 1,500, was led by 
the War Hawk Congressman Richard Mentor Johnson, who as a baby 
had been inside Bryant’s Station when the lad Tecumseh was outside 
accompanying the besieging force of British and Indians. Simon Kenton, 
though now getting old and portly, went with Shelby chiefly as an ob- 
server. Tecumseh’s boyhood acquaintance Anthony Shane commanded 
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a company of Harrison’s scouts. Blackhoof, the Shawnee chief who had _ 
spurned Tecumseh’s leadership, and the Wyandot sachem the Crane, — 
seventy-five years old, led a contingent of Indians in the army. . 

One of the stanch old Indian fighters who rode with Johnson’s cavalry — 
was Colonel William Whitley, of Crab Orchard, Kentucky, who had 
commanded the scouts for George Rogers Clark during the campaign in 
which ‘Tecumseh’s boyhood home at Old Piqua was destroyed. ‘Thirty 
years had passed, and he was again leading the van against ‘Tecumseh. 

All of Procter’s military measures were primarily designed to save his 
own hide. After Tecumseh had spoken he asked the chief what course 
he would follow, and Tecumseh was ready with a plan. It was to allow 
the American army to debark on the Canadian shore and move toward 
Amherstburg and Fort Malden. Tecumseh and his warriors would then 
fall on its flank and rear while Procter assailed it in front with his regulars 
and militiamen. If the Americans could beat them off and capture Fort 
Malden, ‘Tecumseh would make a stand behind the Aux Canards River, 
where he had resisted Hull coming from the other direction fourteen 
months earlier, and if necessary he would retire gradually to one favorable 
defensive position after another. Determined on flight, Procter rejected 
the plan forthwith. Tecumseh in a violent burst of anger shouted at him 
that he was “a miserable old squaw.” ‘The general allowed the repeated 
epithet to pass, knowing that he was now only one step removed from 
hostilities with the Indians to add to his war with the Americans. 

Tecumseh’s demand for a battle with Harrison’s army, supported by 
the Indian’s demonstration, led Procter to promise to fall back only as 
far as the Thames River. He would make a stand in the vicinity of 
Chatham, or else at Moraviantown, the village settled by the Christian 
Delawares who fled from the whites after the Gnadenhutten massacre. 
Except by withholding the tomahawk when Procter left him, ‘Tecumseh 
never expressly assented to the idea of a retreat to the Thames. The 
council was held on September 18. Immediately after his.compromise 
had been proposed and accepted only by T’ecumseh’s silence, Procter 
abandoned Fort Malden and moved to Sandwich, on the first leg of his 
flight. ‘The fort was left to the command of Lieutenant Colonel War- 
burton, who was Tecumseh’s principal British contact during the rest of ~ 
the campaign. The upshot of it all was that the chief could expect little 
help from the British against the united army that Harrison was bringing 
into action. 

Harrison and Shelby concentrated at Port Clinton, Ohio, where they 
boarded Perry’s ships on September 20 for transport to Middle Sister 
Island. Harrison had now about 5,000 men. On the same day Johnson’s 
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1,500 cavalry and mounted riflemen left Fort Meigs and took the land 
route to Detroit. The Americans boarded ships again on the twenty- 
seventh, and at 4 o'clock landed at Hartley’s Point, four miles below 
Fort Malden. 

As Tecumseh left the smoking ruins of the fort where he had passed 
many happy days of soaring hope and high promise for the unity of the 
red race, he was filled with melancholy and foreboding. He remarked to 
_ one of his warriors: “We are now going to follow the British, and I feel 
certain that we shall never return.” His despondency could not have been 
lessened by the news that back at Xenia Rebecca Galloway had married 
_awhite man. He was George Galloway, usually known as “Pennsylvania 
George” to distinguish him from the members of her father’s family who 
had come up from Kentucky. George and Rebecca settled on a farm on 
the Yellow Springs Pike, where she was to be happy with the family she 
_teared and known throughout her life as a woman of fine character. In 
_ spirit she had been with Tecumseh often, to temper the intensity of his 
hatred of the white race and to still the cry for vengeance in his mother’s 
voice. As memories of his mother stirred him to anger at the injustices 
done his people, so those of the Ohio girl filled him with compassion. 
He remembered her affectionately, wistfully. Now she was gone. 

Once Tecumseh had talked about the weakness Alexander the Great 
had shown in dying. Now he began to look toward his own end. The 
_ wish for death came to seem almost as strong as its expectation. 

He followed Procter to Sandwich. There on the evening of September 
27, after Harrison had landed south of Fort Malden, a banquet was ten- 
_ dered to the British officers by the fur trader and militia colonel Jaques 
Baby. Among the guests were Procter, Major Muir, Thomas Vercheres 
de Boucherville, Elliott, Sheriff William Hands, two of Baby’s brothers 
and Tecumseh. One can sense the charged atmosphere and T’ecumseh’s 
distrust of his white allies in the fact that he ate with his pistols on either 
_ side of his plate and with his hunting knife immediately in front of it. 
Thomas Verchéres sat next to him, observed him closely and said, “His 
_ bearing was irreproachable . . . much better than that of some so-called 
_ gentlemen.” He wore his deerskin trousers but had put on a printed calico 
shirt and a red cloak for the occasion. They had been given him by the 
British, and he wore them only on this one evening. His nerves jagged 
_ from presentiment and anger, he started when there was a knock on the 
_ door as dinner was served. A sergeant announced—in English of course— 
_that the American fleet had entered the Detroit River and was sailing 
slowly north under a light breeze. 

Tecumseh did not catch what he said clearly. He asked Cadotte, inter- 
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preter for Colonel Elliott, to explain. When the substance was made 
known to him he rose at his place, put his hands on his pistols and said 
to Procter with great earnestness: 


Father, we must go to meet the enemy and prevent him from coming 
here. We are quite numerous enough. We must not retreat. If you take 
us from this place you will lead us far, far away, perhaps even to the shores 
of the great salt water, and there you will tell us good-by forever and leave 
us to the mercy of the Long Knives. I tell you, I am sorry I have listened 
to you this far, for if we had stayed at Amherstburg we could have taken 
our stand behind the great sandbanks of Father Elliott’s point. There, 
beyond any doubt, we could have kept the enemy from landing and have 
held our hunting grounds for our children. 

Now they tell us that you want to withdraw to the River Thames, 
entrench yourself and build blockhouses for the soldiers. I am tired of 
it all! Every word you say blows to nothing, like the smoke from our pipes. 
Father, you are like the crawfish that does not know how to walk straight 
ahead. 


Tecumseh’s own words might as well have been smoke for any influence 
they had on Procter. The British general made no reply. He broke up 
the dinner, packed his belongings and began at once his retreat to the 
Thames. Further word came to quicken his decamping. ‘The American 
fleet, after landing Harrison’s army, was continuing up the Detroit River. 
Some of the forward ships of the great American squadron, which num- 
bered sixteen large armed vessels and a hundred smaller craft, had already 
reached Turkey Island, halfway between Lake Erie and Detroit. 

The speed with which the cautious American general was moving can 
be attributed to the presence of Governor Shelby and Commodore Perry 
to urge him on. Both favored audacity above Augustan precepts. 

When he landed Harrison’s army Perry took his fleet up the Detroit to 
co-operate with the shore forces on both sides and provision the army as 
it went forward. 

That night Tecumseh assembled his warriors, who still numbered 
approximately a thousand, and followed the British to the east, leaving 
scouts along the way to keep him advised of the progress of the Americans. ~ 
He was determined to hold Procter to his promise to fight at the Thames. 


2A 
Death on the Thames River 


1. “HERE WE WILL LEAVE OUR BONES” 


‘TECUMSEH’S Indians, preceded by Procter’s army, passed up the road close 
to the shores of Lake St. Clair, camped at Dolsen’s farm and then moved 
toward Chatham. Procter had gone well ahead to take his wife and his 
daughter, who was ill, to Moraviantown, a good day’s march beyond 
Chatham, and the army was free temporarily from his supervision. Har- 
rison was so Close at hand that he captured the detail left by Warburton 
at a bridge over a tributary of the Thames near its mouth. 

Perry was energetic in his pursuit by water. His warships had passed 
up the Detroit River and stood by while Duncan McArthur’s brigade 
drove out the Indians who had been left to defend Detroit under ‘Tecum- 
seh’s general orders and recaptured the stronghold for the United States. 
Perry had then gone on through Lake St. Clair and with his small ships 
entered the Thames. The torpid stream that flowed through the flatlands 
bordering Lake St. Clair gathered vigor in the rolling country. ‘Tecumseh 
stationed some of his braves along the riverbank, and their fire so discon- 
certed the sailors that Perry abandoned the chase and attached himself 
to Harrison’s staff. ‘Tecumseh followed the British upstream to the little 
town of Chatham, at almost every step denouncing Procter for his 
inaction. 

His own countrymen severely condemned Procter for not destroying 
the bridges over which the Americans pursued him, and this was one of 
the counts before the court-martial that later convicted him. As a matter 
of fact, Procter, after he left Sandwich, ceased to be much of a factor of 
any kind in resisting the Americans. ‘Tecumseh’s Indians were in the 
rear of the British army and were the last to cross the bridges. The 
responsibility for leaving them intact was T’ecumseh’s. He did not destroy 
them because he clearly wanted not to delay but to facilitate the Amer- 
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icans’ advance. He sought to draw them to the Thames River because 
Procter had promised to give battle there. He was interested in fighting, 
not merely impeding the enemy. His main fear was that Procter would 
get away without a combat. Of the bridges over the streams that emptied 
into Lake St. Clair not one was damaged until the American army reached 
Chatham. 

At Chatham, five miles above Dolsen’s, Tecumseh looked over the 
country and decided the position was ideal for defense. ‘The town was 
made up of a blockhouse and a cluster of log cabins, and here a sizable 
stream, McGregor’s Creek, joined the Thames. A wave of homesickness 
ran through Tecumseh as he surveyed the confluence of the swirling 
currents in the early October twilight. “When I look on these two 
streams,” he said, “I think of the Tippecanoe and the Wabash.” 

The chief turned to Colonel Warburton. They were standing in what 
is now ‘Tecumseh Park, in the heart of Chatham. “This is a good place,” 
said Tecumseh. “Here we will either defeat Harrison or leave our bones.” 

The British army at that moment was in a deplorable condition. Its 
leader was twenty-three miles away looking after his family and his per- 
sonal baggage. The junior officers were talking more strongly of mutiny; 
some of them were urging Colonel Warburton to disregard Procter’s 
orders. ‘he army consisted of the ist Battalion of the 4ist Line Regi- 
ment, about twenty of a unit known as the 1oth Veterans and a scatter- 
ing of Canadian militiamen and artillerists—a white force aggregating 
about 700 officers and men—and T’ecumseh’s slightly more than a thou- 
sand Indians. With its morale badly shaken and ‘Tecumseh’s denuncia- 
tions ringing in its ears, the army was scarcely in shape to offer battle. 

Harrison had left McArthur’s brigade in Detroit and Cass’s brigade in 
Sandwich, yet still had an active strength of 3,500 men, more than twice 
as many as the British and Indians. 

Numbers still meant nothing to Tecumseh, who had made up his mind 
to fight at Chatham. The ‘Thames was bridged there near the mouth of 
McGregor’s Creek, and a bridge crossed the creek at McGregor’s mill a 
mile away. Warburton had the planks pulled off these bridges but 
allowed the sills to stay in position. 

Tecumseh now notified Colonel Warburton that the British were not . 
to proceed farther east than Chatham; Procter had promised him to fight 
on this ground and had agreed also to build a fortification behind the 
Thames and make his stand. Warburton replied manfully through 
Colonel Elliott that whatever Procter had pledged he would fulfill to the 
limits of his power. He sent Lieutenant Bullock with the Grenadier 
company a mile and a half down the river to act as a picket. The Indians 
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and the rest of the British remained on the ground during the night of 
October 3. But the next morning the picket was called back and an issue 
of raw meat was given the soldiers. Before they had time to cook it the 
British army, detecting the approach of Harrison and being judged in no 
condition for battle, was ordered by Warburton to withdraw toward 
Moraviantown. ‘They had marched six miles when they met Procter, of 
all people! He was returning to take charge after depositing his baggage 
at Moraviantown and sending his wife and daughter on to Burlington 
Heights at the western end of Lake Ontario. After all, there was some 
spark in him. He was not yet ready to abandon the army in ignominious 
flight. 

Thwarted and keenly chagrined by the departure of the British, Te- 
cumseh decided to hold the ground at Chatham unaided. He stationed 
his warriors at the two bridges. Soon the Americans appeared—the van- 
guard of Colonel Johnson’s mounted men, whom Harrison accompanied. 
At the Chatham bridge over the Thames Harrison set up a battery of 
two six-pounders, commanded by Major E. D. Wood, the early West 
Point graduate who had built Fort Meigs. Wood opened on Tecumseh 
and his Indians with grape while Johnson moved against the McGregor’s 
Creek bridge. He forded the stream and, charging, dislodged the defend- 
ers of the wrecked bridge. 

At this critical moment Tecumseh suffered a serious defection from his 
forces. It pointed where the wind was blowing after the loss of Malden 
and Detroit by the British and the flight of Procter’s army. The ever- 
shifting Walk-in-the-Water led sixty of his Wyandot warriors across the 
Thames and went over to the American side. Harrison had no time to 
treat with him and no disposition to trust him in the ranks. He ordered 
him to go to Detroit. 

Wood’s cannonading made the Indians fall back. ‘Tecumseh was hit 
in the arm by a rifle ball but bandaged the wound and kept on fighting. 
When thirteen of his men had been killed and many more wounded, he 
ordered a withdrawal to Amold’s mill, at the Thames Rapids, twelve miles 
above Chatham. 

At Chatham two British gunboats were grounded, another was set on 
fire and a fourth abandoned. Some of Harrison’s men crossed the bridge 
on the sleepers and sills and put out the fire in a house that contained a 
thousand stand of arms the British had hurriedly tried to destroy. The 
British had set fire also to McGregor’s mill, and this had given Tecumseh 
concern. It seemed to him a wanton act without any relation to the out- 
come of the battle. ’ 

He reached Arnold’s mill in the late morning of October 3 and imme- 
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diately ordered that it should not be burned. He said it was used not by 
the armies but by the settlers who lived in the neighborhood, and now 
that McGregor’s mill had been destroyed, the loss of Arnold’s would 
mean hardship for the common people. He could see no point in fighting 
a war against civilians. He was not satisfied with giving orders; he stayed 
at the mill through the afternoon and camped there that night, with the 
Americans getting nearer every hour. 

It developed that the owner of the mill, Benjamin Armold, had been a 
captain of Canadian militia at the siege of Fort Meigs, had got acquainted 
with ‘Tecumseh there and had learned to admire both his military ability 
and his generous attitude toward noncombatants. ‘That night he invited 
Tecumseh to dinner—the last the chief ever ate at a table—and gave him 
the unusual treat of a bed to sleep on. Next morning, October 4, Tecum- 
seh would not leave until the last Indian had cleared the locality and 
moved on toward Moraviantown, for he was fearful that a straggler might 
fire the mill just before the Americans arrived. 

Abraham Holmes, who lived near Arnold’s mill, was so impressed with 
Tecumseh’s considerateness that he named his son, who became a well- 
known doctor, Tecumseh Holmes. The chief was dressed as usual when 
Holmes saw him, with his buckskin hunting shirt tied at the waist and 
reaching to his knees, his buckskin leggings and the large silver brooch 
at his neck for sole ornament. So he must have gone into battle the next 
day. Like all other whites who commented on ‘Tecumseh’s appearance, 
Holmes was struck with his superior bearing, his intelligence and his 
handsome physique, particularly his broad chest and shoulders. 

Tecumseh and Arnold arranged to watch for the enemy. The chief 
took his post under a great tree on the roadside half a mile from the mill. 
Arnold was to wait and see if the Americans, who had remained on the 
south side, would cross the river by the milldam. In case they did he was 
to signal Tecumseh by throwing a shovelful of earth. The two saw the 
American advance guard at almost the same moment, and as Arnold was 
throwing the dirt Tecumseh was mounting a white pony. The Americans 
saw him and gave chase, but his pony was fast and he did not have to 
leave the roadway to outstrip his pursuers. 

He stopped for a moment at Hubble’s farm. A simple, friendly act. 
reveals the human heart of this great Indian. In the midst of a campaign 
of paramount importance, scouting far in the rear of the British and the 
other Indians, fleeing from a mounted troop and in acute danger of losing 
his life, he could still, at his friend Arnold’s request, carry on his pony the 
extra load of a sack of flour and deliver it to the needy Hubble family 
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up the road. He threw the flour into the Hubble yard and then dashed 
along the stream to where a squaw was waiting with a boat. She rowed 
him across while he held the bridle of his pony, which swam behind. 


2. TECUMSEH HAS A PREMONITION 


Before they reached Arnold’s mill, the Americans captured two ba- 
teaux loaded with Procter’s reserve ammunition and supplies. The loss 
was irreparable. When it became known through the British ranks the 
soldiers recognized they were in no fettle to fight a stubborn engagement. 
The doubts entertained by their commander were now shared by the men. 

That night Harrison carefully threw up entrenchments around his 
camp. Tecumseh inspected them from all sides under cover of darkness 
and concluded a surprise assault was feasible. He found Procter and urged 
that the British army co-operate. The general refused, though it was 
probably the best available plan. There was always a chance that the 
American army might be thrown into confusion by a night attack, com- 
petent as Harrison had proved himself to meet the predawn assault at 
Tippecanoe. There was little hope from any other kind of engagement. 

Procter’s army camped on the night of October 4 at Richardson’s, near 
the present town of Thamesville, and at Shearman’s house, a mile down 
the road toward Moraviantown. After his reconnaissance of the American 
camp and his talk with Procter, ‘Tecumseh spent that night with the little 
group of intimates who had accompanied him on many of his journeys— 
_ Shabbona, Naw Kaw, Four Legs, his brother-in-law Wasegoboah, and 

his old secretary Billy Caldwell, who arrived after the others. As usual 
| with them, there was complete silence while they sat around the advanced 
_ bivouac fire in the October chill. Suddenly Tecumseh uttered an excla- 
mation. His companions thought for a moment he had been struck. 
_ After another period of silence he began to talk, calmly but with convic- 
tion. “Brother warriors,” he said, “we are about to enter an engagement 
_ from which I shall not return. My body will remain on the field of battle.” 
For a while after that the chief was in a conversational mood. He 
_ compared Brock’s strength with Procter’s weakness. He said scornfully, 
| but a bit playfully, to Caldwell, “When General Brock was in command 
he used to say, “Tecumseh, come and fight the Americans,’ but General 
_ Procter always says, “Tecumseh, go and fight the Americans.’” ‘Then he 
_ summed it up: “Procter no Brock!” 

_ He spoke of his son, who was rarely in his thoughts, and to this close 


) group of Indians who idolized him and who for many years had felt there 
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could be no better fortune than to stay beside him he confided that they 
should not elect his son a chief. “He is too fair-skinned, too much like 
a white man.” The boy’s complexion showed his mother’s white 
blood. 

The strength and the weakness of Tecumseh’s character are both ap- 
parent in this lack of parental affection. He placed the Indian destiny 
first, ahead of personal or family love, yet in denying future leadership to 
his son, then in his seventeenth year, he did not offer his own close fol- 
lowers any substitute suggestion. Much as he had left them at the 
Prophet’s Town open to attack by Harrison and virtually leaderless when 
he went on his trip in 1811 to the Creeks, he now, as he looked to the 
end, did not undertake to name a successor they might follow. Undoubt- 
edly one reason was that the hopelessness of the cause had grown on him 
and become almost a settled recognition after he had finally seen it clearly 
revealed by the massacre of the prisoners at Fort Meigs. Perhaps also a 
close familiarity with this coterie of personal followers and with the other 
tribal chiefs as well had persuaded him that there was none who could 
take his place, none who could successfully lead a large body of Indians 
in battle, none who could dominate them, discipline them and compel 
them to observe rules of civilized war, as he had always sought to do. 

The best and greatest of his possible successors had failed. 

Undoubtedly through his fleet messenger service the news had reached 
him of the ghastly massacre at Fort Mims, Alabama, committed by the 
Creek warriors on August 30, thirty-five days before. Their chief Weath- 
erford, to whom Tecumseh had been so warmly attached, had laid careful 
plans for the surprise of the fort. He had conducted the fighting with 
ability. But he had lost control of his braves when it was time to check 
them and demand a surrender that would halt the useless slaughter. To 
escape witnessing the butchery of women and children, he had mounted 
his black charger and ridden away. 

The news must have shocked ‘Tecumseh. Weatherford, the one great 
coadjutor on whom he had counted, had been inadequate at the crucial 
moment. He could not do what Tecumseh had done at Fort Miami. 
Tecumseh’s own fiery call to the Creeks had been carried to a dangerous 
extreme that contradicted his conception of the conflict. . 

Warfare so pitiless was certain, he knew, to bring a fearful retaliation 
on the whole red race. Taken with the unfortunate turn of the war in 
the North, it would inevitably lead, not to Indian unity, but to Indian 
extinction or banishment. The hopes that had soared so high a year 
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earlier—even a month earlier, before Barclay fought Perry with the big 
canoes—were falling like the golden Canadian leaves. 

What was in Tecumseh’s mind on this last night can never be known, 
but the burden was heavy. It seems to have been acknowledgment of a 
lost cause. The foreboding that had come to his father and in turn to 
Cheeseekau on the night before the attack on Buchanan’s Station, the 
strange family premonition of death, was with him as he sat with the 
| faithful little group who knew his greatness. 


_ At daybreak on the morning of October 5 the two British companies 
_ commanded by Major Muir that had camped at Richardson’s retired to 
_ Shearman’s. There they slaughtered some cattle and were just about to 
_ cook breakfast when word came that the American army was approach- 
_ ing. Procter ordered the companies to form. They marched five and a 
_ half miles to a point where the road neared the right bank of the Thames 

River. They halted there to await Tecumseh. 

__ The chief rode back with his aides from his advanced bivouac and 
joined the British in the middle of the morning. The haste of the British 
soldiers in marching to battle on empty stomachs proved unjustified, for 
| Harrison was not pressing. Cautiously he had kept his main force on the 
south side of the Thames, which interposed between his army and the 
British and Indians. He did not start to cross until early morning, when 
he reached the ford a short distance above Arnold’s mill. ‘The infantry- 
men held to the manes of the horses or embarked in bateaux, and the 
whole army was over by midmorning. Harrison marched with delibera- 
tion down the river road toward the British position, covering only six 
miles in as many hours. 

Upon reaching the British force, Tecumseh went immediately to 
Procter. Whatever spirit the general had shown in returning to his army 
seemed to have deserted him. The thought weighed heavily with him 
that vengeance for the River Raisin was to be inflicted on his own neck. 
_ He played the coward again. Tecumseh was enraged. Colonel Elliott 
saved Procter’s life by throwing up the threatening barrel of Tecumseh’s 

un. 
: All through the campaign Tecumseh behaved not like a subordinate 
British officer but like a superior ally. 

Badgered and subdued by Tecumseh, the general agreed to stand on 
_ the field he then occupied. The Shawnee surveyed the position carefully. 
_ ‘The Thames, here a deep river filled with eddies, runs between precipitous 
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banks. Yellow and turbulent after the autumn rains, it afforded full pro- 
tection for the left flank of the British army as it faced west. The sur- 
rounding terrain, with its dark, fertile soil now as cleared and thoroughly 
cultivated as an Illinois prairie, was woody and swampy in ‘T’ecumseh’s 
day. It was the chief and not Procter who laid out the line of battle. What 
the general contributed was only to disorganize further the main elements 
of the little British army. He halted them, faced them around, moved 
them so whimsically that, as some of them remarked, “they were ready 
to fight for their knapsacks, wished to meet the enemy, but did not like 
to be knocked about in that manner doing neither one thing nor the 
other.” Lieutenant Bullock told them to keep quiet, and they obeyed 
him stolidly. ‘The only ammunition available was what they had in their 
pouches. Every man in the ranks knew all the reserve ammunition had 
been captured. 

About this time a detachment of unarmed British soldiers came down 
the road after escaping from the vessels that had been captured by the 
Americans at Chatham. They reported that Harrison’s army was only 
a mile off. The defensive line ‘Tecumseh had laid out placed the British 
force across the single roadway leading from Chatham to Moraviantown, 
along which Harrison was advancing. Both flanks were secure, with the 
river on the left and a small swamp on the right. The British had a front 
of only a little more than two hundred yards, with timber on either side 
of the road covering the entire area between river and swamp. Aligned 
with the British on their right, but on the far side of the small swamp, 
Tecumseh placed about half his Indians. Here he took personal com- 
mand. He stayed close by the swamp at the point nearest the British line 
so that he might exercise the closest possible influence over the hesitant 
Procter. 

Tecumseh’s Indians extended from the small swamp to a much larger 
swamp on his far right, at a distance of from three to four hundred yards. 
In this large swamp and at right angles to his own line he put the rest of 
his braves. In recognition of the heart-warming support he had always 
received from the Chippewa, he designated their chief Oshawahnah 
second-in-command, to direct the Indians in the large swamp. He was 
Tecumseh’s age, forty-five, and could get results from the Sioux and 
Chippewa who had come early in the war from the Lake Superior region _ 
and now loyally formed one of the main elements of Tecumseh’s strength. 
The ground held by the Indians was heavily covered with virgin growth 
and tangled underbrush, giving excellent cover. It was remotely possible 
that here the British and Indians might resist twice their numbers. 
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Tecumseh, always ready with a plan which disclosed an understanding 
of the simple tactics suitable for his race, directed Oshawahnah to fall on 
the American left when Harrison became fully engaged with the Bntish 
and Indians in his immediate front. 


3. TECUMSEH FIGHTS HIS LAST BATTLE 


When Tecumseh returned to his own group in the woods after his 
interview with Procter, he was greeted by Billy Caldwell, from whom he 
had never kept secrets. 

“Father, what are we to do?” Caldwell asked. “Shall we fight the Amer- 
icans?” 

“Yes, my son,” answered Tecumseh. “Before sunset we will be in their 
smoke, as they are now marching on us. But the general wants you. Go, 
my son. I shall never see you again.” 

Caldwell, who held a commission in the Canadian militia and was 
directly subject to Procter, left at once, saddened by the presentiment 
that gripped his true leader. 

The chief’s attitude toward his son seemed to mellow somewhat. He 
took off the sword that he had donned for his call on General Procter 
—perhaps to run him through if he refused to fight a battle and Te- 
cumseh’s rifle missed fire. He handed it to one of his aides and said, 
“My sword I place in your hands for safekeeping. When my son shall 
have become a noted warrior and is able to wield it, give it to him.” ‘That 
was the only message he left for the boy, and it said only that the lad 
would have to rise by his own merits. 

In the early afternoon Indian scouts brought word that Harrison was 
close at hand. Only then did Procter order his men to “form up across 
the road.” He gave the order suddenly, briefly, without preparation, and 
from the nature of the ground it was carried out in greatest confusion. 
Then he issued another spasmodic order—the grenadiers and Captain 
Muir's company were to withdraw from the first line and form a second 
line two hundreds yards in the rear to act as a reserve. ‘The front line, 
left under Colonel Warburton’s command, was stretched out in extended 
order between river and swamp. The men got behind trees wide apart. A 


six-pounder with an effective range of only fifty yards was placed on the - 


toad in the center of the first line. Most of the battalion of the 41st 
Regiment filled the space between the artillery piece and the wooded 
swamp. The soldiers did not maintain a regulated order but grouped 
“in clusters and confusion.” 
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Tecumseh chose to make a last-minute survey of the battle position. 
He lett his Indians, who were secreted in the deep woods, and returned 
again to Procter. As the battle became imminent his spirits rose. The 
old enthusiasm for combat surged through him and restored confidence. 
He found Procter waiting in the center of his second line. All the rancor 
he had displayed at their meeting earlier in the day had passed. He was 
now the upstanding, mannerly leader whose passions were under strict 
_ control. He walked up to the British general and said soothingly, almost 
cordially, “Father, have a big heart! Tell your young men to be firm and 
all will be well.” ‘he major general steadied by the aboriginal chief! 
The topsy-turvydom was unique in the North American wars. 

Could it be that at this moment real hope was returning to Tecumseh? 
He appeared in highest spirits, pleased with the British alignment and 
sanguine of success. He left Procter, walked down the main British line 
and exchanged friendly greetings with many acquaintances. He “pressed 
the hand of each officer as he passed,” said Major Richardson, “made 
some remark in Shawnee—which was sufficiently understood by the ex- 
pressive signs accompanying [it], and then passed away forever from 
our view.” 

He went back to the army’s right and moved along the entire line of 
Indians waiting in the woods, leaving everywhere the same simple in- 
structions: “Be brave, stand firm, shoot straight!” 

At four o’clock in the afternoon the clear notes of the American cavalry 
bugles sounded through the deep woods. 

Harrison, after reconnoitering the British position for nearly an hour, 
had made a last-minute change of plans. Instead of attacking with his 
infantry he had decided on a cavalry charge. A scout had reported to 
him that the British army, instead of being drawn up in close order and 
supported by strong artillery emplacements, was scattered like skirmishers 
through the woods and might be dislodged and put to flight by a sudden 
and unexpected rush of horsemen. The decision was startling even to 
Harrison himself because it was a radical departure from Roman precept. 
“The measure was not sanctioned by anything I had seen or heard of, but 
I was fully convinced it would succeed. The American backwoodsmen 
ride better in the woods than any other people. A musket or rifle is no 
impediment.” | 

Harrison advanced with Colonel Johnson’s cavalry in front and with 
his two infantry divisions, Allen on the right and Desha on the left, both 
in ready supporting distance. Detecting the Indians in the great swamp 
at the far left of the American position, Desha changed front and faced 
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north, thereby preventing any flank operation by Oshawahnah’s braves. 
Johnson divided his regiment. He put the right battalion under the com- 
mand of his brother, Lieutenant Colonel James Johnson, and directed 
it against the front of the British position along the Thames. The other 
battalion he commanded in person against ‘Tecumseh’s Indians. 

The bugle was the signal for the cavalry charge. 

As James Johnson and his yelling Kentucky horsemen bore down 
through the woods and blazed with their rifles at the huddled groups of 
red-coated soldiers, the first British line gave way. ‘That was all Procter 
had been waiting for. He heard the Kentuckians shout, “Remember the 
River Raisin! Remember the River Raisin!” His carriage was ready and 
waiting in the rear of the British position. Completely unmanned, he 
tushed back to it, jumped in and whipped away toward Moraviantown 
and the distant security of Burlington Heights. The carriage and much 
of his baggage were captured by energetic American pursuers, but he 
saved himself. Shunned and humiliated, he made good his desire to die 
a natural death far from the bloody scene and many years after. 

If they had not been so mishandled and unnerved by their commander, 
it would be difficult to believe that the indifferent men of Procter’s units 
belonged to the same army that in the same war exhibited, at Lundy’s 
Lane and New Orleans, examples of courage among the finest in all 
history. Indeed, there were many among them who were concerned over 
what might be thought of them back home in England when the melan- 
choly account of the battle was published in the London Times. When 
the first line recoiled on the second, only fifty took to their heels and 
ran after Procter. Most of them decided to stay. The six hundred who 
remained, finding that James Johnson’s cavalry had reached their rear 
and that the solid ranks of American infantry were right in front of them, 
surrendered. 

T’ecumseh’s resistance was much more protracted and stubborn. As 
Richard Johnson’s horsemen charged down they were met with a spirited 
fire. Johnson had organized twenty old Indian fighters into a body which, 
with a bit of waggery, was called “the Forlorn Hope.” It was a name ap- 
propriate to Borodino or Waterloo, but swashbuckling for a brush like 
the Thames. Colonel William Whitley, sixty-four years old but as tough 
a fighter as any young man in either army, commanded the Forlorn Hope. — 
Johnson himself, an intrepid congressman, rode with this forward ele- 
ment. Most of the saddles were quickly emptied by Indian bullets. A 
heavy fire delivered from the great swamp on the American left drove 
Desha back. ‘The Indians were starting to pour from the woods in pursuit 
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Johnson now dismounted his soldiers, the officers retaining their 
mounts, and began a steady advance against Tecumseh. At the edge of 
the woods the Americans fought impetuously and with a spirit that would 
have astonished officers like Hull and Winchester. Fifteen were killed, 
fifty wounded. 

All the while the battle roared in the woods the great voice of Te- 
cumseh could be heard between bursts of gunfire. He was rallying his 
men, telling them to stand firm, seeking to nullify the disheartening effect 
of Procter’s flight and the capture of the British soldiers on his immediate 
left. James Knaggs, of Johnson’s mounted men, could hear Tecumseh 
distinctly. “He yelled like a tiger, and urged his braves to the attack. We 
were then but a few yards apart.” 

Glimpses of ‘Tecumseh were caught by the Indians as he moved reck- 
lessly about the field and fired his rifle at the Americans. ‘The bandage 
was still tied around his arm wounded at the Chatham bridge. His 
head was bound with a white silk handkerchief, and a single feather was 
jauntily thrust into his hair. The brilliant coloring of the October trees 
and the flaming underbrush camouflaged the Indians, whose streaks of 
war paint merged with the crimson of the sumac, the deep maroon of 
the dogwood, the gold of the maple, the copper of the oak. Tecumseh 
in his somber buckskin could not be distinguished by the enemy from 
the ordinary warrior. Indeed, his garb was less ornate than many of his 
followers’. 

Fighting by his side, Naw Kaw saw him wounded again and again. Still 
moving toward the Americans, Tecumseh got well ahead of his front line 
in the deeper woods. Blood was pouring from his mouth, and he was 
dragging his rifle, but he had some ammunition left and kept loading 
and reloading and firing at the cavalrymen. His clothing was smeared 
with blood, but his confidence had not left him. He shouted to the 
Chippewa warriors in their own tongue to stand firm and the battle 
would be won. He staggered, weak from loss of blood. 

Billy Caldwell, fighting with his own company, glanced across and saw 
him weaving along the line and using his rifle as a staff. He called out, 
“Are you wounded?” Tecumseh answered, “T am shot.” A hole in the 
front of his buckskin shirt showed where a bullet had pierced his chest. 

Still he did not give up. abe re 
On the American side, stanch old Whitley saw an Indian right in front 
of him. He and the Indian fired at the same instant. Both fell dead. 
Colonel Johnson was on the ground, badly wounded early in the engage- 
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ment. He had seen an Indian rushing at him with uplifted tomahawk, 
had put a pistol ball through his forehead and then dropped unconscious 
from wounds. One of Johnson’s privates, David King, a lad of nineteen, 
saw a wattior in front of him and dropped him with his rifle. ‘The excited 
youth jumped into the air, shouting, “Whoop, by God! I have killed 
one damned yellow bugger!” 

The Indians’ ammunition was all gone. The warriors fought with their 
tomahawks. Gradually they yielded ground to the Americans and sought 
refuge in the great swamp. 

Suddenly the fighters on both sides realized they could hear Tecumseh’s 
voice no longer. The great chief was silent. From that moment to the 
present day there has never been one bit of certain, corroborated evidence 
about what had happened to him. 

The battle, begun late, ended in the early October darkness. Johnson’s 
men returned to their mounts. ‘They took a defensive position that night 
along the road near the river and did not patrol the ground over which 
the battle had been fought. Harrison was gratified by his triumph. He 
had defeated the British army that had besieged him twice at Fort Meigs. 
He had taken more than half its numbers prisoner and he started them off 
for Chillicothe and the Kentucky penitentiary at Frankfort. He had 
captured no Indians, but he had ended the Indian war. 


25 


Disappearance and Discovery 


1, THE BODY COULD NOT BE FOUND 


TECUMSEH passed into history behind a shroud of mystery. No one knows 
how he was killed, who killed him or where he lies buried, though as with 


other epic heroes, the search and research have been indefatigable. 


It was not that none saw him killed, but that nearly everyone in the 
American army saw him killed in an entirely different circumstance. ‘Then 
darkness settled over the battlefield, and in the morning when the officers 
and soldiers came to look for ‘Tecumseh’s body, it was nowhere to be 
found. 

The Indian whom Colonel Richard Mentor Johnson had shot was 


on the ground just as he had fallen, and soldiers had already cut long 


strips of skin from his thighs to fashion into razor strops. He was a tall 
man, larger than Tecumseh, with a darker complexion and black eyes. 
The Indian killed by David King was an ornately garbed chief who 
wore a fancy scarf—a Potawatomi whose raiment was much too rich for 
the Shawnee’s simpler tastes. 
Whitley was dead and could give no testimony. Many Indian bodies 
lay near his, none of them Tecumseh’s. There was nothing to prove that 


he might have killed one of them before he fell. 


In all, thirty-three Indian bodies were scattered through the woods. 
One was that of Tecumseh’s companion and brother-in-law Wasegoboah, 
the husband of T’ecumapease. . 

Harrison was summoned, went to the scene and encountered a soldier 
taking a strip of skin from the Indian Johnson had shot. He reprimanded 
the man sharply, but he was unable to identify the mutilated body as 
Tecumseh’s, nor could he find it elsewhere on the field. When he wrote 
his report of the battle he made no reference to Tecumseh’s death, be- 
cause he was not absolutely sure of it. On his return march to Detroit 


acy 
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he was continually alert, fearing Tecumseh might reassemble his Indians 
and ambush the American army. 

Oliver Hazard Perry went with Harrison to view the bodies, but the 
man who won the Northwest did not look on the man who lost it. The 
naval officer whose great victory recaptured the Great Lakes region for 
America and the Indian who died trying to save it for the red race met 
neither in battle nor in death. 

Old Simon Kenton was summoned and went over the battlefield look- 
ing at the dead Indians. He had known Tecumseh from youth to ma- 
turity, had attended Ohio councils where the chief’s oratorical powers 
were first demonstrated, and he said the soldiers were much mistaken to 
suppose the dead chief they had skinned was Tecumseh. He thought 
the Indians might have substituted another body and carried ‘Tecumseh’s 
away. 

Tecumseh’s boyhood friend Anthony Shane was called, the half-breed 
Shawnee who ever fought against him but knew him intimately. Of 
the Indians who lay near Colonel Whitley he noted that the one far- 
thest off was of Tecumseh’s size but was not he. This body, too, had 
been mutilated by souvenir hunters. There was no Indian lying close by 
Whitley’s body, though he had been seen to shoot a man down at close 
range just as he met his own death. | 

Millowner Arnold went to the battlefield with a group of Ontario 
farmers in the early morning after the engagement and began to bury 
the dead. With them was a lad named Andrew Fleming, who told about 
it. Neither of the chiefs whose bodies were being flayed was Tecumseh. 
Soldiers at work on that gruesome job explained their purpose. Told 
by Fleming that they did not have the right man, one of them said: “I 
guess when we get back to Kentucky they will not know his skin from 
Tecumseh’s.” 

A Long Knife was scraping a lower jawbone which he said was the 
chief's. Arnold declared it was a squaw’s killed at Moraviantown after 
the battle. There many of the Christian Delawares believed that the 
coming of the Americans meant the massacre of Gnadenhutten would be 
repeated. Some squaws threw their children into the Thames and 
drowned them to keep them out of American hands. 

King went to the field the next morning saying, “If the yaller devil 
has any knives, I want them.” He found the warrior he had killed, his 
left breast pierced with a ball, and King got his knives. 

Of the many stories about Tecumseh’s body, only one has an authentic 
ring—that of an American officer, Major Thomas Rowland. His words 
indicate that he saw it on the late afternoon of the battle, before dark- 
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ess settled over the field. On October g he wrote the following from 
Arnold’s mill: 


... There was something so majestic, so dignified, and yet so mild, 
in his countenance as he lay stretched on the ground, where a few minutes 
before he rallied his men to the fight, that while gazing on him with ad- 
miration and pity, I forgot he was a savage. He had such a countenance 
as I shall never forget. He had received a wound in the arm, and had it 
bound up, before he received the mortal wound. . . . The British say he 
compelled them to fight. 


That bandage on the wound received at Chatham would be a good 
mark of identification. But the time when Rowland saw the body, taken 
with his description, was even more conclusive. 

The legend that Colonel Johnson had shot Tecumseh with his pistol 
was fostered for political purposes. As time went on and he grew ac- 
‘customed to its repetition, it became a conviction with Johnson himself. 
The fiction had to be defended as truth and proved a good springboard 
to political ambition. It got him elected Vice-President in 1837. 

So the Thames made a Vice-President before the Tippecanoe made a 
President. 

One clinching bit of evidence proves that neither the Indian killed 
by Johnson nor the one slain by King was Tecumseh. Neither had marks 
of the hip fracture which Tecumseh had sustained during the buffalo 
hunt in his youth nor of his slightly bent leg. 

The best surmise is that Colonel Whitley killed Tecumseh at the in- 
stant he met death himself, and the best support for it is the simple fact 
that the body of the Indian he killed had vanished by the next morning. 

If Whitley did not do it, then Tecumseh must have been struck by a 
random bullet. 

The first positive information in the United States that he was dead 
came in a news story from Quebec which said that Lady Prevost had given 
mourning garments to his sister, who had called on her. She must have 
been Nehaaeemo, who had married George Ironsides and lived in Am- 
herstburg. ) 


2. THE INDIANS TELL OF THE BURIAL 


For many years the taciturn Indians contributed to the mystery of Te- 
cumseh’s death by claiming no knowledge of what had happened to their 
leader and, when questioned, answering merely that he was “gone.” At 
the peace conference at Greenville in 1814 they pointed upward when 
they said this. 
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As the years passed the Indian story emerged. Naw Kaw, Shabbona, — 
Black Hawk, Noonday and others told how in the dead of night Te- © 
cumseh’s faithful little band went over the battlefield examining the © 
bodies until they found the chief’s. A bullet had passed through his heart. 
His skull had been crushed by a gun butt. Otherwise his body was not | 
mutilated. They lifted it carefully and carried it four or five miles away _ 


before they buried it in an unmarked grave. 


Many skeletons have been found—in garrets, in fields turned by the | 
plow, in Indian burial grounds—and declared to be ‘Tecumseh’s, but none | 
has shown the proper proportions, the hip fracture or other identifying © 
details, or had the silver medal of King George III buried with it. This — 
medal which ‘Tecumseh wore at his death has never been recovered and | 


must have been interred with him. 


Legends have been legion—that ‘Tecumseh went beyond the Mississippi | 
and returned at times to his beloved Wabash; that a constant vigil was | 
kept by his followers and their sons over his secret grave; that his deep, | 


melodious voice might be heard in the autumn wind at sunset, calling 


on the tribes to rise again and expel the white encroachers on the lands © 


of their fathers. 


All the claims, stories, legends and myths are unconscious tribute to 


the greatness of ‘Tecumseh. 

The Thames River winds leisurely through the Ontario farms, a country 
of great fertility and beauty, closely resembling the richly cultivated lands 
of Ohio on the opposite shore of Lake Erie. The village of ‘Thamesville 
has grown on the site where Procter camped with his disheartened army 


on the night before his soldiers fired their one futile volley at the charg- _ 
ing Kentucky cavalry. Three miles east, where the river makes a wide | 
bend and is skirted by the roadway, a marker commemorates that here | 
the battle was fought and here Tecumseh fell. The country, now sparsely 
wooded, stretches away in level meadows and grainland to Lake St. Clair — 
to the west, Lake Huron to the north and Lake Erie to the south and | 


east. 
Somewhere here the greatest of Indians lies buried. 


Perhaps it is a satisfaction and consolation, even to Americans, that — 


he rests among a people who in his lifetime honored him. 


3. THE RED MEN GO WEST 


The transportation of the tribes beyond the Mississippi, which Te- 


cumseh had forecast in his orations, soon began, and was continued for 
half a century or more. 
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The Ottawa, who left in 1836 and 1837, were described as “nothing 
but vagrants and drunkards—made so by contact with the whites. . . .” 

Before the War between the States, the Miami were persuaded to 
abrogate their treaty, by which they were to receive an annuity forever, 
in exchange for a gross sum of $221,000 payable in twenty-six annual in- 
stallments. ‘The last payment was made in 1881 when each of the remain- 
ing 311 members received $700. ‘Then this famous nation of northern In- 
diana and northwestern Ohio passed forever. 

The Mississinewa Indians,.“ragged men and nearly naked women and 
children,” were taken by boat to Westport, near Kansas City, and in a 
bitter December windstorm blowing from the plains “were huddled upon 
the shore of a strange land, without food or friends.” 

Few incidents could have been more pathetic than the departure in 
1843 of the Wyandot, who loved their Ohio lands and languished, sick- 
ened and died elsewhere. ‘They were assembled on shipboard and trans- 
ported down the Ohio. They were leaving the country where for ages 
their council fires had burned bright and other tribes had paid them 
homage. Now the forests were gone, the plow turned the sod and great 
cities grew along the lakes and streams. ‘The majestic Ohio River swept 
onward and they passed down its current. The guns fired a salute as 
they reached Harrison’s grave at North Bend. On nearing the Indiana 
line they crowded along the deck rail and looked back toward the beauti- 
ful rolling country, one of the fairest sections of the world, which they 
would see no more. Wyandot campfires would never again burn on the 
Ohio meadows. The vessel was halted as the dejected, destitute remnant 
of one of the greatest of the Indian nations had its last view of home. 
Then as the ship resumed its progress, an old chief stepped out from 
the crowd, raised his two arms to the heavens and cried, “Farewell, Ohio, 
land of the brave!” 

Had he listened carefully in the winds blowing down from the north, 
he might have caught the echo of Tecumseh’s mighty, sonorous voice, 
when at Fort Meigs thirty years before he had looked forward to this 
moment and in a heartbroken cry called out, “My poor Indians! My 
poor Indians! Oh, what will become of my Indians?” 

Tecumseh’s little band of intimates scattered after his death. Billy 
Caldwell was one of the early settlers of Chicago, where he became a 
justice of the peace. He always talked of Tecumseh as the greatest mili- 
tary leader of his time. 

Shabbona and Caldwell were disappointed with the British after the 
Treaty of Ghent, became cordial to the Americans and buried the hatchet 
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forever. They remained lifelong friends. Shabbona returned to De Kalb 
County, Illinois, obtained more land and restlessly moved back and forth 
between the Potawatomi in Kansas and his home in Illinois. During his 
absence his land was arbitrarily sold by the government commissioners 
to others, though it had been awarded to him by the Treaty of Prairie 
du Chien. Treaty rights did not take precedence over law when it came 
to dealing with Indians. ‘The old warrior, deeply distressed and in penury, 
shed tears. The new owners cursed him for cutting some saplings for 
poles. He had to live out the balance of his life, which had always been 
unsettled after the glorious days with Tecumseh, on a small patch with 
the assistance of friends. The grandnephew of Pontiac and the aide of 
Tecumseh, rulers of empires, had scarcely a plot on which to lay his 
head. In 1859, in poverty and wretchedness, he died. 

Black Hawk almost alone maintained his hostility to the whites. 
When he began his prairie war, Shabbona rebuffed him and gave the 
whites warning. 

Naw Kaw and Four Legs returned to be chiefs with the Winnebagos 
and grow old in uneventful days of peace. Caleb Atwater, who met them 
when he was with ‘Tecumseh on the visit to the Iroquois in 1809, en- 
countered them again in 1829 at the Treaty of Prairie du Chien, where, 
full of memories, they told how they had helped carry ‘Tecumseh’s body 
away. Naw Kaw querulously complained that the accounts of the great 
chief never mentioned them except as “the two Winnebagos who always 
accompanied Tecumseh.” 

The Prophet went to Kansas. He grew fat and sedentary, and only his 
imagination could roam. He spun yarns about the past, in most of which 
he played the hero’s role. George Catlin, the artist, said of him: “There 
is no doubt he has been a very shrewd and influential man, but circum- 
stances have destroyed him....” He died in Wyandotte County, Kansas, 
in 1837. 

In seomitice of ‘Tecumseh the British government after the War of 
1812 awarded small pensions to the Prophet and Tecumseh’s son, 
Pugeshashenwa. 


4. TECUMSEH DISCOVERED BY THE WHITES 


Tecumseh was discovered as a great American even by the generation 
that fought him so bitterly. 

As the borderland moved westward and the years gave perspective, the 
whites were able to see that his career had been not vicious and predatory, 
but noble and inspiring; that he possessed in full measure those very 
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qualities they treasured most in their own national heroes—patriotism, 
steadfastness to a cause, integrity, truthfulness, a chivalrous and even com- 
passionate bearing toward those who were weaker. The “yaller devil” 
David King thought he shot at the Thames River became in the course 
of two decades the idol of the passing frontier. 

Three years after Tecumseh’s death Indiana became a state, with Cory- 
don the temporary capital while a commission looked for a permanent 
site. ‘That of the present city of Indianapolis won by a single vote over 
the White River bluffs sixteen miles south. The proposal was made, and 
might have been followed to advantage, that the new capital be named 
Tecumseh. This suggestion came in a letter to the Indiana Centinel at 
Vincennes, published December 2, 1820, only seven years after ‘Tecumseh 
was killed. 


Every schoolboy in the Union now knows that Tecumseh was a great 
man. He was truly great—and his greatness was his own, unassisted by 
science or the aids of education. As a statesman, a warrior and a patriot, 
take him all in all, we shall not look upon his like again. 


If Indiana could claim Tecumseh, and it could because of his affection 
for its lands and rivers, the Hoosiers might have ranked him with justice 
as their outstanding man in capacity and purpose. But the legislature 
did not accept the proposal and chose a cumbersome name instead, half 
aboriginal in reference, half Greek in derivation. 

Tecumseh soon became an admired character in his native state of 
Ohio. Stories of his magnanimity were told, his oratory was recalled, his 
genius in battle recognized. Localities there and in West Virginia and 
Kentucky set up claims to be his birthplace. 


Seven cities warred for Homer being dead 
Who living had no roofe to shroud his head. 


One of the Ohioans who admired the red chief and listened with 
pleasure to the stories of his humane warfare was Charles Sherman of 
Lancaster, Ohio. When on February 8, 1820, his third son, a red-haired, 
red-faced boy, was born, he named him Tecumseh Sherman. Lloyd Lewis 
gives the reason in his biography, Sherman, Fighting Prophet: 


Like all settlers in the Northwest, Charles Sherman found his first years 
in the new land filled with talk about the Indian Tecumseh. The chief- 
tain was at once the despair and the hope of white civilians from Pitts- 
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burgh to the Mississippi River. If he should decree war the danger was 
appalling, for he held the tribes from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico in obedience to his call. If, however, the Indian war should begin, 
Tecumseh was the white man’s one hope that women and children and 
captives would escape massacre. Stately, serene, and humane, Shooting 
Star was recognized by all thoughtful settlers as a statesman rather than 
a savage.... White men felt an irresistible admiration for the great chief- 
tain who was attempting to hold his people’s land by diplomacy rather 
than by bloodshed. And when war did come in 1812 with the redskins 
scalping and burning across the Northwest, legends of ‘Tecumseh’s mag- 
nanimity and mercy grew in the log cabins. 


The greatest champion of the red race before ‘Tecumseh, Pontiac the 
Ottawa for a time imposed a sensational threat against the westward 
progress of white civilization. But he lacked the breadth of ‘Tecumseh’s 
vision. He was cruel and crafty; ‘Tecumseh, humane and forthright. His 
devotion to his own code was never so zealous or undeviating. Beside 
Tecumseh he grows small. Joseph Brandt was better schooled but a less 
vigorous personality than ‘Tecumseh. 

There have been outstanding Indian leaders since Tecumseh’s day. 
The Apache chiefs known so prominently in the Southwest, Cochise and 
Geronimo, were essentially fighters. ‘They wasted the white settlements. 
While Cochise in particular suffered grievances and burned for vengeance, 
his military talents did not approach those of the Shawnee. Geronimo’s 
recognition has been fairly ascribed to the “systematic and sensational 
advertising” of his opposition to the authorities. Neither possessed the 
elements of a great national leader. 

Sitting Bull, the noted Sioux, was a combination of warrior and medi- 
cine man, yet neither he nor his associate Crazy Horse had any such grand 
conception for their people as distinguished ‘Tecumseh. 

Some of Tecumseh’s resolute qualities could be seen in Chief Joseph, 
the extraordinary leader of the Nez Percés of the eastern Oregon and 
Washington country. His skillfully conducted retreat of more than a 
thousand miles, on which he was pursued by the American cavalry, has 
been compared, not without justice, to the retreat of Xenophon. Joseph 
—the name was bestowed by a missionary—combated gambling and drink- 
ing, which were still the main Indian vices in the later decades of the 
nineteenth century. He was a merciful man and he encouraged the edu- 
cation of Indian children. But he lived in an era long after the political 
influence of the Indians had passed and must remain more of a border 
insurgent than an epic hero of his race. 

The statement may still stand as truly as when it was made in the 1840s 
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by Henry Trumbull, the historian of the Indian wars: “Tecumseh was 
the most extraordinary Indian that has appeared in history.” 

From his antagonist Harrison came the most telling tribute to his 
greatness. Writing the War Department on August 7, 1811, when the 
Shawnee was deeply involved in his plans for Indian unity, Harrison said: 


The implicit obedience and respect which the followers of Tecumseh 
pay him is really astonishing and more than any other circumstance be- 
speaks him one of those uncommon geniuses, which spring up occasion- 
ally to produce revolutions and overturn the established order of things. 
If it were not for the vicinity of the United States, he would perhaps be 
the founder of an Empire that would rival in glory that of Mexico or 
Peru. No difficulties deter him. His activity and industry supply the want 
of letters. For four years he has been in constant motion. You see him 
today on the Wabash and in a short time you Hear of him on the shores 
of Lake Erie or Michigan, or on the banks of the Mississippi, and wher- 
ever he goes he makes an impression favorable to his purposes. 


He led little more than a handful of poorly armed people against a 
ereat nation and he won victories. He and Isaac Brock achieved the pres- 
ervation of Canada for the British Empire, though the loss of at least 
the western provinces to the United States had been looked to as an 
almost certain eventuality. 

Had Brock not fallen, had Perry not refused to recognize defeat on 
Lake Erie, who can say what course history might have taken? Could 
the Northwest have been secured by the British until the arrival of Well- 
ington’s soldiers from Spain? Could it have been held against the pressure 
of the Americans even after they came? There is no answer. ‘Tecumseh 
might have won a war and an empire for his own people with this help, 
and it might today, like Canada, remain separated from the American 
Republic. The Canadian system of eventual amalgamation would have 
prevailed, in place of the American system of transportation of the tribes 
to reservations and their maintenance as wards of the government. 

Alone,.T’ecumseh could have accomplished little more than scourging 
the settlements. He and his race were centuries behind their opponents, 
and it was part of his creed to cling to outworn ways and primitive 
weapons. He preached the use of the tomahawk, and the tomahawk 
could not compete with cannon. He could not force the tribes to coalesce 
and most of them were reluctant. Like the tomahawk, their tribal system 
belonged to the Stone Age. He could have maintained a state only under 
the protection of the Canadians and British. 

His death marked the end of his cause. At the peace negotiations in 
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Ghent the British insisted for a time on the creation of an Indian free 
state north of the Ohio as a buffer between the United States and 
Canada, but finally yielded. They could not support the claim under the 
principle either of status uti possidetis or of status ante bellum—pos- 
session now or the condition before the war. Had Tecumseh survived the 
British probably would have recognized that he would honor no peace 
terms which did not protect the tribes, and the negotiations would have 
become more protracted. It is conceivable they might have ended with 
Tecumseh governing a nominally independent country, although it would 
have been in fact a British protectorate. 

Tecumseh’s greatness rests not only on his military ability, though no 
other Indian did so much with so little against such heavy odds. It is in 
his conception of an Indian state and the tireless energy with which year 
after year he cast asidevall personal comforts and labored to create it. 
None can say it was the work of a visionary, because for a time he had a 
flash of realization, a taste of triumph. 

He had the judgment not to enter war until he had the support of the 
British armies, and he might reasonably have expected that such help 
and leadership would prove more effective than it did. 

But the Americans retained their hold on the Northwest and the Indian 
society had to give way. Now even the importance of the rivers, whose 
banks gave homes and whose currents gave highways to the red men, has 
passed. ‘The Tallapoosa and the Wabash that once bore the many canoes 
of the traveling Indians, flow on their solitary way, carrying on their broad 
surfaces an occasional barge or fisherman’s boat. The white race has 
other arteries of communication and transport. Only the names still tell 
that once these and the other great streams belonged to a race whose 
words were as melodious as the rippling waters along which they lived. 

They fought hard, suffered with stoicism, remembered their enemies, 
yet despite all this were innately a happy, wholesome people. Once, 
under ‘Tecumseh, they had a vision of glory. 
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NOTES 


THE AUTHOR has stated in the text the conclusions he drew from evidence gathered in 
much reading and much traveling on the Tecumseh trail. 

In the following notes the object has been not only to indicate sources on matters 
of consequence, controversy or natural inquiry, but also to provide the reader with some 
entertaining fringes of the Tecumseh story which, had they been included in the text, 
might have proved tangential and distracting. 

In order to relieve readers from a bristling succession of “superior” numbers scat- 
tered through the text, which would impair—or destroy—the effect of continuous 
narrative, brief headings have been employed in the notes to indicate their relation to 
the text. The notes will therefore stand independently and may be read after the text 
has been completed. 

Sources are listed under the names of the authors as they appear in the Bibliography. 


CHAPTER ONE 
GLIMPSE OF EMPIRE 


Kukewium—The word is Algonquian 
meaning “something to stand by.” It was 
usually a long spear with feathers at- 
tached. North American Review, April 
1827, 420. 

Tecumseh’s courtliness—Parton I, 222. 


CHAPTER TWO 
YOU SHALL AVENGE 


Tecumseh’s parents in Alabama—Pick- 
ett II, 241; F. S. Drake II, 310; Parton I, 
402; Cushman, 305. Cushman says both 
mother and father were born in Alabama. 
Thatcher (II, 184f.) thinks the mother 
was a Cherokee and returned to Cherokee 
rather than Creek relatives. Claiborne 
(Sam Dale), 128, says she was Creek, as 
do North American Review, April 1832, 
and many others. Her Creek nativity was 
well established by Tecumseh. 

The children of Puckeshinwa and Me- 
thoataske—Briefly identified, they were: 

Cheeseekau, a son, born about 1754, 


Tecumseh’s senior by fourteen years. He 
supervised Tecumseh’s early training, then 
returned to Alabama, where he had been 
born. Known as the “Shawnee warrior,” 
he had an intense hatred of the whites. 
He was in continual conflict with them 
until he was killed in action in 1792. 

Tecumapease, a daughter, probably 
born in Alabama, regarded by frontier 
whites as intelligent, poised and cultured. 
She reared Tecumseh and the younger 
children of the family after the departure 
of their mother. 

Sauwaseekau, a son, probably born on 
the journey from Alabama to Ohio. He 
was killed at the battle of Fallen Timbers. 

A daughter, born probably on the Sci- 
oto River in Ohio. She removed to the 
settlement the Shawnee established on 
Apple Creek in Perry County, southeast- 
ern Missouri. She passed much of her life 
in the New Madrid, Missouri, neighbor- 
hood. 

Tecumseh, born at Old Piqua in 1768. 

Nehaaeemo, a daughter, who married 
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George Ironsides, a Scotch trader who 
settled in the Maumee Valley. Oliver M. 
Spencer, who was taken prisoner by the 
Indians in 1792, spent his captivity in 
their home at Miamitown, which was 
later destroyed by General Harmar’s expe- 
dition. They moved to Amherstburg and 
founded the Ironsides family of Ontario. 
George Ironsides served as Tecumseh’s 
interpreter in Canada. 

Kumskaukau, a son. He lived obscurely 
and disappeared in the West. 

Laulewasika, the Prophet, born in the 
spring of 1775. 

This list has been compiled from the 
Fort Malden records at Amherstburg, On- 
tario, from the partial listing of Benjamin 
Drake, 62, and from scattered informa- 
tion pieced together into a family picture. 
It includes three daughters, while Drake 
and those who have followed his family 
record have named only one, Tecuma- 
pease, who married Wasegoboah, one of 
Tecumseh’s constant companions. Others 
of Tecumseh’s sisters clearly lived in Mis- 
souri and Ontario, although the name of 
the one who married the French-Canadian 
Francois Maisonville in Missouri cannot 
now be discovered. McKenney and Hall 
(I, 37) say Tecumseh was ten years older 
than the Prophet, but seven years is cor- 
rect. The Prophet’s birth date is clear; he 
was a posthumous son, born in 1775. The 
story that they were twins or two of trip- 
lets is not borne out. B. Drake says the 
Prophet and Kumskaukau were twins, 
which Randall (“Tecumseh’’) follows, 
but neither gives further information 
about Kumskaukau. 

Stephen Ruddell, Tecumseh’s foster 
brother, is the best authority for the date 
of Tecumseh’s birth. Stephen was born 
in Virginia on September 18, 1768. In 
later years he told his son, J. M. Ruddell, 
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that Tecumseh was just six months his 
senior. (Draper MSS) This establishes 
Tecumseh’s birth date as March 1768. 

Movement of Shawnee to Ohio—In 
1754, fourteen years before the birth of 
Tecumseh, the Shawnee were involved in 
another of their great migrations. Their 
new homesite had been occupied in the 
late 1740s by a detachment of Shawnee 
who made their way up the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers, battling the swift cur- 
rents of the early spring freshets. A little 
later others were paddling down the Ohio 
from Pennsylvania. By 1755 the last of 
the tribe had cleared that state. (Hecke- 
welder, 88) The story of the appearance 
of the Shawnee in 1748 or 1749 on this, 
the last of their several invasions of Ohio, 
has been preserved in the traditions of 
another Ohio tribe, the Wyandot. (Clark, 
36) A party of Wyandot camped at the 
mouth of the Scioto River saw a great 
fleet of canoes loaded with strange Indians 
coming slowly up the Ohio. 

“What nation are you?” called out the 
Wyandot chief. 

“Shawnee,” came back the answer. 

“Where bound for?” the Wyandot 
asked. 

“We do not know,” the Shawnee 
leader responded. ‘“We have been driven 
from one place to another. Many of our 
people have been killed. We decided to 
leave our last home down on the Missis- 
sippi and seek some other country.” 

“Come ashore,” said the Wyandot, not 
dreaming of the train of Ohio wars he 
was ushering in or of the truly martial 
character of these new people. “We will 
protect you. You can go up this stream 
and take possession of the country for 
your future homes.” 

It developed that the French, anxious 
to strengthen their Indian allies against 
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the British, had suggested to the Wyan- 
dot the acquisition of new tribes in the 
Ohio region, and this accounted for the 
invitation to the Shawnee vagrants. 

Puckeshinwa a chief—B. Drake, 61. 

Captain Thomas Bullit meets Pucke- 
shinwa—Dodge, 159. 

Tecumseh’s birthplace—The strongest 
evidence supports the Old Piqua site near 
the present Springfield over the claims 
that he was born either at Old Chilli- 
cothe, near Xenia, or the present city of 
Chillicothe on the Scioto River. His own 
testimony established Old Piqua, about 
which his early life centered. Benjamin 
Kelly, his foster brother, said Old Chilli- 
cothe (American Pioneer, February 1842), 
where Tecumseh was living when Kelly 
knew him. Considerably older than Te- 
cumseh, Kelly had little contact with him. 
In his late years the Prophet was quoted 
(McKenney and Hall I, 37) as saying his 
brother was born on the Scioto River. 
The incident of birth was not consequen- 
tial among the Indians. It ordinarily 
required about an hour and was not -re- 
corded, nor were birthplaces regarded as 
important to a nomadic tribe. The 
Prophet undoubtedly confused ‘Tecum- 
seh’s birth with that of another member 
of the family about which he had heard. 
The place of Pontiac’s birth, near Te- 
cumseh’s, is not known; it is often stated 
to be near the mouth of the Auglaize at 
Defiance, Ohio. 

Duncan McArthur wrote B. Drake: 
“When on the way from Greenville to 
Chillicothe, Tecumseh pointed out to us 
the place where he was born. It was.an 
old Shawnee town, on the northwest side 
of Mad River, about six miles below 
Springfield.” (B. Drake, 66) John John- 
ston, the Ohio Indian agent who knew 
Tecumseh, gave the same location, which 
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Randall, Lossing (Field Book, 188n.), 
Galbreath, Francis S. Drake and others 
have accepted. These sources are all cited 
by Rust, 413, to dispute the Old Chilli- 
cothe claim, which was supported chiefly 
by Galloway. Howe, 287, gives Old Piqua 
as the birthplace. After both the available 
information and the territory have been 
examined, it seems conclusive that Te- 
cumseh was born at Old Piqua on the 
Mad River near Springfield. 

There are legends about the birth of 
Tecumseh in other sections, one or two 
of which should be noted. Bayles, 6s5off., 
tells the tradition of his family that Te- 
cumseh was born in 1779 at a camp in 
the forks of Quarry Run, Kentucky, his 
mother being Mary Bayles, a captive 
white, his father an Indian chief. The 
mother is supposed to have escaped with 
the child when he was two and then mar- 
ried Andrew Ice in 1782. The half-breed 
lad is said to have lived with them until 
he was fourteen, then to have gone to the 
Indians and become Tecumseh. There is 
no evidence to link the child with the 
later chief. 

McWhorter, 75, says Tecumseh was 
born on Hacker’s Creek in what is now 
West Virginia when his parents were on 
an excursion in that region. The unsup- 
ported claim rests on a statement Tecum- 
seh was supposed to have made to a Miss 
Mitchell when he was passing through 
the region in his travels. 

Tecumseh’s name—The original form, 
Tecumthe, signified merely a crossing 
over. Mooney, 681, inquired of Professor 
A. S. Gatchet, a well-known philologist 
of the last century, for an interpretation 
of the name. Gatchet gave the words it 
was derived from, which are shown in the 
text. With its allegorical background, the 
name indicates its owner belongs to the 
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round-footed or claw-footed animals, such 
as panther, lion or even raccoon. ‘Tecum- 
seh belonged to the clan of manetuwi 
msipessi. Manetuwi means miraculous, 
while msipessi is a combination of two 
words, msi, great, and pishwi or pessti, 
meaning cat. “Great cat” suggests an 
American lion or panther; thus the name 
might be translated into “miraculous 
panther lying in wait,” or “crouching 
panther,” which is a fair allegorical con- 
notation, although no such specific ani- 
mal as the panther is named. 

Add to this the first portion of the 
name, signifying miraculous, and it might 
imply a miraculous panther, lion, raccoon 
or other round-footed or claw-footed 
beast. The transition from the stage of 
“miraculous panther” to “celestial tiger,” 
which the professor suggested as a general 
effect, and hence to a “meteor” or “‘shoot- 
ing star’’ seemed simple to an imaginative 
race that moved from mundane to heav- 
enly imagery in their daily thinking. 

Old Piqua—When the site was visited 
by the writer in late March 1955, the 
traces of the Indian path could be clearly 
detected. 

After the Shawnee were expelled from 
Old Piqua the white pioneers built a town 
on the same site and named it West Bos- 
ton. It had its stockade not far from 
where the Shawnee palisade had stood. 
A gnarled apple tree, probably more than 
a century old, still marks the location of 
one of the white men’s orchards. It had 
its gristmill, post office, blacksmith shop 
and trading post. The log houses of many 
settlers lined its mud streets. It vied with 
Springfield to be the principal town of 
Clark County, Ohio. When the selection 
of the county seat came to be made, it 
lost to Springfield by a single vote. Then 
the decline began. Its graveyard became 
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overgrown. Eventually the abandoned 
houses decayed and disappeared. The 
thickets re-covered the hills. West Boston 
went the way of Old Piqua. 

Shawnee wanderings and Indian tribes 
of the Northwest—An excellent account 
of the Shawnee migrations is found in 
Brinton; also Swanton (Southeastern In- 
dians), 184f.; Lossing (History) I, 18; Ran- 
dall (““Tecumseh”’), 424; B. Drake, 12ff.; 
Hatch, 89ff.; Donehoo, 178ff.; Dodge, 
19f.; Force, 16. 

Iroquois repulse—Beckwith (History), 
3ff. 

Battle of the grasshopper—B. Drake, 
15ff. 

Shawnee character—Hatch described 
the Shawnee, whom he fought against, 
with admiration: “They were truly noble 
specimens of their race, universally of fine 
athletic forms, and light complexions, 
none more so, and none appeared their 
equal, unless it was their tribal relatives, 
the Ottoways who adjoined them. The 
warriors of these tribes were the finest 
looking Indians I ever saw, and were truly 
noble specimens of the human family.” 
pp. 92f. 

The Shawnee vocabulary bore a marked 
resemblance to those of the Miami, the 
Delawares and the Illinois. (Force, 40) 
The pioneer settlers found Shawnee easier 
to master than some of the other dialects. 
William Penn commented that it was 
“soft, yet narrow’ and, further, that “one 
word serveth in the place of three.” 

Locations of tribes—In Ohio the 
Shawnee settled among their Algonquian 
kinsmen. Of the estimated half-million 
Indians living in the United States when 
the white man arrived, probably half were 
Algonquian. The other great Indian fam- 
ily east of the Mississippi was the Iroquois. 
By 1800 many tribes had shifted and 
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numerous others had been obliterated, 
but the population remained fairly con- 
stant. At the opening of the nineteenth 
century the important Algonquian tribes 
of the Northwest lake country were the 
Shawnee, Delawares, Miami and the Ot- 
tawa, depleted by the wars of Pontiac, the 
Illinois, Kickapoo, Potawatomi and Ojib- 


way or Chippewa, the Winnebagos, Me- 


nominee and the Sauk and Foxes. The 
Wea and Piankashaw, branches of the 
Miami in Indiana, were rated as separate 
tribes. The Delawares, originally the Leni- 
Lenape when they occupied the banks of 
the Delaware River, after which the white 
men named them, had been pressed back 
from New Jersey and Pennsylvania by 
both the Iroquois and the whites. They 
occupied the valley of the Muskingum 
River in eastern Ohio and the White 
River valley of east-central Indiana, where 
they preserved only a semblance of their 
former strength and prestige. They were 
looked on as the progenitors of all the 
Algonquian tribes and because of their 
old standing were given seniority at the 
councils. Like the Shawnee, to whom 
they were closely related, they were of 
light color. 

The principal Iroquoian tribe in the 
Northwest Territory was the Wyandot, a 
remnant of the former Huron. The 
Mingo, also of Iroquois stock, a branch of 
the Cayuga, lived in extreme eastern 
Ohio, while the Seneca, also Iroquoian, 
extended along the southeastern end of 
Lake Erie. The Iroquois League, the Five 
Nations, consisted of the Seneca, Mo- 
hawk, Oneida, Onondaga and Cayuga, 
with their center in the Finger Lake re- 
gion of New York. To these in 1713 was 
added a sixth nation, the Tuscarawa. 

Cornstalk’s War—Withers, 212f.; N. 
Wood, 183ff.; Captain John Stuart 
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quoted, Dodge, 144; Colonel Benjamin 
Wilson quoted, B. Drake, 46. 

Methoataske and Tecumseh find Puc- 
keshinwa dying—The account and quota- 
tions are from ““The Infant Tecumseh,” 
Canadian Magazine, August 1824. 

Shabbona quotation on Tecumseh’s 
hatred—S. Robinson, 31. 

Tecumseh’s statement about flesh 
crawling—B. Drake, 230. 

Murder of Cornstalk—Sources same as 
in Cornstalk’s War. Taylor (Monuments), 
28, says, “It always has been and always 
will be considered one of the most inex- 
cusable and unfortunate murders in the 
history of our contact with the red race.” 


CHAPTER THREE 
THE MOLDING 


Old Chillicothe—The term Chillicothe 
meant a collection of huts or a town. 
M. E. Martin, 273, says the Shawnee had 
six well-known Chillicothes in Ohio in 
addition to the present city of that name, 
which is not on the site of any of the 
original villages. An editorial note by 
John S. Williams in American Pioneer, 
June 1842, states: “These valleys were 
favorites with the aboriginees [sic] also, 
in each of which they built their che-le- 
co-the, which is understood to be an In- 
dian name, signifying town or city.”” Cited 
by Galloway (Daniel Boone), 263. 

Richard Sparks’s captivity — Ellet, 
153ff.; Claiborne (Mississippi), 221n.; 
Draper MSS. Draper puts Sparks’s capture 
in 1764, apparently too early, as he would 
have been eight years older than Tecum- 
seh and not his playmate and most cer- 
tainly not a playmate of the Prophet, who 
would have been sixteen years his junior. 

Boone captivity and adoption—Hill, 
162; Siebert, 48f.; Brady, 131ff.; Albach, 
196; American Pioneer, May 1842; Cot- 
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terill (Pioneer Kentucky), 136; Shetrone, 
374: 

Kenton runs gantlet—Collins, 382f.; 
McFarland, 18f.; T. J. Brown, 483ff.; 
Shetrone, 374. 

Shawnee schools—B. Drake, 68; Os- 
kinson, 227f.; Draper MSS; Galloway 
(Old Chillicothe), 122f.; Collier, 106f.; 
Flint, 131. 

Golden rule—Galloway (op. cit.), 178. 

Tecumseh’s generosity — McKenney 
and Hall I, 49; B. Drake, 225; Oskinson, 
228. 

Shawnee football and wrestling—Bur- 
net, 68f.; Kenton, 285. 

Bowman’s attack on Old Chillicothe— 
Collins, 412; Dodge, 235ff.; Siebert, 59; 
unsigned article, “Bowman’s Expedition 
Against Chillicothe,” OA&HSP XIX, 
446f. 

Shawnee go to Missouri—Ibid.; Houck, 
po iri 

Capture of Stephen Ruddell—Dodge, 
338f.; Siebert, 60; Randall (“Tecum- 
seh’), 495f. 

Ruddell’s papers—Before his death on 
October 12, 1845, Ruddell gave his papers 
to a man whom his son described as “a 
little lawyer” named Lewis Masqueries, 
with a view to having them published. 
The lawyer went east, grew dissipated and 
allowed the papers to disappear. (Draper 
MSS) Thus was lost probably the best 
fund of information about the career of 
the most noted of Indian chiefs, which 
might have answered many questions now 
clouded with uncertainty. 

When Benjamin Drake, an early biog- 
rapher of Tecumseh, was conducting his 
research, which he began in 1821, Rud- 
dell supplied him with a relatively short 
manuscript—a faithful account as Rud- 
dell understood the facts, but subject to 
much further clarification. 
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Ruddell, reporting what he heard said 
around the village, gave two bits of in- 
formation that must be regarded as apoc- 
typhal. One was the statement, accepted 
and handed down also by Ohio Indian 
Agent John Johnston, that Tecumseh, the 
Prophet and Kumskaukau were triplets. 
Triplets were rarities among the Indians, 
with whom even twins were so extraor- 
dinary as to be looked on with supersti- 
tious dread. ‘Triplets and twins were 
portents, usually of impending disaster, 
but since they showed that the Great 
Spirit was taking extraordinary cognizance 
of the birth, it was possible He might 
intend greatness for one of the children. 
If the triplets story was circulated during 
Tecumseh’s lifetime, he never recognized 
it. His bearing toward the Prophet was 
invariably that of an elder brother. The 
Shawnee attitude respecting twins or trip- 
lets was much like that of the lioness in 
the Aesop fable when there was rivalry 
among the beasts over which bore the 
most progeny. Asked how many children 
she bore, the lioness replied, “Only one. 
But that one is a lion.” 

Ruddell also reported that a meteor 
flashed across the sky at the time of Te- 
cumseh’s birth. The aggregate of the 
portents he heard of savors of the stories 
of rivers running uphill at the time of the 
birth of Gautama Buddha or the remark- 
able harbingers at the virgin birth of De- 
kanawida, the spiritual associate of Hia- 
watha in the creation of the Iroquois 
confederation. They mark the epic stat- 
ure accorded Tecumseh by the tribes. 

The memorandum given to B. Drake 
and passed on to Draper may be found in 
Galloway (Old Chillicothe), 128. 

Clark destroys Old Piqua—Dodge, 
242ff.; Howe, 87; Randall (“Ohio Cen- 
tennial’”’), 129; Abraham Thomas quot- 
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ed, Dodge, 246. Randall (““Tecumseh’’), 


431, says of the destruction of Old Piqua: 
“He [Tecumseh] witnessed the de- 
struction of his pretty city and the ripen- 
ing crops, a havoc brought to his people 
by the invading forces of the pale face. 
His intense Indian nature was aroused. 
The bitterest and most irradical hatred of 
the white man took possession of his 
whole being. As Hannibal swore eternal 
enmity to the Romans, so Tecumseh, 
amid the ashes of his home, vowed im- 
placable vengeance upon the colonists.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 


TECUMSEH IN THE 
REVOLUTION 


McKee, Elliott and the Girtys—Knapp, 
sof.; Siebert, 57; Durrett, 30n.; Young 
(Blue Licks), 152f.; Banta, 230f.; Los- 
sing (Field Book), 45n. The first exploit 
of Simon, James and George Girty was 
the capture at the site of Cincinnati of a 
flotilla under Colonel David Rogers going 
up the Ohio from St. Louis to Pittsburgh. 
The Girtys headed 170 Wyandot and 
killed forty of the fifty white boatmen. 
They obtained a rich haul, then joined 
Caldwell. 

During the Revolution the British and 
Indians maintained a ferryboat on the 
Ohio to facilitate raids into Kentucky. 
Cotterill (Pioneer Kentucky), 129. It was 
made of buffalo hides and timbers and was 
hidden in the bushes when not in service. 

Gnadenhutten massacre — Shetrone, 
380f.; Clarke, 69; H. H. Jackson, 320ff.; 
Knapp, 51; Gipson, 8f. 

Bryant’s Station and Blue Licks—Cist, 
236ff.; Randall (“Tecumseh”), 433; Dra- 
per cites letters of P. M. Waters and 
Thomas H. Waters as proof of Tecum- 
seh’s presence on Bryant’s Station cam- 
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paign; Durrett, 31f.; Siebert, 64; Young 
(Blue Licks), 131. 

Tecumseh runs at first battle—McKen- 
ney and Hall I, 37; B. Drake, 68; Randall 
(op. cit.), 434. 

Clark’s 1786 campaign—Justin Win- 
sor (The Western Movement), 345, says 
of this expedition: ‘Clark, now but a 
shadow of his former self, could not con- 
trol his men, and with an exhausted com- 
missariat, and having accomplished noth- 
ing in proportion to the outlay which had 
been incurred, he turned back with a 
disorganized rabble. His disgrace was in 
some measure offset when Colonel Logan, 
with five hundred mounted riflemen, by 
way of diverting the savages from retalia- 
tory movements, slipped hastily among 
them and disconcerted them by the ra- 
pidity of his havoc.” ‘This was the action 
in which Tecumseh first appeared as a 
warrior and ran from the field. 

Torture of flatboat prisoner—B. Drake, 
68f.; Randall (op. cit.), 434; McKenney 
and Hall I, 39; Gurd, 45; Lossing (Field 
Book), 40, on menace to river navigation; 
N. Wood, 321. 

The scene of the torture cannot be lo- 
cated precisely. Draper sees a possible 
connection with the Pennsylvania Gazette 
story August 20, 1792, telling of the 
Shawnee burning prisoners—a reprint of 
a Kentucky Gazette story of July 21, 
1792. This is too late a date for the Te- 
cumseh incident, for he would then have 
been twenty-four. It probably occurred 
in 1785 or 1786. Boats were seized so 
frequently that they rarely received news 
attention. 

Moluntha killed by McGary—Ranck, 
53. McGary brained Moluntha, an un- 
armed captive, with an ax. McGary was 
court-martialed and found guilty but was 
never punished. 
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Captain Thomas Bryan meeting Black- 
fish—Turner, 90ff. 
Blackfish killed by a woman—G. F. 
Robinson, 184. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
THE MARAUDER 


Buffalo hunt—B. Drake, 69f.; Draper 
MSS; Randall (“Tecumseh”), 435. 

Harmar campaign—Hatch, 148; B. 
Drake, 70, says ‘Tecumseh did not partici- 
pate in the campaign against Harmar, 
being absent from Ohio, but he misdates 
Tecumseh’s journey to the Creeks, which 
followed his service against Harmar. Los- 
sing (Field Book), 4off. Niles’ Register, 
April 16, 1814, says he fought in almost 
every battle against the Americans from 
Harmar’s defeat to the battle of the 
Thames. 

Seizure of cattle from Carpenter—sS. P. 
Hildreth, 301ff. 

Campaign against St. Clair—Draper 
MSS; Lossing (Field Book), 46ff. Los- 
sing gives a picture (p. 5on.) of St. Clair 
as a tavern keeper in Westmoreland 
County, Pennsylvania, in penury, without 
even a bushel of oats or a lock of hay. He 
received a pension from the federal gov- 
emmment of sixty dollars a month during 
the last two years of his life. 

_ Tecumseh fights McClellan—B. Drake, 
71£.; Shane MS, cited by Drake, 72; Gal- 
loway (Old Chillicothe), 128. 

Kenton and Calvin attack Tecumseh— 
Collins, 438f.; B. Drake, 72ff.; Ruddell’s 
statement, B. Drake, 75. 

Withers, 408ff., tells of an attack led 
by Tecumseh on the household of John 
Waggoner, on Hacker’s Creek, West Vir- 
ginia, which is so out of character and of 
such a date that it cannot be accepted as 
accurate, although it is sometimes cited 
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as his first exploit. According to the story 
Tecumseh shot Waggoner from ambush 
while his companions tomahawked and 
scalped his wife and three youngest chil- 
dren. ‘Three other children, two girls and 
a boy, were carried back to Ohio. The 
timing of the story in May 1792, when 
Tecumseh was either in or en route to 
Tennessee, makes it most unlikely that he 
could have taken prisoners back to Ohio. 

The story is discredited on two other 
counts, the first, that the section set up 
claims in later years that Tecumseh was 
born there—he was not—and the second, 
that he passed through the community on 
one of his journeys, was well received and 
talked in friendly vein with the white 
residents. ‘That would not have been 
likely had he led a brutal massacre of 
infants. On this trip Tecumseh is sup- 
posed to have lost his pipe. After a long 
search his followers finally abandoned it. 
Almost a century later a stone pipe of 
“strange and peculiar workmanship” was 
plowed up on Jesse’s Run and was pro- 
claimed to be the Shawnee chief’s. 

Trip to Tennessee—This is a revision 
of the chronology of Tecumseh’s activi- 
ties as given by Drake and followed by 
many others. B. Drake, 7of., puts Te- 
cumseh’s trip to visit Cheeseekau in 1787- 
1788 and is unable to fit the events into 
the history of Indian attacks in ‘Tennessee. 
Of the engagement in which Cheeseekau 
was killed he says it was the attack on a 
fort “the name and position of which 
were not known to our informant.” 

J. P. Brown, 270f., gives a description 
of Tecumseh’s visit and, like B. Drake, 
places the attack on the fort in 1788. He 
says it was an unnamed fort believed to 
be Bledsoe’s. ‘The writer has followed in- 
stead the chronology suggested as likely 
by Draper. This places Tecumseh’s fight 
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with McClellan at Big Rock in December 


1791 instead of December 1792. Then, 
after fighting Kenton, he headed south 
and participated with the Creeks in the 
war on the whites which culminated in 
the attack on Buchanan’s Station on Sep- 
tember 30, 1792. This seems the proper 
order of events because it allows for Te- 
cumseh’s participation in the campaign 
against Harmar and St. Clair and his re- 
turn in time for the resistance to Wayne. 
It also explains his selection to succeed 
Cheeseekau as the leader of the Shawnee 
contingent, which would have been more 
likely when he was twenty-four than 
twenty. In addition, the engagements 
fought by the two brothers, from the de- 
scriptions available, seem to be clearly 
those of 1792 rather than of 1788. 

Attack on Ziegler’s Station—Ramsey, 
563. 

Attack on Buchanan’s Station—“‘Little 
Swivel,” Putnam, 395; Philadelphia Gen- 
eral Advertiser, November 22 and 24, 
1792; Ramsey, 566f. ‘The General Adver- 
tiser story told of the death of the “Shaw- 
nee Warrior.’ Draper first identified the 
quotation with Cheeseekau. Ramsey, 
567, gives the name Kiachatalee to the 
“daring half-breed warrior of Running 
Water Town” who was mortally wounded 
trying to fire the blockhouse. Apparently 
he and the “Shawnee warrior” of the 
General Advertiser are the same _ indi- 
vidual. 

Cheeseekau’s words before death—N. 
Wood, 322; Gurd, 59. 

Attacks on whites in South—B. Drake, 
70; N. Wood, 322; Randall (“Tecum- 
seh’), 436. 

Return route to Ohio—Ibid.; B. Drake, 
vii 
Surprised by Kenton on Paint Creek— 
B. Drake, 76ff.; Collins, 440f. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


THE CHIEF OF THE 
BEAUTIFUL RIVER 


Little Turtle seeks conciliation—Los- 
sing (Field Book), 53n.; sketch of Little 
Turtle, Esarey (Messages) I, 240; Love, 
115f. 

Long Knives—Clarke, 89, says the 
term was first used by the Indians to de- 
scribe the Highland broadswords carried 
by some of General Wolfe’s soldiers in 
the army that captured Quebec. It came 
to be applied to the Americans and, by 
the western Indians, to the Virginians 
who crossed the mountains. 

Blue Jacket calls Little Turtle coward— 
Love, 122. 

Attack on Fort Recovery convoy—B. 
Drake, 80f.; Esarey (Messages) I, 240; 
Lossing (Field Book), 52; F. E. Wilson, 
7; Boyd, 2756. 

Battle of Fallen Timbers—Lossing 
(op. cit.), 53f.; Boyd, 291f.; ‘Tecumseh’s 
part, Randall (“Tecumseh”), 447; Fin- 
ley, 185; F. E. Wilson, 9. 

Tecumseh’s anger at British closing 
Fort Miami—North American Review, 
April 1827. 

Treaty of Greenville—Randall (‘“Te- 
cumseh’’), 453; F. E. Wilson, 11f.; Boyd, 
305f. 

Incident at Barrett home—Finley, 185. 

Tecumseh’s abstinence—Most contem- 
poraries agree on this. James Galloway 
told B. Drake that he saw Tecumseh in- 
toxicated on one occasion when he was 
quite young and that was the only in- 
stance. The United States Journal said, 
“He prided himself on his temperance 
and truth, and maintained through his 
whole career an uncommon reputation 
among his countrymen for both virtues.” 

Becomes a chief—B. Drake, 83. -In- 
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gersoll, 167, points out, “Rank among 
Indians is a hierarchy infallible through 
every grade, which family influence or 
personal solicitation cannot change, but 
desert alone arranges and maintains.” 

Deer hunt contest—Howe, 83; B. 
Drake, 83. 

Tecumseh and Rebecca Galloway— 
Dills, 261f., gives sketches of James Gal- 
loway and other Galloway families (p. 
269) and of Tecumseh’s suit and offer of 
fifty broaches of silver if Rebecca would 
marry him. This is the earliest published 
story found of the romance. Galloway 
(Revolutionary Soldier), 372ff., tells of 
the settlement of James Galloway with 
his daughter, Rebecca, who was William’s 
grandmother, and gives a more detailed 
account of her instruction of ‘Tecumseh. 
He was in error in saying Tecumseh used 
excellent English in his orations, reflect- 
ing Rebecca’s careful teaching. The ora- 
tions always were in Shawnee. The grand- 
son gives a further account of the romance 
in Old Chillicothe and brings out (p. 
123) Tecumseh’s interest in the Book of 
Exodus and in the character of Hamlet. 
B. Drake makes no mention of the love 
for the white girl, but it is referred to by 
Randall and others. 

Marriage — Tribal gossip centered 
around Tecumseh’s marital affairs. There 
was a story that he acquired a wife and 
children in the Creek country, which An- 
thony Shane explained by saying that 
overtures for marriage were made to him 
there but he did not want to be encum- 
bered with a wife. Thatcher’s conclusion 
(p. 185) was that he “adapted his mattri- 
monial life to the practices of the sect of 
Shakers,” implying that he practiced cel- 
ibacy. Draper stated that he married 
from tribal necessity and the entreaties of 
friends, more than from choice. Shane, 
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cited by Randall (“Tecumseh”), 458, 
said that while he was in what is now 
Indiana he was living with a beautiful 
woman. He brought her a fine turkey one 
day and invited his friends in to dine. 
During the meal he noticed some feathers 
still on the bird. He said nothing until 
his friends had departed. Then he col- 
lected a bundle of farewell presents, 
handed them to the woman and showed 
her to the door. Shane, who was not with 
the Shawnee at this period, seems to have 
acquired a great deal of unreliable infor- 
mation, for he also had Tecumseh marry- 
ing a Shawnee named White Wing and 
living with her five years before he di- 
vorced her. 

Council at Urbana in 1799—B. Drake, 
84; Randall (op. cit.), 458. 

Cass on Tecumseh oratory—B. Drake, 
2286. 

Thomas Herrod murder—Mason, 656; 
B. Drake, 84; Randall (op. cit.), 458. 

Chillicothe council—Mason, 656; B. 
Drake, 85; Randall (op. cit.), 459; Rust, 
418. The appearance of the pioneers who 
attended the council may be seen from 
the description of the Ohio frontiersmen 
in the 1800s given by King, 174f. The 
better classes wore buckskin trousers, 
hunting shirt, leather belt and a scabbard 
for the big knife. Both caps and hats 
were worn, and their moccasins were 
made of dressed deerskin. Their outfit 
was not complete without gun, toma- 
hawk, powder horn and shot pouch. They 
often came near starving and lived on 
game without bread or salt for long pe- 
riods. Their drinks were described as sage 
bohea, crossvine, spice and sassafras tea. 

McDonald on Chillicothe council— 
B. Drake, 85. 

Harrison calls Indians ‘‘depraved 
wretches’’—Dawson, 9. 
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Harrison calls Miami ‘‘miserable, 
| drunken” —McAfee, 58. 
Liquor consumed by whites—Goodrich 
and Tuttle, 589. 

Harrison can tell distant tribesmen— 
Dawson, 9. 

Social diseases—Clark, 228. 

Quotation from William James—W. 
| James, 289. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

A VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS 

Beginning of preaching — Thatcher, 
—=6«438ff.; influence of Shakers, Randall 
_ (“Tecumseh”), 462; Galloway (Old Chil- 
_licothe), 142; Draper MSS; Prophet’s 
_ own story of conversion from McNemar 
report, Lebanon Society of Shakers, in 
MacLean (“Shaker Mission”), 221f.; 
| yision, Lossing (Field Book), 189. 
| Death of Change of Feathers—B. 
_ Drake, 87; Mason, 649; Thatcher, 190. 
_ Sincerity of Prophet—Goebel, 110; 
_ Lewis Cass in North American Review, 
April 1826. 
___ Cass probably knew the Prophet as well 
as any white man did and saw him repeat- 
edly after the War of 1812. In this article 
he found nothing of the humbug in him. 

“His character has not been well under- 

stood. He is shrewd, and sagacious, and 
| well qualified to acquire an influence over 
those about him. We are inclined to 
think, that at the commencement of his 
career, he was a fanatic . . . who believed 
the doctrines he professed and inculcated. 
This practical conquest of the imagina- 
tion over the reason is not very rare, even 
in civilized life; and there is a singular 
feature in the system of Indian education, 
by which its occurrence is encouraged and 
promoted. Subsequent events in life are 
materially affected by this process, and 
vivid impressions are formed, which are 
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never eradicated. This result is produced 
by a system of watching and fasting, vig- 
orous, painful and long continued. .. . 
The guardian Manitou finally appears in 
a dream, assuming the shape of some ani- 
mal, and is ever after during life the object 
of adoration. The real or imaginary quali- 
ties of the animal indicate the character, 
and the proper business in life of the 
dreamer. If it is an eagle, he must be a 
warrior; if a wolf, a hunter; and if a turkey 
buzzard, a prophet or physician. 

“Tt is probable that the opinions of the 
Shawnee Prophet, in mature age, were 
materially affected by this hallucination, 
and that when he began his career, he 
was as much the dupe of his own feelings, 
as were any of his hearers. His conduct 
was certainly incompatible with any ra- 
tional policy and of the immense numbers 
who from time to time assembled at 
Greenville, and elsewhere, to hear his 
rhapsodies, many perished from hunger.” 

Origin of name “Open Door’—Mac- 
Leod, 517n. 

Kentucky Revival of 1800—MacLean 
(“Society of Shakers”), 34f. 

Shakers on Pacific Coast—Blair IJ, 273. 

Shaker tenets—Andrews, 646; Mac- 
Lean (op. cit.), 72f. 

Prophet’s code—Taylor (“The Ohio 
Indians”), 86, tells of the crimes ordi- 
narily punished by the Ohio tribes—mur- 
der, treason, adultery and witchcraft: If 
the gens of the murderer did not com- 
pensate or right the wrong, it was the duty 
of the victim’s nearest relatives to avenge 
it. Theft was punished by twofold resti- 
tution, witchcraft by death. Treason con- 
sisted of disclosing secret medicine prepa- 
rations as well as giving information to an 
enemy. For the first offense of adultery a 
woman had her hair cropped, for repeated 
offenses her left ear cut off. 
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Prophet’s story of creation—Thatcher, 
197. 

Prophet reincarnation of Manabozho— 
Mooney, 675. 

Shakers visit Prophet—-McNemar jour- 
nal, MacLean (“Shaker Mission”), 221f. 

Mobs threaten when Shakers give food 
—Galloway (Old Chillicothe), 149. 

Harrison requests miracles — Esarey 
(Messages) I, 183. 

Eclipse—Universities set up observa- 
tories in the Middle West, Devans, 196ff. 

Prophet’s actions—Mason, 666; Cock- 
rum, 245; Eggleston and Seelye, 121. 

Pumpkins and _hailstones—Dawson, 
981; J. P. Brown, 475; Tomes, 17; Los- 
sing (Field Book), 189n. 

Two days of darkness—Mooney, 675. 

Flame of eternal life—Ibid. 

F. Drake, 27f., discusses the Indians’ 
familiarity with miracles: “A mammoth 
bull jumping over the Great Lakes; a 
grape-vine carrying a whole tribe across 
the Mississippi; an eagle’s wings produc- 
ing the phenomenon of thunder, or its 
flashing eyes that of lightning; men step- 
ping in viewless tracts up the blue arch of 
heaven; the rainbow made a baldric; a 
little boy catching the sun’s beams in a 
snare; hawks rescuing shipwrecked mari- 
ners from an angry ocean and carrying 
them up a steep ascent in leathern bags; 
these, and a plain event of last year’s oc- 
currence, are related by the chiefs with 
equal gravity, and expected to claim an 
equal share of belief and historic atten- 
tion. Where so much is pure mythologic 
dross, or requires to be put in the crucible 
of allegory, there appears to be little room 
for fact... .” 

Spread of religion—Catlin II, 117; 
Mooney, 678f. E. James, 191f.; Esarey 
(History), 415. 
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Influence of earlier prophets—Hecke- 
welder, 291ff.; Mooney, 663; Hodge, 309, 
382ff., 546; Thatcher, 85, 181, 189. 

Jefferson on Prophet—Jefferson Corre- 
spondence X, 171, cited by B. Drake, 
210f. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
THE PURGE 

“Drowned in flood of whisky’’—Gip- 
son, 18; Harrison on whisky consumption, 
Dawson, 10. 

Prophet preaching at Muncie—Gip- 
son, 392. 

Persecution of Delawares—Ibid., 402f.; 
Thatcher, 197; R. Hildreth, 39. 

Heathen corn festival—Gipson, 358. 

Man should live until teeth wear out— 
Heckewelder, 229; B. Drake, 88; Dunn 
(Indiana and Indians), 61. ‘Teteboxti 
signed the Delawares treaty in 1804 with 
Harrison, ceding southern Indiana land. 
Billy Patterson was his nephew. 

Sentencing of Teteboxti and others— 
Gipson, 411f. 

Prophet finds Wyandot “witches’— 
Hosmer, 25. 

Purge in Missouri—Houck I, 220. 

Tecumseh opposes Prophet—Thatcher, 
199; Randall (“Tecumseh”), 462; Oskin- 
son, 121; United States Journal, April 
1839. 


CHAPTER NINE 
SUNSET YEARS IN OHIO 

Indian murders by whites—Mason, 
660f. 

Springfield Council—Hatch, 97; Ran- 
dall (““Tecumseh’”), 465; B. Drake, 98f. 
Drake errs in dating the council in 1807. 

Tecumseh rejects pipe —Ibid. 99; © 
Hatch, 98; Dr. Hunt quoted, B. Drake, 
99, 228. : 
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Prince reports on Kickapoo—Esarey 


(Messages) I, 223. 

Shane serves eviction notice—B. Drake, 
92f.; Griswold, 191. 

Tecumseh’s statement to Shane—Ibid. 
Mooney, 684, says Tecumseh was “‘trem- 
bling with excitement” when he rose to 
address Shane. 

Duncan McArthur—Atwater (History), 
406. 

Greenville meeting—Letter of James 
T. Worthington, son of Thomas Worth- 
ington, to B. Drake, April 7, 1840. 
Worthington wrote: “Genl. McArthur 
& my father were sent as Commissioners 
to treat with the Indians . . . and it is 
useless to conceal the fact that they were 
completely duped by them as to the ob- 
ject of the assemblage wch they were 
made to believe merely a religious meet- 
ing.” It now appears the judgment of the 
father was better than that of the son. 

Commissioners’ report—B. Drake, 94f. 

Chillicothe council—T. S. Hindes 
quoted, American Pioneer I, 328 (1842); 
Turner II, 102; B. Drake, 97. J. Worth- 
ington wrote to Drake that Tecumseh 
stayed in his father’s house about a week, 
would sometimes visit the town but al- 
ways returned at night. While he was 
absent the other chiefs would talk to Mrs. 
Worthington in broken English. (Siberell 
in Ross County pamphlet) Randall 
(“Tecumseh”), 465, says of Tecumseh’s 
three-hour speech, “It was the impetuous 
utterances of a burdened and sensitive 
soul,” and, “It was one of the greatest 
speeches from the lips of a savage.”” Mayor 
Fulton quoted, B. Drake, 97. 

Wells accuses British—Esarey (Mes- 
sages) I, 242. 

Harrison to Dearborn—Ibid., 243. 

“Dark and bloody councils’”—lIbid., 
249; B. Drake, 102. 
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“Bad birds” —Esarey (op. cit.) I, 251. 
Harrison thinks Indians unreliable— 
“Harrison to Secty of War Feb. 18, 
1808,” Ibid., 84. 


CHAPTER TEN 


THE RECRUITER VISITS 
THE TRIBES 


Prophet visits Detroit and Malden 
1808—Farney papers, extracts in Fort 
Malden files. 

Removal to Tippecanoe—Claus at 
Amherstburg to Selby, Indian Depart- 
ment officer, May 3, 1808, Farney papers, 
Randall (“Tecumseh”), 466; B. Drake, 
103. Mooney, 684, Banta, 210, and 
others point out the site had been a fa- 
vorite one with the Indians. - 

Begins visits to tribes—Hatch, 206; 
Broadstone, 28; B. Drake, 103. 

Tecumseh at Méississinewa towns— 
Ibid. 

Delawares protest to Prophet—Ibid. 

Conner inspects Prophet’s Town— 
Ibid., 111; Dawson, 103. Esarey (Mes- 
sages) I, 118n., says Conner was born 
while his parents were Shawnee prisoners 
and was retained when they were re- 
leased about 1775. In adult years he be- 
came an Indian trader. 

Billy Caldwell—Lectures by Wailham 
Hickling, 1877, in Draper MSS. 

Visit with Potawatomi, Sauk and 
Foxes—A. B. Copely in Michigan Pioneer 
Historical Collections XIV, 259, cited 
Draper MSS; Eggleston, 175. 

Winnebagos and Menominee—Beck- 
with (Indians), 139n.; Randall (“Tecum- 
seh’), 472: 

Council Oak at Attica—Amenican 
Guide Series (Indiana), 485, places the 
council under an oak tree at 206 Perry 
Street. 

Description of Kickapoo—Letter of 
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Colonel Williams, Jan. 3, 1776, from 
Boonesborough, James Hall, Sketches of 
the West, cited, Beckwith (History), 162. 

Rejected by Miami—Hosmer, 18. 

Recognized by Ottawa — Canadian 
Monthly, December 1824, 102; Draper 
MSS. 

W yandot induced—Hosmer, 17; Ran- 
dall (“Tecumseh”), 472; Howe II, 102. 

Meeting with the Osage—De Lome’s 
unpublished manuscript, which has not 
been located, is mentioned by Cockrum, 
313, who is generally accurate. 

Execution of Leatherlips—Thatcher, 
447f.; Taylor (“Ohio Indians’), 14f.; 
Shetrone, 437; B. Drake, 118; Eggleston, 
173. 

Visit to the Iroquois—Atwater (His- 
tory), 431; Randall (“Tecumseh’’), 471. 
The war belt Tecumseh carried was pos- 
sibly the Wyandot, which was in circula- 
tion, but more likely the Shawnee. Stone, 
299, says Red Jacket, when in Washing- 
ton, told the Secretary of War, February 
13, 1810, that the British had sent a war 
belt among the Indians ‘‘to poison their 
minds, and make them break faith with 
you.” The British had no war belt in cir- 
culation. Tecumseh on his first visit to 
Malden carried the Shawnees belt and cir- 
culated it among the British agents and 
officers. 

Tecumseh’s travels—While there are 
different references to Tecumseh’s travels 
with his party on ponies, he journeyed 
much on foot. Broadstone, 18, said his 
travels were made entirely by canoe or on 
foot. MacLeod, 432, contrasts his per- 
sonal visits with the use of emissaries by 
Pontiac. 

CHAPTER ELEVEN 
HARRISON HUNGERS FOR LAND 

Cleaves dissects Harrison’s letters— 

Cleaves, 354n. 
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Allusions to past generals—He said 
that if a subordinate, not he, won the 
battle of the Thames, then “history must 
be corrected. Lalius must be substituted 
for Scipio Africanus, Labienus for Julius 
Caesar .. . Murat and Umbridge for Na- 
poleon and Wellington.” Harrison papers. 

Darneille retraction—Goebel, 63; Har- 
rison quoted on retraction, Esarey (Mes- 
sages) I, 195. 

“Combat with a Hydra’’—Letters to 
Thames committee, September 29, 1835, 
Harrison papers. 

Intemperance in regular army—Solo- 
mon Van Rensselaer, with whom Harri- 
son served under Wayne, said (Bonney 
II, 132f.) at Albany, July 2, 1840, “Hab- 
its of dissipation were acquired by many 
of the officers. .. . Harrison, though of an 
age peculiarly weak against such tempta- 
tions, was strengthened to successful re- 
sistance by an unquenchable thirst for 
knowledge.” Scott, 31, said “the old ofh- 
cers had, very generally, sunk into either 
sloth, ignorance or habits of intemperate 
drinking.”’ Specific examples were numer- 
ous. 

Grouseland—H. M. Smith, 260. A de- 
scription of each room as restored has 
been published by the Francis Vigo 
Chapter, D.A.R. Roose, 18ff., tells that 
Harrison made trips over the portion of 
his territory inhabited by the whites and 
journeyed frequently to Louisville. En 
route he often stopped in the Indiana 
county that now bears his name. The re- 
served scholar was a lonely man among 
the Indiana pioneers. The plaintive turn 
in his character appeared on visits to the 
home of his good friend Edward Smith, 
who lived near Lanesville with his three 
sons and six daughters. When Harrison 
arrived, one of the daughters, Jenny, 
would sing the governor’s favorite song, a 
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mournful refrain called “The Pastoral 
Elegy.” 


Sweet Corydon’s notes are all o’er, 
Now lonely he sleeps in the clay, 
His cheek blown with roses no more 
Since death called his spirit away. 


O Corydon! hear the sad cries 
Of Caroline plaintive and slow; 
O Spirit look down from the skies 
And pity the mourner below. ... 


The querulous notes affected Harrison 
so deeply that when he came to influence 
the selection of the first capital of Indiana, 
he caused it to be situated at Jenny’s town 
and to be called Corydon. 

Title to Northwest lands—Royce, 
249ff.; Goebel, 104; Billington, 273f. 
Billington says Harrison’s “avaricious de- 
sire for Indian lands was tempered by 
neither sympathy nor humanitarianism.” 
Randall (“Tecumseh”), 438; B. Drake, 
231f.; Hanna, 158f. 

Public land sales—As a congressional 
delegate Harrison introduced the bill for 
the system of public land sales at two 
dollars an acre, with extended payment 
time. Harrison papers. 

Profits from sales—North American 
Review April 1827, p. 394, quoted the 
British writer Buchanan and conceded he 
was truthful enough “‘to elude the charge 
of deliberate falsehood.” 

Brant defends Indian titles—Royce, 
251; Randall (““Tecumseh”), 436. 

Secretary Knox letter quoted—Royce, 
zs: 

Supreme Court affirms Indian land 
rights—John Marshall, 412f. 

Marshall’s decision says of the Chero- 
kee: ‘They have been uniformly treated 
as a state from the settlement of our 
country. The numerous treaties made 
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with them by the United States recognize 
them as a people capable of maintaining 
the relations of peace and war, of being 
responsible in their political character for 
any violation of their engagements, or for 
any aggression committed on the citizens 
of the United States by any individual of 
their community. Laws have been en- 
acted in the spirit of these treaties. The 
acts of our government plainly recognize 
the Cherokee nation as a state, and the 
courts are bound by those acts.” He held, 
however, that the relations between the 
tribes and the United States were not 
those of foreign nations but were marked 
by peculiar distinctions existing nowhere 
else. The Indian territory was a part of 
the United States, and the tribes had no 
rights of independent intercourse with 
foreign nations. Congress established this 
principle in 1781. Winsor (Westward 
Movement), 268; B. Drake, 231. 

Indians’ misunderstanding of perma- 
nent sales—Clark, 224. 

Cowen quotation—Cowen, 145. 

Harrison says Jefferson wants villages 
formed—HEsarey (Messages) I, 526. 

Jefferson on agriculture—Jefferson to 
Harrison, Feb. 27, 1803, cited by Dawson, 
36; Esarey (op. cit.) I, 71. 

Jefferson wants trading houses—Mes- 
sage to Congress, Jan. 18, 1803, J. D. 
Richardson I, 352. 

Advice to run Indians into debt—Esa- 
rey (op. cit.) I, 71. 

Chief gives back money at Greenville— 
Park, 217. 

Jefferson wrote with map close— 
Green, 107. 

Jefferson says “‘crisis is pressing’’—Let- 
ter of Feb. 27, 1803; Dawson, 36; Esarey 
(Messages) I, 71. 

John Quincy Adams on Indian rights— 
Clark, 221ff. 
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The point made by Adams yields in 
validity to that of Benjamin Drake (p. 
232): “If the Indians had been in a 
nomadic instead of a hunter state, and in 
summer had driven their flocks to the 
Allegheny Mountains—in winter to the 
banks of the Wabash and Tennessee 
rivers, it could scarcely be denied that 
each tribe would have had an interest in 
the whole region between, and as much 
right as any other tribe to be heard on the 
question of sale. The Indians were not 
shepherds, wandering with their flocks of 
sheep and cattle in quest of new pastures, 
but hunters, roaming after deer and bison, 
and changing their location, as the pur- 
suit from year to year, or from age to age, 
might require. We do not perceive a dif- 
ference in principle in the two cases; and 
while we admit the difficulty of acquiring 
their territory on the plan of ‘Tecumseh, 
we feel bound also to admit, that as far 
as its preservation to themselves was 
concerned, his was the only effective 
method.” 

Treaties with Kaskaskias, Sauk and 
Foxes—Billington, 273. 

Harrison says his land policy was just— 
Annals of Congress I, 1016. 

The Crane on land ownership—Barce 
(“Tecumseh’s Confederacy”), 136. 

A glimpse into Harrison’s thinking 
about the self-sufficiency and destiny of 
the United States is obtained from his 
message to the Indiana legislature Sep- 
tember 27, 1808: 

“.. . Possessing within her own bosom 
all the comforts, conveniences, and many 
of the luxuries of life, America should be 
as independent of foreign labor as she is 
of foreign government. Like the country 
of Confucius, she might form a world to 
herself. From Europe we have nothing to 
learn that is worth the least risk to ac- 
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quire... . The adoption of her manners 
could add nothing to our happiness, and 
being inconsistent with the simplicity of 
republicanism might gradually undermine 
the fair fabrick of our government. And 
who can tell but that a wise and bene- 
ficent Providence might have ordained 
the present suspension of intercourse [the 
Embargo] to wean us from the contam- 
inating influence of foreign manners and 
opinions, that we might transmit our re- 
publican institutions in a pure and unsul- 
lied stream to the latest generations?” 
Esarey (Messages) I, 309. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
THE TREATY OF FORT WAYNE 


Prophet requests liquor sales stopped— 
Esarey (Messages) I, 299. 

Report on Prophet's visit—Ibid., 302. 

Supplies sent to Tippecanoe—lIbid., 
321f. 

Jefferson asks liquor sales be stopped— 
Ibid., 327f. 

Jefferson’s farewell to chiefs—Ibid., 
328n.; Dawson, 113. 

Plot by Prophet reported—Randall 
(“Tecumseh”), 467; Esarey (op. cit.) I, 
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Wells wants Indians starved—lIbid., 
355- 

Indians grateful for “full belly”—Ibid. 

Eustis wants titles extinguished—lIbid., 
356. 

Suggests seizure’ of Tecumseh and 
Prophet—lIbid. 

Negotiations of Treaty of Fort Wayne 
—lIbid., 358ff.; Goebel, 97£.; Billington, 
275f.; Griswold, 183f. 

Topinabee says “we want the whisky” 
—North American Review, April 1827, 
P. 405. 

Dismissal of William Wells—Writing 
the Secretary of War December 3, 1809, 
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Harrison told of Wells’s knowledge of the 
Indian character and language and his 
great industry. “With them, however, 
were unfortunately blended a disposition 
for intrigue and for the accumulation of 
property which perhaps was not always 
under the government of the most rigid 
tules of justice. . . . I have heard that the 
late Secretary of War [Henry Dearborn] 
became convinced that his expenditure of 
the public money was not always made 
for the public benefit and that this was 
the cause of his dismission.” Esarey (op. 
cit.) I, 3936. 

Harrison said he knew that if Wells 
was not employed both he and Little 
Turtle would do everything possible to 
defeat the treaty. Wells was made an 
interpreter. Of Wells and the Turtle 
Harrison added: “. . . Their influence is 
very limited, but they possess much talent 
for intrigue and are so well acquainted 
with the Indian character as to be able 
to do a great deal of mischief by working 
on the suspicious prejudices and supersti- 
tious disposition of those who dislike 
them most. A subordinate station where 
he would not have the disposal of money 
is the only one for which I would recom- 
mend him.” 

_ Harrison “mellows them with wine” — 
Ibid., 370. 

Knife play after treaty—Barce (“Con- 
federacy”), 161. 

Harrison reports on treaties—Esarey 
(op. cit.) I, 388f. 

Celebration at Vincennes—Barce (op. 
cit.), 164. 

Treaties with Wea and Kickapoo tribes 
—Esarey (op. cit.) I, 76f.; Barce (op. cit.), 
165. 

- The Journal of the Fort Wayne nego- 
tiations was published in 1910 by J. L. 
Heineman of Connersville, Indiana, and 
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full credit was given to him by Esarey 
when he reprinted it in his Messages, the 
source of this chapter’s information from 
the journal. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
TECUMSEH AND HARRISON 


Athletic contests more warlike—Ran- 
dall (““Tecumseh’’), 466. 

Harrison on losing families—Esarey 
(Messages) I, 417. 

Brouillette and Dubois at Prophet’s 
Town—Ibid. 

Winamac reports—Ibid., 433. 

“Defection of Wyandot”—Ibid., 423. 

Plot for massacre—Ibid. Plots for sud- 
den attacks on Vincennes, St. Louis and 
other western towns were reported by 
Wells and later by a Wea chief. There 
was little if any basis for either report, 
since ‘Tecumseh at this period knew he 
did not possess the strength for open hos- 
tilities. Possibly the same rumor was 
picked up by Wells, or it may have been 
originated by him and reached the Wea 
later. 

“Footsteps of Pontiac’’—Ibid., 424. 

Treaty for salt supply—On June 7, 
1803, Harrison procured a tract four 
miles square at a salt spring in southeast- 
ern Illinois, plus other small parcels for 
the location of taverns on the road be- 
tween Vincennes and Kaskaskia. In pay- 
ment he contracted to deliver 150 bushels 
of salt each year to the near-by tribes. 
Dunn (Indiana and Indians), 7sf. 

Tecumseh burns Harrison’s letter— 
Johnston to Harrison, June 24, 1810, 
Esarey (op. cit.) I, 430. 

Johnston wishes Shawnee gone—lIbid. 

Harrison says blue coats numerous— 
Ibid., 447. 

“Prophet’s schemes blasted’’—Ibid., 


450. 
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“Moses of the family”—Ibid., 456. 

Prophet asked to show land ownership 
—Dillon, 441. 

Barron at Prophet’s Town—Ibid., 
441f.; H. M. Smith, 264f.; Beard, 30f. 

Tecumseh’s speech to Barron—Esarey 
(Messages) I, 456. 

Floyd sees canoes—Webster, 268, says 
Tecumseh had 400 warriors. 

Cass says Tecumseh had ghost writer— 
Lewis Cass in North American Review, 
April 1826: “In the division of labor 
among the Indians, the composition and 
delivery of speeches are not often en- 
trusted to the same person. In all im- 
portant questions, the Chiefs previously 
assemble and prepare the speech, which 
is to be delivered. And here the influence 
of talent and authority is exerted and felt. 
But the public delivery of the speech 
is a mere act of memory on the part 
of the orator. The addresses, for which 
Tecumthe has had credit, were prepared 
principally by Walk-in-the-Water, the 
Grey-eyed-man, and Isadore, three Wy- 
andot chiefs; and the celebrated remon- 
strance to Proctor [sic] against his evacu- 
ation of the country, upon the Detroit 
River . . . was thus prepared in the house 
of Mrs. Walker, a respectable half-Wy- 
andot woman, upon whose authority we 
state the fact. Tecumthe was not an able 
composer of speeches. . . . He was some- 
times confused, and generally tedious and 
circumlocutory.” 

This article was written when Cass was 
trying to discredit John Dunn Hunter’s 
book containing a speech by Tecumseh to 
the Osage. While unsigned, it was freely 
attributed to Cass without his denial. It 
is in obvious error. None of the Wyandot 
chiefs was in contact with Tecumseh dur- 
ing his first orations in Ohio. None ac- 
companied him on his southern trips, on 
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which he made his greatest speeches, nor 
was he attended by any at Vincennes. 
His spontaneous remarks were often elo- 
quent, showing that, contrary to Cass’s 
opinion, he possessed great powers of 
imagination and fluent speech. Mrs. Wal- 
ker’s testimony is not impressive. Un- 
questionably Tecumseh sought ideas, and 
he may have talked with some Wyandot 
at Mrs. Walker’s house. Cass made nu- 
merous points in an effort to prove the 
Hunter book was a hoax but failed. 

Exchange about side arms—H. Mar- 
shall, 486, questions the appropriateness 
of Harrison’s use of pistols. 

Gibson—Wioollen, 11. 

“The Great Spirit is my father’— 
Draper MSS. Draper refers to the eye- 
witness Jones, who heard the conversa- 
tion. O. H. Smith, 228; Lossing (Field 
Book), 192. 

Tecumseh’s address to Harrison—The 
principal text used is from the official 
copy of the oration in Vol. XLI, James 
Madison papers. Some modifications 
have been made to correct the poor trans- 
lation without altering the meaning. 
Other sources consulted include Dillon, 
442ff.; Moore, 101f.; Thatcher, 234f.; 
Harvey, 153f.; H. Marshall, 482; Parton 
II, 404; Oskinson, 130f.; Dawson, 150f. 

Harrison says Shawnee were Georgians 
—R. Hildreth, 48; H. Marshall, 483. 

Harrison evasive—lIbid. 

Agitation when Tecumseh denounces 
Harrison—Webster, 269; Dillon, 445; 
Lossing (Field Book), 192f. 

Winamac—References to a Potawa- 
tomi chief of this name, often with 
different spellings, occur through the 
Tecumseh-Harrison story and baffle the 
reader because he appears on opposite 
sides. Hodge, 956, says there appears to 
have been a reconciliation after the Vin- 
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cennes council because Winamac was 
fighting on the side of the Prophet at 
Tippecanoe. Many writers have taken 
this view. Winamac, a Potawatomi, be- 
sieged Fort Wayne after the fall of De- 
troit and was killed there by the Shawnee 
Logan. Obviously two Potawatomi chiefs 
are involved, although one of them may 
have shifted sides.. The confusion existed 
at an early day; Thatcher said Winamac 
visited Washington after the war and 
was always friendly with the Americans 
but was accused of fighting with the 
Prophet at Tippecanoe. According to 
Thatcher, 214, he was by no means con- 
victed of that charge. Esarey (Messages), 
427n., says there seem to have been two 
Winamacs, the one killed by Logan and 
the other who died in 1821, the date also 
given by Thatcher. 

Pushes Harrison off bench—Draper 
MSS; Webster, 268. 

Harrison’s term ending—Dillon, 446. 

Harrison’s report on meeting—Esarey 
(Messages) I, 457f. 

Dead Chief's visit—Thatcher, 200f. 

Shaker quoted on meeting—Dunn (In- 
dians), 84. 

Harrison addresses legislature—Quota- 
tions, Dillon, 448f. 

Indiana census figures, 1810—Moore, 
78; Goodrich and Tuttle, 142. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE BRITISH RESTRAIN 
TECUMSEH 


Harrison charges British interference— 
Esarey (Messages) I, 417, 424. 

Craig counts Indians no factor—Craig 
to Gore, May 11, 1808, Indian Affairs, 
Archives of Canada. Craig had written 
Gore December 1, 1807, when the Leop- 
ard-Chesapeake incident was urgent be- 
fore the two nations: “Amongst the 
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means of defense the Indians may prove 
useful. Of this the Americans at Detroit 
are particularly apprehensive and for the 
purpose of intimidating them a Proclama- 
tion has issued, threatening the most se- 
vere retaliation on their wives and children 
residing in the United States if they 
should join the British standard. This 
measure Of the American government is 
said to have shaken their resolution, and 
I must add that I have received informa- 
tion, on which I think I can depend, that 
we ought not to trust too much to Indian 
assistance in that quarter.” 

Harrison fears Napoleon—Harrison to 
Colonel De Lassus at St. Louis, March 5, 
1803, Harrison papers. 

Craig fears French—Craig to Gore, 
May 11, 1808, Indian Affairs, Archives of 
Canada. 

Craig was guided in 1808 by a general 
statement of policy laid down by Castle- 
reagh, April 8, 1809: ‘Under the unde- 
fined relation with the United States, I 
entirely concur in your position, that at- 
tention must be kept up to conciliate the 
Indian Tribes upon the following prin- 
ciple; that if in a contest they are not 
employed to act with us, they will be 
engaged to act against us, and that we are 
to consider not so much their uses as 
allies, as their destructiveness if enemies. 
... Should an amicable adjustment take 
place with the United States, it is possible 
that some joint system as to the treatment 
of the Indian Nations may be agreed 
upon, which would form the basis of a 
permanent arrangement with them.” In- 
dian Affairs, Archives of Canada. 

Craig finds Indians dissatisfied—Craig 
to Castlereagh, July 15, 1808, Ibid. 

Finds Americans after Indians’ country 
—Craig to Gore, December 28, 1807, 
Ibid. 
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Craig warns of Tecumseh’s hostility— 
Craig to Liverpool, March 29, 1811, Co- 
lonial Office Records, 1811, Archives of 
Canada. 

Indians camp on Bois Blane Island— 
Fort Malden files. 

Sauk and Foxes at Amherstburg—Far- 
ney papers, Ibid. 

Tecumseh’s address at Fort Malden— 
The official transcript of ‘Tecumseh’s 
speech sent by Elliott to Craig (Colonial 
Office Records, Archives of Canada) 
shows that James Girty served as inter- 
preter, which may account for the crude 
English and lack of continuity in the 
transcript. Among others listed as present 
was George Ironsides, storekeeper and 
clerk, who was Tecumseh’s brother-in-law. 

Tecumseh displays wampum belt— 
Farney papers, Fort Malden files. 

Elliott asks instructions—Elliott to 
Claus, November 16, 1810, Colonial 
Office Records, Archives of Canada. 

Craig urges that war be prevented— 
Craig to Gore, February 2, 1811, Ibid. 

Prince Regent asks that Indians be re- 
strained—Liverpool to Craig, July 28, 
1811, Ibid. 

Claus reports Shawnee prepared— 
Stanley, 149. 

Jay’s Treaty provisions—Bemis, 321, 
gives the text of Jay’s Treaty taken from 
Treaties and Conventions between the 
United States and Other Powers, 1776- 
1887, 379ff. 

Northwest fur trade—Stevens, 284f. 
Harrison’s letter to the Secretary of War, 
June 14, 1810, Esarey (Messages) I, 426f., 
showed the results of the European war: 
“The Indians of this country are in fact 
miserable. ‘The game which was formerly 
so abundant is now so scarce as barely to 
afford subsistence to the most active hunt- 
ers. ‘The greater part of each tribe are 
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half the year in a state of starvation and 
astonishing as it may seem these remote 
savages have felt their full share of the 
misfortunes which the troubles in Europe 
have brought upon the greater part of the 
world. The exclusion of the English from 
the continent of Europe where they are 
accustomed to dispose of the greater part 
of the peltries imported from Canada has 
reduced the price of these articles almost 
to nothing. The Indian can scarcely pro- 
cure for them the necessary ammunition 
and they are often induced to forego the 
purchase of this necessary article to gratify 
their passion for whisky. . . . Is it wonder- 
ful that ignorant, half starved savages 
have been seduced by men who so well 
understand the arts of deception?” It is 
to be noted that Harrison here treats am- 
munition as a necessity for procuring pel- 
tries and thus tends to refute the charge 
that the British supplied it for warlike 
purposes. 

Robert Dickson—North Dakota His- 
torical Quarterly, 5f. Dickson blamed the 
unsettling influence of the Prophet for 
the small supply of furs, 30. Return of 
furs small, 48. 

Seizure of furs under Embargo—Ibid., 
35f. 

Dickson reports famine—Dickson to 
Brock, July 13, 1812, Colonial Office Rec- 
ords, Archives of Canada. 

Elliott on Indians at Amherstburg— 
Claus to Selby, January 18, 1809, Indian 
Affairs, Archives of Canada. 

Brock sees Indians eat Claus’s food— 
Brock to Ensign Noah Freer, Military Sec- 
retary at Quebec, May 16, 1812, Ibid. 

Chippewa visit Prophet — Mooney, 
679. 

Selby buys ammunition—Selby to Mc- 
Kee, November 21, 1807, Indian Affairs, 
Archives of Canada. 
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Brock sees 800 receive rations—Brock 
to Freer, January 8, 1812, Ibid. 

Budget report—The budget requisition 
for 1812, filed January 22, 1812, would 
show any build-up of war implements 
among the Indians in anticipation of the 
approaching war, which began June 18. 
That only 360 guns were requisitioned is 
evidence that the British were not arming 
the tribes for the conflict. Most of the 
items are home supplies or wearing ap- 
parel. 

Falling off of British supplies—Claus 
to Brock, June 16, 1812, Indian Affairs, 
Archives of Canada. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
HARRISON PLANS AN INVASION 


Phenomena of 1811—Latrobe I, 120f. 

White treatment of Indians in Vin- 
cennes—Dillon, 451; Esarey (Messages) 
i515. 

Harrison requisitions arms—lIbid. 

Letters of July 6, 10 and 19—Ibid., 
5286. 

Failure to punish murders of Indians— 
Harrison inveighed against this injustice, 
which infuriated Tecumseh. (Ibid., 238) 
The first conviction of a white man for 
killing an Indian (O. H. Smith, 37) was 
in Madison County, Indiana, in 1824. 

Murders by Potawatomi bands—Dil- 
lon, 451; McAfee, 24; Kentucky Gazette, 
July 2 and 23, 1811. 

Prophet seizes salt cargo—Dillon, 451; 
Harrison to Eustis, July 18, 1811, Esarey 
(Messages) I, 518; Kentucky Gazette, 
July 2, 1811. The Gazette, published at 
Lexington, said it could not suppose “our 
government will tamely submit to so fla- 
grant a violation of their sovereignty.” 

- Wilson sees Tecumseh—Esatey (op. 
cit.) I, 522; Dillon, 452. Wilson carried 
also Harrison’s suggestion that Tecumseh 
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visit the President in Washington, a jour- 
ney the chief declined to make unless 
allowed to take his full retinue of several 
hundred warriors. 

Tecumseh’s second visit to Vincennes 
—Dillon, 453; Esarey (op. cit.) I, 542f. 
The Kentucky Gazette, August 6, 1811, 
published a Vincennes news story dated 
July 27 which said: ‘““Tecumseh’s party 
is sufficient to sack and burn this town 
and murder its inhabitants. Fifty-three 
canoes have certainly been counted bear- 
ing from two to ten men each, and there 
are besides a number who have come by 
land; we cannot estimate the whole at 
less than 250 or 300 men—these are 
visible; what further number may be se- 
creted in the woods [is not evident].” 
Tecumseh announces southern trip— 
Dillon, 454; Esarey (op. cit.) I, 542. 
President may drink his wine—Harvey, 
155f. Tecumseh did not know it, but 
Madison was, like himself, abstemious. 
A review of Madison’s correspondence 
shows that he nevertheless spent much of 
his time and considerable of his income 
ordering pipes of Madeira and other 
choice wines for the lusty drinkers who 
attended the White House dinners. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


THE TRAIL ACROSS THE SOUTH 


Influence of Robertson with Chicka- 
saw—Putnam, 595. 

Pipe and hatchet refused—Ibid. 

Tecumseh visits Colbert—Halbert and 
Ball, 41. 

Sends runners to Choctaw—Cushman, 
306, says Tecumseh’s messengers caused 
a “blaze of the wildest excitement” among 
the Choctaw. 

Journey down Six Towns trail—Hal- 
bert and Ball, 41. 

Size of Choctaw nation—Estimates 
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have varied; Tomes, 178, places the Choc- 
taw population at 30,000, or equal to the 
Creeks. 

Tecumseh visits Moshulatubbee and 
Hoentubbee—Halbert and Ball, 42. 

Description of Tecumseh’s group— 
Tbid., 42£. The Indians left the long hair 
at the top of the head to facilitate the 
removal of their scalps if defeated. Fre- 
quent references to the use of the teeth 
in removing an enemy’s scalp do not sig- 
nify unusual ferocity, although pioneer 
whites often mistakenly believed that. 
When the victim’s hair was short and 
could not be grasped with the hand, the 
teeth were used to pull back the scalp 
from the skull. 

Pushmataha—Lowry and McCardle, 
252f.; buried in Washington, Swanton 
(North American Tribes), 184; Cushman, 
320f. 

Tecumseh before Choctaw council— 
Ibid., 310ff. 

Tecumseh denounces killing women 
and children—Halbert and Ball, 44. 

Final Choctaw council—The writer 
visited Mashulaville in January 1956 and 
located the scene of the Choctaw council. 
A spring, now choked and sluggish, rises 
almost out of the roots of the great tulip 
tree, and the hillside cups above a flat 
circle of ground with a diameter of about 
fifty yards, where Tecumseh and Pushma- 
taha stood as they addressed the gather- 
ing. Until the 1930s groups of Choctaw 
were still making pilgrimages to the site, 
once the center of activity of a great In- 
dian tribe, and traces of the old paths 
remain. The amphitheater lies in the 
rear of the home of the Reverend F. B. 
Ormond, a retired Methodist minister. 
Adjoining is a large, unoccupied white 
house which belongs to Mrs. George Rus- 
sell. It stands exactly on the site of Chief 
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Moshulatubbee’s home. Some accounts 
have erroneously placed the scene of the 
council near Brooksville, about twelve 
miles northeast of Mashulaville, on the 
opposite side of the Noxubee River. 

Pushmataha’s reply—Cushman, 312f.; 
Lowry and McCardle, 252. 

Tecumseh sees tide against him—Cush- 
man, 319. 

Tecumseh says Choctaw are cowards— 
Draper MSS. 

Folsom escorts 
and Ball, 51. 

Comet in northern sky—Halbert and 
Ball, 72f., give a description saying the 
tail of the comet was 132,000,000 miles 
long. A letter from the Harvard Observa- 
tory, November 26, 1894, said the comet’s 
nearest approach to the earth was Oc- 
tober 15, 1811. The Madison papers 
contain a letter from Secretary Dearborn 
relaying information on its orbit. 

Battle with Creek band—Halbert and 
Ball, 52f. 

Choctaw recover horses—Ibid., 54f. 

Tecumseh at Creek council—Pickett 
II, 242ff. Pickett talked with several who 
attended the council and gave the number 
of Indians present as 5,000. Claiborne 
(Sam Dale), sof. 

Description of Big Warrior—T. S. 
Woodward, 116. 

Tecumseh’s oration to Creeks—Most 
of the text is from Halbert, who supplied 
it to both Claiborne and Draper and ob- 
tained it from George Washington Camp- 
bell. Draper MSS; Claiborne (op. cit.), 
55f.; American State Papers, Indian Af- 
fairs I, 845, for Hawkins report; some 
additions have been obtained from Cock- 
rum, 240. 

Weatherford questions Tecumseh— 
Ibid., 311f. 

“W ashings of the soil’””—Parton I, 410. 


Tecumseh—Halbert 
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Dale’s description—Claiborne (Sam 
Dale), 52f. 

Calls Big Warrior’s blood white— 
Pickett II, 246. 

Incident of earthquake—Ibid.; Halbert 
and Ball, 67f. The earthquake was re- 
ported in the newspapers of December 
1811, including the National Intelligencer 
of December 25, 1811. A series of shocks 
was felt from west of the Mississippi ex- 
tending through Chillicothe and Mari- 
etta, Ohio, to Pittsburgh and through 
Pennsylvania to Richmond and Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

Red sticks—Withers, 36, said accept- 
ance of a red stick from the bundle Te- 
cumseh carried was considered joining his 
party. McKenney and Hall (I, 47) say 
the sticks were used as a calendar. One 
was to be thrown away each day until they 
were all gone, then the Indians were to 
fall on the whites. Drake and Randall fol- 
low that view. Henry Adams (VII, 227) 
thinks the term “red sticks” as applied 
to the Creeks resulted from the color of 
_ their war clubs. There appears to be no 
mention of the sticks as a calendar with 
the northern tribes. Without knowing 
how many sticks there were, one is quite 
at sea in fixing a future date. 

Success with Seminole—Pickett II, 
242. 
Battle at Soco Gap—Wilburn (Chief 
Junaluska), sf. 

Tecumseh’s speech to Cherokee—Par- 
tis (Cherokee Story), 35£.; (“Roaming”), 
August 25,1955; W.C. Allen, 44f.; Alley, 
328. The story of Tecumseh’s visit with 
the Cherokee was preserved largely by 
W. W. Stringfield, a major in the Thomas 
Legion of the Confederate Army, which 
included a Cherokee detachment. John 
Parris made notes about twenty years ago 
from a manuscript of the Confederate 
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officer, which was also available to Allen 
and Alley. The original MS cannot now 
be located. The speech, in the vein of 
Tecumseh’s remarks to the Choctaw, ap- 
pears authentic. Starkey, 22f., also gives 
a story of the visit. 

Cherokee meet at Hiawassee—Tomes, 
159. 

Visit with the Osage—Hunter, 52f. 
Lewis Cass called Hunter “one of the 
boldest impostors that has appeared in 
the literary world since the days of Psal- 
manzar [who wrote a fictitious account of 
Formosa].” Cass obtained affidavits sug- 
gesting that Tecumseh could not have 
been west of the Mississippi in 1812. He 
bases much of his case on the statement 
that ‘Tecumseh left Vincennes on Septem- 
ber 27, 1811, and returned north in De- 
cember, but Cass is wrong on both dates, 
which are clearly established by Harrison’s 
correspondence. Tecumseh departed Au- 
gust 5 and returned about March 1812. 
Hunter’s book was favorably received in 
England, where its authenticity was 
stanchly supported. The London Month- 
ly Review (CII, 243f.) said, “None 
who have passed a single afternoon in his 
[Hunter’s] company, whatever might 
have been their previous impressions, have 
any longer had the slightest doubt that he 
is exactly what he represents himself to 
be; or that his story, recorded as it is en- 
tirely from memory, the savages among 
whom he lived having no written lan- 
guage, is perfectly faithful.” 

Although there has always remained 
some question of Dunn’s account, the 
story has been given acceptance in many 
past histories and is highly regarded by 
some competent present-day scholars. 
Park, 220, says Tecumseh “penetrated 
the Texas country.” 

Tecumseh’s return route—Finley, 206. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
THE BATTLE OF TIPPECANOE 


James Dougherty talks to Harrison— 
Green, 119. 

Daveiss calls for volunteers—Reprinted 
in National Intelligencer, September 19, 
1811. The appeal is signed Daveiss, but 
in writing WHarrison the Kentuckian 
spelled his name Daveys. Harrison corre- 
spondence. 

Madison’s coolness to Harrison—W eb- 
ster, 279, thinks Madison’s dislike grew 
out of Harrison’s march on the Prophet. 
Goebel, 126, says Harrison was not the 
aggressor but “the willing agent of the 
real aggressor—American civilization and 
a new mode of life pressing ruthlessly on 
the primitive simplicity of the children 
of the forest.” Park, 220, says the ques- 
tion of who started the battle is imma- 
terial: “Harrison’s invasion of the Indian 
country was in direct defiance of orders 
from Washington. It also violated the 
Treaty of 1795. ‘That document literally 
authorized the Indians, without fear of 
reprisals from the central government, to 
destroy Harrison’s entire force; and Wash- 
ington itself was obliged to aid in driving 
Harrison from the Indian territory. Hos- 
tilities were virtually commenced when 
the Americans set foot on Indian ground; 
the moral guilt rests on Harrison, no mat- 
ter whose match actually fired the 
powder.” 

Harrison’s letters on campaign—Esarey 
(Messages) I, 548f. 

Eustis to Madison on “‘peaceful march” 
—Madison correspondence, Vol. XLV. 

Calico peddlers—S. Robinson, 31. 

Size of Indian foree—Cruikshank, 324, 
says 300 Indians from 27 nations fought. 
He places the killed at 25. Dawson, 254, 
and Butler, 338, give 57 killed, 10 wound- 
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ed. Billington, 278, says Harrison out- 
numbered Indians by 300. 

Origin of “Yellow Jackets’”—Brady, 
250. 

John Tipton’s comments—Journal, In- 
dianapolis News, May 5, 1879. 

Shabbona’s comments on _ battle—S. 
Robinson, 31f.; Whickar, 353. In later 
years Shabbona told about the two Eng- 
lishmen and blamed the battle on them, 
yet inconsistently did not mention them 
in connection with the council at which 
the young men of the tribes insisted on 
the attack. Fifty years after the battle, 
after he had become a friend of Harrison 
and respected his memory, he appeared 
to have accepted Harrison’s view that the 
British instigated the battle. Had British 
officers been present they could only have 
been deserters. B. Drake thinks it “not 
improbable” that the Winnebagos began 
the battle but said the Prophet might have 
prevented it had he taken a strong stand. 

A more detailed account of the Tippe- 
canoe campaign may be found in Tucker 
I, 114f. 

Peter Navarre at Tippecanoe—Hosmer, 
24. 
Isaac Naylor’s story—Naylor, 167f. 
Indians dig up bodies—John Johnston 
to Eustis, November 28, 1811, Harrison 
papers. 

Bodies reburied in 1830—Tipton pa- 
pers II, 826; Cottman, 61. 

Humphrey Marshall quoted — Mar- 
shall, 491. 

Harrison expected to be called to an- 
swer—Webster, 279f. 

Tecumseh’s return and remarks—S. 
Robinson, 38. Hatch gives no authority 
for his statement (p. 112) that ‘Tecumseh 
heard about the battle while in western 
Tennessee. It seems unlikely he would 
have delayed his return to the following 
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March. Shabbona’s account seems pref- 
erable. 

Tippecanoe battlefield—John ‘Tipton 
gained possession of the battlefield and 
presented it to Indiana, which has main- 
tained it as a state park. The story is told 
that when James Whitcomb Riley visited 
it, his first question was, “How in the 
devil did the Indians get over that iron 
fence?” American Guide Series, Indiana, 
466. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
WAR ON THE BORDER 


Brock writes Prevost—This and other 
Brock letters disavowing any connection 
with Tippecanoe are from the Brock cor- 
respondence in Tupper, 81ff. 

Brock had, in fact, honored implicitly 
Craig’s warning against inciting the In- 
dians. On March 4, 1811, he had issued 
instructions to Major Taylor of the 100th 
Regiment quoting Craig that the British 
should dissuade the Indians from hostili- 
ties and had asked also that the military 
watch the civilian agents to prevent over- 
stepping the orders. “Should you perceive 
the smallest indication to depart from the 
line so strictly marked by his Excellency 
for the government of the Indian officers, 
you will without suspicion of an intention 
of controlling their measures, offer friend- 
ly advice and even have recourse to writ- 
ten protests to deter them from persever- 
ing in an act that may have a tendency to 
irritate and expose the two nations to 
endless controversy.” 

Brock’s wording discloses the circum- 
spect manner in which the military ofh- 
cers had to deal with the civilians who 
controlled the Indian Department. Under 


‘Lord Dorchester’s governorship the In- 


dians had been considered “purely mili- 
tary.” When Robert Peel became British 
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Undersecretary of State and Prevost be- 
came Governor of Canada, the system was 
revised and civilian authorities were given 
charge of the Indians. Friction often 
arose at remote posts between the civilian 
and military officers. Brock merely want- 
ed the civilians watched. Tupper, 81ff.; 
Read, 71; Edgar, 152f. 

Harrison admits British dissuaded In- 
dians—Harrison to Secretary of War, 
September 17, 1811, Esarey (Messages) I, 
57°: 

Prevost angered by ‘“‘misrepresenta- 
tions’””—Prevost to Liverpool, January 22, 
1812, Colonial Office Records, Sir George 
Prevost 1812, Archives of Canada. 

Prevost recommends forbearance — 
Tupper, 165. 

Harrison says frontiers are tranquil— 
Harrison to Secretary of War, December 
4, 1811, Esarey (Messages) I, 558. 

Depredations on border and frontier— 
Goebel, 125; McAfee, 51; Marshall, 477 
and 492. Marshall, 477, says that after 
fifteen years of peace the war was roused 
again by Harrison in October and No- 
vember 1811. 

Forts built in Indiana—Cottman, 63. 

Harrison demands Potawatomi murder- 
ers—Claus to Brock, June 16, 1812, W. 
Wood, 310. 

Tecumseh meets Chaine near Fort 
W ayne—Ibid. 

Mississinewa council—Western Spy, 
May: 25, 1812: Tecumseh’s address, 
“Ohio in the War of 1812,” 305; Esarey 
(Messages) II, 50; (History), 215; John 
Richardson (Tecumseh and Richardson), 
31. Randall (“Tecumseh’’), 479, thinks 
Tecumseh protested his peace aims too 
strongly. Against this must be set Shab- 
bona’s comment (S. Robinson, 38) that 
above all things Tecumseh “‘hated a con- 
temptible villain and a liar.” 
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Hull unnerved—Fort Meigs pamphlet, 
20. 

Meigs denounces Tecumseh and the 
Prophet—‘‘Ohio in War,” 299. 

Council with Isadore at Fort Wayne— 
T. R. Forsyth papers, in Draper MSS; 
Clarke, 93; Randall (““Tecumseh’’), 480. 

Crane address at Brownstown council 
—North American Review, April 1827, 
p. 423. 

Elliott to Walk-in-the-W ater—Ibid. 

Merritt on Tecumseh’s influence— 
Merritt, 549. 

Roundhead’s speech—North American 
Review, April 1827. 

Elliott well pleased—lIbid. 

Tecumseh captures W yandot—Ibid. 

Main Poe—Forsyth papers, Draper 
MSS. His name is sometimes spelled Main 
Poque. 

War Department on Indian conditions 
—This document contained 509 pages 
(summary in North American Review, 
April 1826) and was published under 
War Department orders in 1826 “‘to ex- 
hibit the general policy of our government 
in its intercourse with the Indians.” 

Tecumseh in Masonic Lodge—Draper 
MSS; Robertson I, 819; Fort Malden 
files. Robertson, a past grand master of 
the Grand Lodge of Canada, who pub- 
lished in 1899 his history of Canadian 
Masonry, mentioned that Tecumseh “is 
said to have visited the lodge” and “‘it is 
claimed that he was much interested in 
the exemplification of the work.” 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


BROWNSTOWN AND 
MONGUAGA 
Tecumseh demonstrates at Turkey 
Creek—Lossing (Field Book), 263. 
First scalp taken by American—Nur- 
sey, 100f. 
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First skirmish of war—Edgar, 236, 
says the first British soldier killed, a man 
named Hancock, was shot at the Aux 
Canards bridge. 

Verchéres account of Tecumseh’s bat- 
tle—Quaife, 81f.; Lossing (Field Book), 
267. The first American blood was shed 
in Major Denny’s action. Denny te- 
quested a court of inquiry and was ac- 
quitted of blame for giving way in front 
of Tecumseh. 

Battle of Brownstown — W. L. G. 
Smith, 42; John Richardson (War), 32; 
Edgar, 235ff.; Read, 138; Quaife, 89. Let- 
ter about scalp in McCullough’s pocket, 
Read, 138; Lossing (op. cit.), 276f. Jim 
Blue Jacket killed, Quaife, 89. Scalps dis- 
played on road, Ibid., 8of. 

Battle of Monguaga—Hull to Secretary 
of War, August 13, 1812, Hull MS, Bur- 
ton collection; Edgar, 238ff.; Lossing 
(op. cit.), 279ff. Merritt, 553, lays defeat 
to Muir changing position on eve of ac- 
tion, thus exposing men in open ground. 
Verchéres gives details. (Quaife, 95f.) 
Tecumseh wounded. John Richardson 
(op. cit.), 36. Park, 221, says Tecumseh 
was first to join battle and last to retire. 

Henry A. Procter—The name is most 
frequently spelled Proctor by American 
and some Canadian historians, by many 
reference works and by American news- 
papers of the 1812 period. The proper 
spelling, as his signature on documents in 
the Canadian archives shows, is Procter. 

Tecumseh a brigadier general—Some 
unofficial designation of general may have 
been applied informally with Tecumseh, 
but it was not based on a British commis- 
sion. The frequent statement is that he 
was granted a regular commission in the 
British Army. Mooney, 690, says, “For 
his services at Manguaga he was soon 
afterward regularly commissioned a briga- 
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dier general in the British army.”’ Drake 
said his service at Monguaga was supposed 
to have led to “his being shortly after- 
wards appointed a brigadier general in the 
service of the British king.” Such state- 
ments must have been based on news- 
paper accounts of the 1812 period. No 
such commission was awarded Tecumseh. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


DETROIT FALLS 


Description of Brock—Read, 13; Mer- 
ritt, 545; Hatch, 63. 

Brock meets regimental bully—Read, 
13; Nursey, 31. 

Ends mutiny in 49th—Read, 17f. 

Visit of Sir Thomas Moore—Ibid., 19f. 

Odds against Canadians—Fraser, 12. 
The odds were rated at twenty-six to one 
against Canada. He says the United 
States, a nation of from eight to nine 
million, put 527,000 men in the field and 
was defeated in thirty-two engagements. 
Emory Upton (Military Policy of the 
United States) gives the number as 527,- 
654, consisting of 50,032 regulars and 
471,622 militia, cited by Steele I, 77. 

Brock to Colonel Baynes—lIbid., 13f. 

Brock’s journey to Malden—Tupper, 
227; Nursey, 112f. 

Orders meeting in hour after arrival— 
W. Wood (War), 64. 

Reads letters Tecumseh captured— 
Ibid. 

Meeting with Tecumseh — Tupper, 
227f.; Nursey, 114f.; W. Wood (op. cit.), 
64; Edgar, 245ff. 

“Committed to war against superior 
numbers’’—Park, 221. 

Tecumseh draws map on elm bark— 
William James, 292; Nursey, 115; Park, 
21. Tupper, 239, says the map was as 
intelligible (if not as neat) as if a surveyor 
had drawn it. 
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Only Nichol supports Tecumseh—W. 
Wood (Documents) I, 30; Edgar, 248; 
Nursey, 116. Merritt, 554, says Aide-de- 
Camp John McDonald joined with 
Nichol in supporting Tecumseh. Brock 
gave careful attention to Colonel Procter, 
who strenuously opposed the attack. 

Tecumseh’s speech to Indians—W. 
Wood (War), 67; Nursey, 118f. 

Glegg’s description of Tecumseh— 
John Richardson (Tecumseh and Rich- 
ardson), 34; Lossing (Field Book), 238n. 

Indians to drink no whisky—Tupper, 
229; Nursey, 120. 

Brock and Tecumseh invest Detroit— 
W. Wood (War), 64. 

Batteries unmasked behind oaks— 
Read, 156ff. 

Brock puts militia in red coats—Edgar, 
256, quotes Brock’s letter to Major Evans: 
“Your thought of clothing the militia in 
the 41st’s cast-off clothing proved a most 
happy one, it having more than doubled 
our own regular force to the enemy’s eye.” 
Lossing (Field Book), 285n., talked with 
a Canadian militia veteran who said the 
red-coated recruits were mixed with the 
regulars. 

Tecumseh’s ruse—Merritt, 554. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 
HOUR OF TRIUMPH 


Brock gives sash and pistols to Tecum- 
seh—W. James, 292; W. Wood (War), 
65; Nursey, 130; Lossing (Field Book), 
291. 

No Indian outrages—William James, 
290f.,; W. Wood (of. cit.), 65. ‘Tecumseh 
quote, W. James, 291. 

Tecumseh praises Brock—Tupper, 339; 
Edgar, 257f. 

Tecumseh has two rooms and waiter— 
Draper MSS. 

Robert Wallace meets Tecumseh— 
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Wallace letter in Licking Valley Register, 
Covington, Kentucky, May 28, 1842, 
cited by W. L. G. Smith, 94. Draper 
MSS tell of Wallace’s interview, with 
his comment on Tecumseh’s ability. 

Tecumseh captures Brevort’s horses— 
Major Henry B. Brevort MS, Burton 
collection. 

Hatch meets Tecumseh—Hatch, 113. 

Brock’s report on Tecumseh—W. 
Wood (Documents), 508; Esarey (Mes- 
sages) II, 102. 

Tecumseh liberates Gabriel Richard— 
William Woodbridge MS XII, 132: Let- 
ter to Henry Clay, December 1823. Rus- 
sell, 15; Bulletin Detroit Historical So- 
ciety, Vol. IV, No. 10, June 1948: both 
from Burton collection. 

Tecumseh saves white girl’s home—B. 
Drake, 227. 

Armistice blocks siege of Fort Wayne 
—Griswold, 200. 

Stickney quoted on drunk officers— 
Ibid. 

Procter required to make pledge—Tup- 
per, 300. His claim to have averted a 
slaughter at Fort Wayne brought a letter 
from Prevost to Brock, September 25, 
1812: “I shall receive with much satis- 
faction Colonel Procter’s report of having 
saved the garrison of Fort Wayne from 
the inhuman fury of the Indians. I am 
particularly anxious that class of beings 
should be restrained and controlled as 
much as possible, whilst there exists a pre- 
tense of implicating the national charac- 
ter in their cruelties.” 

Tecumseh makes Elliott pay cash for 
oxen—Witherell, 315 ff. 

Tecumseh revisits southern tribes— 
Much confusion has existed over ‘Tecum- 
seh’s incitement of the Creeks. Some his- 
torians have grouped all of the incidents 
in 1811 and others in 1812. Draper be- 
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lieved many were led astray by Pickett, 
who used the 1812 date, and that the visit 
occurred in 1811. Parton I, 407; F. 
Drake II, 313; Lossing (Field Book), 745, 
and others use 1812. 

A review of the incidents in the South 
emphasizes that Tecumseh visited the 
Creeks in both 1811 and 1812. The 1811 
trip is readily established by newspaper 
accounts. His departure from Vincennes 
was recorded by Harrison; the date of the 
earthquake is well known, as are dates of 
the meetings of the Creek and Choctaw 
councils which he addressed. At that 
time Tecumseh had been rebuffed by the 
British and could not have promised the 
Indians supplies from British vessels off 
Pensacola, as he did after war existed, 
during his trip late in 1812. The 1812 
trip was more stealthy. Lossing says Te- 
cumseh left for the South after the sur- 
render of Detroit and places him among 
the Creeks in late October. He supports 
his dates by pointing to Pickett’s careful 
workmanship. Pickett did know the 
Creeks intimately, talked with them when 
they frequented his father’s store in Au- 
tauga County, Alabama, and visited their 
villages. He met many survivors of the 
Creek War and gave one of the best ac- 
counts of ‘Tecumseh’s appearance before 
the Creeks. It is not likely he would have 
entirely confused the year, although he 
did mix some of the incidents. 

Further evidence of the 1812 trip is 
found in Tecumseh’s absence from the 
northern theater. Some writers have mis- 
takenly placed him at the River Raisin 
massacre. Richardson, who was in the 
action, positively states that Tecumseh 
was not there, but was gathering recruits 
on the Wabash. The chief’s trip was 
much more extensive, for it engaged him 
from late September until the following 
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spring. B. Drake, 167, says, “‘He was not 
in the battle of the River Raisin on the 
22nd of January. Had he been present on 
that occasion, the well known magna- 
nimity of his character, justifies the belief 
that the horrible massacre of prisoners, 
which followed that action, would not 
have taken place.” Contemporary ac- 
counts of the battle showed Roundhead, 
not Tecumseh, leading the Indians. The 
London press cartooned the incident of 
Roundhead relieving General Winchester 
of his coat. 

Parton, who talked with survivors of 
the Creek War, uses (I, 407) language 
which F. Drake follows (II, 313): “The 
fall of 1812 again found ‘Tecumseh, 
haranguing the Creeks in the midnight 
council, and this time with prodigious 
effect. Now he could point to the success 
of the British in the North, now he could 
give certain promises of assistance from 
the English and from the Spanish in 
Florida, and now he spoke with the au- 
thority of a British agent... .” 

The British did land agents at Pensa- 
cola in early 1813, at about the time 
Tecumseh departed for the North. 
(Tucker II, 447) B. Drake, 144, suggests 
it was on account of a British vessel that 
Tecumseh adopted the red sticks: “He 
gave out that a vessel, on a certain day, 
commanded by red-coats, would be off 
Florida, filled with guns and ammunition. 
That no mistake might happen in regard 
to the day on which the Indians were to 
strike he prepared bundles of sticks. . . .” 

Tecumseh in his speech called atten- 
tion to the victory in the North, which 
he could not have done prior to the cap- 
ture of Detroit. The evidence seems clear 
that he journeyed to the Creeks in both 
1811 and 1812. 

Tecumseh’s speech—Tomes, 76f. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 
TECUMSEH INVADES OHIO 


Tecumseh brings 600 fresh warriors— 
The U.S. Journal, April 1839, and others 
concur with Richardson on the number. 

Kentucky women denounce Hull—Col- 
lins, 68f., says they unanimously thought 
hanging too mild for Hull but felt he 
should be gibbeted or crucified. 

Redskins more dreaded than redcoats— 
Parton I, 408. Charles J. Ingersoll 
ascribed virtually all British successes to 
the American dread of Indians: “Dread 
of the scalping knife and tomahawk did 
more to save Canada for England than 
the equivocal loyalty of her Canadian sub- 
jects, the skill, valor, and admirable tac- 
tics of her best officers and soldiers. . . .” 

Kentuckians ‘“‘high-toned’” — Goebel, 
68. 

Shelby says troops “hardly Kentucki- 
ans’”’—Shelby to Harrison, March 27, 
1813, Shelby letter book. 

Clay’s mount and uniform—Stedman 
MS. 

Birchfield story of Dudley’s rout—Ibid. 

Tecumseh stops slaughter of prisoners 
—John Richardson (War), 153; Hatch, 
144ff.; Hosmer, 47; Collins, 74; B. Drake, 
181f. William James, 201, says ‘Tecum- 
seh buried his tomahawk in the head of a 
Chippewa chief. Niles’ Register, April 
16, 1814, carried this same story, from 
which James and others doubtless took it. 
The eyewitness accounts say ‘Tecumseh 
was menacing but do not refer to any 
slaying by him. Richardson, virtually an 
eyewitness, says he “threatened to de- 
stroy’’ the first man who did not desist. 

“Are there no men here?’’—Hatch, 
146. 

“W/hat will become of my Indians?” — 
Finley, 218. 
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“IT conquer to save’ —Niles’ Register, 
September 28, 1813. 

Hatch’s denial of Brown’s statement— 
Hatch, 148. 

Agreement to give Harrison to Tecum- 
seh—Chillicothe Fredonian, June 1813, 
cited in Niles’, 30. Harrison referred to 
this promise in his address June 21, 1813, 
seeking to enlist the tribes on the Ameri- 
can side. Taylor (“Monuments”), 123. 
Harrison said he would, if successful, de- 
liver Procter to the Indians ‘‘on condition 
that they should do him no other harm 
than to put a petticoat on him.” 

Tecumseh’s sham battle—John Rich- 
ardson (War), 178. 

“Adequate sacrifice to Indian opinion” 
—Park, 222. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


TECUMSEH’S RELUCTANT 
RETREAT 


Procter gives Indians horsemeat—B. 
Drake, 227f. 

Tecumseh calls followers—Tecumseh’s 
activities before his speech are from the 
local Amherstburg records and traditions. 
The ‘standing stone’ has been moved 
from the riverbank to the Fort Malden 
parade ground. It is believed ‘Tecumseh 
spoke in the open air, although part of 
the meeting between the Indians and 
British officers was held inside the council 
room of the fort. 

Tecumseh’s speech to Procter—Fort 
Malden collection; John Richardson 
(War), 204f.; Niles’ Register CLXXIV; 
Esarey (Messages) II, 541f. Howe I, 
393f.; B. Drake, 188f.; Cockrum, 315f. 
Harrison on October 11, 1813, in for- 
warding a copy of ‘Tecumseh’s Fort Mal- 
den speech, the translation of which was 
captured with Procter’s baggage, said, “I 
enclose ‘T’ecumseh’s speech to Procter. It 
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is at once an evidence of the talents of 
the former, and the great defect of them 
in the latter.” 

Harrison and Procter overestimate 
each other—Secretary of War Armstrong 
said Harrison and Procter were always the 
terror of each other, usually without cause. 
Ingersoll, 145. 

Tecumseh gives Procter plan—Hatch, 
118. A curious account of the origin of 
Tecumseh’s plan is found in the Lacey 
MS, which says that as Harrison ap- 
proached, Procter asked Tecumseh for a 
suggestion. ‘The chief replied that he 
would have to learn what his prophet, 
“the White Pigeon,” had dreamed. The 
White Pigeon dreamed and told Tecum- 
seh, who informed Procter, that as the 
Americans landed the Indians should fall 
on their flank and rear, while the British 
should attack them in front. This is what 
Tecumseh recommended. If he actually 
did consult White Pigeon, it must have 
been for the effect on the credulity of his 
followers, who were always impressed by 
dreams and portents. 

Tecumseh’s foreboding — B. Drake, 
193. Drake was mistaken in saying he 
spoke to Jim Blue Jacket, who had been 
killed at Brownstown. 

Baby house banquet—This speech is 
sometimes confused with that delivered at 
Fort Malden. Verchéres in his journal, 
142 (Quaife, ed.), left a full account of 
his appearance and remarks at Baby’s. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 
DEATH ON THE THAMES RIVER 


Procter worried about family—Park, 
223: 

Perry’s pursuit by water — Lossing 
(Field Book), 549. 

Procter leaves bridges intact—lIbid., 
548; Park, 223. Lossing thinks this indi- 
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cates Procter did not expect pursuit by 
land. The second of the five charges on 
which he was tried included a count that 
he did not destroy the bridges. He was 
convicted of not taking the proper meas- 
ures to conduct a retreat, which appar- 
ently included the matter of the bridges 
but did not specifically mention them. 
The charges are summarized by Erma- 
tinger, 16. Obviously the last responsi- 
bility for the bridges was Tecumseh’s, the 
rear-guard commander. 

Tecumseh reminded of Tippecanoe and 
W abash—Park, 223; Lossing (op. cit.), 
549. Draper MSS cites the quotation as 
coming from the Castigator, published at 
Georgetown, Ohio, June 12, 1832. 

“Here ... we leave our bones’’—Park, 
223; Lossing (op. cit.), 549. Harrison, 
writing to Tipton May 2, 1834, quoted 
Tecumseh at Chatham: “Here General 
Harrison or I shall leave our bones.” 
Esarey (Messages) II, 750. 

Mutiny threatened in British army— 
John Richardson (War), 126; Park, 223. 

Components of Procter’s army—Lieu- 
tenant Bullock’s statement, Ermatinger, 
13. Bullock was the only officer of the 
4ist Regiment who escaped capture and 
consequently made the first reports to the 
British on the conduct of the campaign. 

Warburton agrees to make stand— 
Ibid. 

Procter returns to army—Park, 223. 

Tecumseh’s defense of Chatham— 
Ibid., 224; Lossing (Field Book), 549£.; 
Meyer, 122. 

Defection of Walk-in-the-W ater—Los- 
sing (op. cit.), 550. 

Tecumseh protects Arnold’s mill—T. 
S. Arnold, 33; Draper MSS. 

Entertained by Arnold—Arnold, 35. 

Description by Abraham Holmes— 
Draper MSS. 
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Delivers sack of flour—Arnold, 34. 

Tecumseh’s premonition — Anthony 
Shane in Draper MSS; Fort Malden col- 
lection. The story that Tecumseh started 
suddenly, as though shot, was related by 
Mrs. Teeter, of Amherstburg, née Hilda 
Caldwell, a direct descendant of Colonel 
William Caldwell, as a family tradition. 
She described the night meeting of Te- 
cumseh’s coterie to David P. Botsford 
shortly before her death, in her eighties, 
in 1944. 

Says son is “too fair” — U. S. Journal, 
April 1839; Canadian Monthly, Decem- 
ber 1824; Draper MSS. 

Muir’s breakfast interrupted — Park, 
224; Bullock statement, Ermatinger, 13. 

Elliott saves Procter from Tecumseh— 
John Richardson (War), 7n. Hatch, 122, 
says Tecumseh threatened to have Procter 
scalped if he would not fight. 

Soldiers object to being ‘knocked 
about’—Bullock statement, Ermatinger, 
13f. 

“We will be in their smoke’—Fort 
Malden collection; Draper MSS. Park, 
224, says Tecumseh handed his sword to 
Shabbona. 

Procter’s “sudden” order of battle— 
Bullock statement, Ermatinger, 14. 

“Father, have a big heart”—Tuppet, 
384; Park, 224. 

Tecumseh’s final handshake with offt- 
cers—John Richardson (Tecumseh and 
Richardson), 212. 

James Knaggs quoted on battle—With- 
erell, 313. 

Tecumseh wounded—Park, 224. Niles’ 
Register, April 16, 1814, says “several 
times.” 

Tells Caldwell, “I’m shot”—Forsyth 
MS; Draper MSS. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 
DISAPPEARANCE AND 
DISCOVERY 

Description of Johnson’s Indian— 
Hatch, 151, points out that Tecumseh’s 
eyes were clear hazel. Lossing, who in 
1872 was editor of the American Histori- 
cal Register, investigated and concluded 
the Indian flayed was a larger man than 
Tecumseh. One fantastic story about the 
mutilated body was that it had probably 
been eaten by wolves! 

Harrison censures man mutilating body 
—Draper MSS. 

Harrison omits Tecumseh in report— 
Harrison to Tipton, May 2, 1834, made 
a long defense of his not having men- 
tioned ‘Tecumseh, the gist being that he 
did not know the chief was dead. The 
body he examined was so mutilated he 
could not identify it. Esarey (Messages) 
Ty 750: 

Oliver Hazard Perry sees bodies—Gal- 
loway (Old Chillicothe), 158. William 
James, 294, mistakenly says Perry identi- 
fied Tecumseh, which would have been 
impossible, for he had never seen the 
chief. 

Kenton unable to identify—Kenton, 
285. 

Fleming’s story about flaying—T. S. 
Arnold, 35. He says the “Yankees had 
wantonly shot” the squaw whose jawbone 
was being scraped. 

Major Rowland’s comments—Draper 
MSS. 

Johnson legend—J. QO. Adams to Wil- 
liam Babcock, December 24, 1831, Stim- 
son, 131. 

The story that Johnson killed Tecum- 
seh was circulated after the army returned 
to Detroit. Hatch, 61, stated that by the 
time volunteers returned to Kentucky at 
least a dozen of them sincerely believed 
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that they had killed the chief. None of 
them, including Johnson, claimed at that 
time any certain knowledge that the chief 
had fallen by their hand. Johnson told 
Hatch he was not familiar with Tecum- 
seh’s appearance and all he knew was that 
he discharged his pistol at a tall, athletic 
warrior who appeared before him. 

As summed up by Brunson, 140f., the 
report that Johnson had killed Tecumseh 
surprised the army of the Thames. “No 
one doubted the courage of the brave 
colonel and no one doubted that he would 
have killed him if he could have got a 
chance. And, further, no one doubted 
that the colonel did kill the bold chief 
who rushed upon him . . . but the chief 
he killed was not Tecumseh.” 

Colonel Joseph McCowell (Draper 
MSS) said that “every Kentuckian pres- 
ent at the battle hooted at the idea of 
Johnson having killed Tecumseh.” Col- 
onel James Coleman, who lived in later 
years at Cynthiana, Kentucky, said (Dra- 
per MSS) he had started the story him- 
self, after going over the field. He touched 
with his foot a young wounded Indian 
and asked who he was. The lad replied, 
“Tecumseh,” and he went back to camp 
and spread the news, he said, that the 
great chief had been killed. Asked who 
killed him, he replied, “Why, who but 
Dick Johnson?” The colonel was badly 
wounded, and Coleman thought he was 
entitled to credit. Five Indian bullets 
had riddled his body, but he survived to 
become the popular hero of the battle. 
When Johnson ran for Vice-President in 
1836 the party marchers chanted (Rouse, 
90): 

Rum ti iddy and a 
Rumsey, Dumsey 


Colonel Johnson 
Killed Tecumseh 


The slaying of Tecumseh was almost 
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his only issue, and it was not enough to 
make the voters positive. The electoral 
college failed to give him a majority, al- 
though he led among the four candidates. 
The election of a Vice-President had to 
be thrown into the Senate for the only 
time in history, and he won. 

Peter Navarre in later life was sure he 
had felled the noble chief. “Tecumseh 
sprang from a tree .. . and I fired upon 
him. He fell, and the war cry of Tecum- 
seh was heard no more.” Griswold, 214, 
222 

A fantastic account by General George 
Sanderson of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
who claimed he saw the chief skinned, 
declared the strips of skin were an inch 
and a half wide and six inches long “and 
would stretch like gum elastic.” One 
piece he saw “about two inches long, 
which when dry could be stretched nearly 
a foot in length.” (American Historical 
Register, September 1872, in Draper 
MSS) Ordinary skin this length would 
stretch a quarter of an inch. Tecumseh 
must have been rubbery indeed! 

There are numerous “eyewitness” ac- 
counts of the manner in which Tecumseh 
was killed, ranging from statements that 
his body was riddled with bullets to those 
that he was killed at the first fire in the 
battle by a bullet that passed through his 
forehead or his heart; that he was killed 
by the bayonet of an American soldier; 
that his skull was split by an axe. Nearly 
all of them were made in good faith and 
reflected the wonders and Gargantuan 
growth of which the soldier’s memory is 
capable. Some who claim to have killed 
Tecumseh were not even present at the 
battle of the Thames. 

Many historians have been inclined to 
give credit to Colonel Johnson, possibly 
because the belief that he fired the fatal 
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shot was the most persistently asserted 
over the years. 

Neither body had thigh fracture—The- 
obold letter, Mitten collection; Lossing 
(Field Book), 555. Dr. Samuel Theobold 
was a member of R. M. Johnson’s staff 
who went over the battlefield with An- 
thony Shane to look for Tecumseh’s body. 

Sister visits Quebec—Hatch, 115. The 
newspaper item was in Niles’ Register, 
April 16, 1814, taken from “a late Quebec 
paper’: ‘“Tecumseh’s sister was at Que- 
bec and Lady Prevost gave her many 
presents including mourning ornaments.” 
It is often stated that this was Tecuma- 
pease, because she was believed by many 
to be Tecumseh’s only sister. It was much 
more likely the sister who was already 
well known in Canada. 

Body carried five miles—Atwater (His- 
tory), 236; Beckwith, 140. 

Skeletons found in garrets, fields—One 
account of 1926 said sixteen skeletons of 
Tecumseh had been unearthed, but still 
there was no trace of his bones. (London, 
Ontario, Free Press, July 31, 1926) 
Others have been discovered since. One 
skeleton had a silver armlet with British 
markings, which was held to be an identi- 
fying feature. Life published on Septem- 
ber 1, 1941, a picture of a confused skele- 
ton alleged to be Tecumseh’s and referred 
to it as a “6-ft. skeleton.”” The search has 
been long conducted. In 1882 T. K. 
Norling wrote (Draper MSS) that a 
number of fruitless efforts had been made 
to locate the grave within the last few 
years. 

Tecumseh wore medal—He had the 
medal at the time he entered the battle. 
The direct testimony that he was wearing 
it at the time of his death came from 
Black Hawk. Draper MSS. 

Departure of Ottawa—Hosmer, 17. 
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Miami annuity paid—Draper MSS, 
the Chicago Times of April 6, 1882: 
“The Miami nation of Indiana’s Indians 
have passed away, and the few descend- 
ants of this once famous tribe are no 
longer recognized as a distinct people.” 

Mississinewa Indians depart—Gordon 
S. Hubbard statement, Draper MSS; 
Taylor (“Ohio Indians’’), 29. 

Naw Kaw and Four Legs—Donaldson, 
129n.; Atwater, 236. 

Prophet’s death—Esarey (Messages) I, 
225n.; Mooney, 727; Blair II, 273. The 
date is sometimes given as 1834. Catlin 
painted his picture in 1832. 

One of the Prophet’s ardent fancies late 
in life (McKenney and Hall I, 37) was 
that his paternal grandmother was a white 
woman, the daughter of a colonial gov- 
ernor of either South Carolina or Georgia 
—he was not sure which. Puckeshinwa’s 
father, he said, attended a council with 
the whites in Charleston or Savannah. 
He was a handsome Indian, and at first 
sight the governor’s daughter fell violently 
in love with him. The governor consented 
at last to the daughter’s importuning, and 
the two were married. They lived in elab- 
orate state with their Negro slaves. All 
the wealth of the colony was at their 
command. The white wife bore two 
daughters and a son. When the boy was 
born, the elated governor was so pleased 
he had thirty guns fired as a salute. When 
he reached the age of seven or eight, his 
father died and his grandfather, the gov- 
ernor, took him in charge. The lad began 
to visit frequently with the Creeks of the 
southern back country, among whom 
lived groups of his father’s Shawnee tribes- 
men. He soon adopted the Indian garb 
and mode of living, learned the Shawnee 
language and became adjusted to Indian 
manners and customs. His return trips to 
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his grandfather became infrequent. The 
Shawnee named him Puckeshinwa, which 
means “something that drops.” Eventu- 
ally, when the governor in impatience 
sent for him to return to the colony, he 
declined. 

The story is undoubtedly apocryphal, 
conjured up and devoutly believed by a 
queer mystic in his declining years when 
intermingled reflection and imagination 
were all that remained of his strange ca- 
reer. The story had no foundation in 
southern colonial history as recorded by 
the whites. Such a romance about a 
governor’s daughter would scarcely have 
escaped the attention of the early scribes 
who enjoyed colorful details of mixed 
affairs between the white and red races, 
like that of Pocahontas. 

The story deserves examination only 
because some accounts have dealt with 
Tecumseh as a quarter white when in fact 
he was pure-bred Indian. The period of 
the love affair the Prophet described 
would have been some time during the 
first two decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. At that time Georgia had not yet 
been settled and had no governor. South 
Carolina was governed by the two Moores 
and the two Johnsons, whom the story 
does not fit. Both families were con- 
stantly at war with the near-by Indians, 
and a love affair countenanced by the 
governor-father was not likely. The fact 
that Puckeshinwa’s sons did not have hair 
on their bodies is fairly certain evidence 
that they had no white blood. 

Indiana capital site wins by one vote— 
Goodrich and Tuttle, 585. The name 
Indianapolis was suggested by Jeremiah 
Sullivan, legislator from Jefferson County, 
and adopted by acclamation. Ibid., 586. 

Name Tecumseh suggested—S. Dun- 
bar, 1416. 
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The British honored the Indian chief 
soon after his death with H.M.S. Tecum- 
seh, a sloop built at the Navy Yard, 
Streets Farm, near Chippewa, Canada, in 
1815. The ship remained in the Great 
Lakes service and on the Navy List until 
1833. The United States paid a similar 
tribute with the name of the U.S. Monitor 
Tecumseh, which was sunk in Mobile 
Bay, Alabama, with her entire crew, Au- 
gust 6, 1864. 

Tecumseh has had a significant place 
in the United States Navy. Scarcely a 
warship of the United States goes to sea 
but is commanded by one who has paid 
homage to the Shawnee chief. Tecumseh 
is known at the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis as the “God of the two point 
five.” The passing mark is 2.5 out of a 
possible perfect grade of 4, and Tecumseh 
by tradition controls the marks on the 
examination papers. He must be appealed 
to and appeased by those who would pass 
and become officers. It is perhaps the last 
role Tecumseh could have dreamed of for 
himself. 

The Tecumseh monument of the Naval 
Academy ground was originally that of 
the Delaware chief Tamanend, a friend of 
William Penn, but the middies would 
have none of it. Tamanend was a 
wooden figurehead from an old frigate. 
When he rotted away he was replaced in 
1930 by a bronze statue, which may have 
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been Tamanend in the beginning but is 
now unanimously Tecumseh. The wily 
Indian has ambushes for those who doubt 
his powers but smiles benignly on those 
who have faith, who salute him or who 
toss pennies at his feet. ‘The midshipmen 
recognize him as they leave for the big 
games, and he has often rewarded them 
with victory. At graduation the class 
gathers at his monument in appreciation 
of his bountiful assistance. ‘Tecumseh, 
who paddled canoes on the western rivers, 
is now the patron saint of a navy of super- 
jets and mammoth carriers! 

Tecumseh Sherman named—Lewis, 21- 
When “Cump” Sherman was given a 
Catholic baptism at the age of ten, the 
pagan name was objected to by the priest, 
and as it was the feast day of St. William, 
“Cump” was given the first name of Wil- 
liam. Tecumseh was not an uncommon 
first name of that generation. Another 
Union Army officer in the War between 
the States bore it in association with other 
notable military leaders. He was Napo- 
leon Jackson Tecumseh Dana, colonel of 
the First Minnesota Regiment, who 
served in the Peninsular Campaign and 
became a major general in the West. 

Geronimo’s “systematic advertising,” 
Hodge I, 491. 

Tribute from Harrison—Esarey (Mes- 
sages) I, 548. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


THE FiIrST noteworthy Tecumseh biography was written by Benjamin 
Thatcher when he was twenty-three years old. It was published in the North 
American Review in 1832. Thatcher was graduated from Bowdoin College in 
1826 and entered a promising writing career, but he died at thirty-one. His 
sketch gave rise to incidental errors that long persisted about Tecumseh. It is 
fragmentary, but he collected anecdotes and called attention to the extraordi- 
nary character of his subject. 

The most comprehensive early study of Tecumseh was made by Benjamin 
Drake. Drake told Madison that his aim was to rescue the chief from oblivion. 
His biography deals also with the history of the Shawnee and is relatively 
brief, but it has remained the standard life of ‘Tecumseh for a hundred and 
fifteen years. Drake began his research in 1821 and published his book—now 
a collectors’ item—in 1841. He had access to William Henry Harrison’s letters 
in Cincinnati and obtained letters and documents from many who were 
acquainted with Tecumseh, including Stephen Ruddell, Anthony Shane and 
James Galloway, the father of Rebecca. 

Drake is sympathetic in his treatment of Tecumseh and the Shawnee. He 
had only a rudimentary education, but his writing has the easy movement of 
the Indian names with which it is filled. He went to great pains to verify 
facts and maintains a generally good reputation for accuracy. His account, like 
that of ‘Thatcher, is fragmentary and, again like Thatcher’s, contains obvious 
mistakes. The Life of ‘Tecumseh was not his most important contribution. He 
wrote a Statistical account entitled Cincinnati in 1826 which was republished 
in Germany for the information of German emigrants. The book was a reason 
for the tide of German immigration to this little-known Ohio River town, an 
immigration which helped to establish Cincinnati for many decades as the 
leading city of the West. 

Drake turned over to Lyman C. Draper the hundreds of Tecumseh items 
he had collected, and Draper continued the acquisition of material about the 
chief until his death in 1891. The Draper manuscript collection of the Wis- 
consin State Historical Society is invaluable to the student of Tecumseh more 
because it is a guide to sources than because of the conclusions reached by 
the antiquarian. ‘Tecumseh was but one of the many subjects covered by this 
remarkable collector of historical information. Draper long intended to write 
a life of the Indian chief, but he found research more beguiling than recording. 
A small man—less than five feet tall—of retiring and scholarly manner, kindly 
and deferential to those he approached for information, he served for nearly 
forty years as secretary of the Wisconsin State Historical Society, to which 
he bequeathed his remarkable storehouse of information about Daniel Boone, 
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George Rogers Clark, the battle of King’s Mountain, ‘Tecumseh and a number 
of other subjects. He was quoted as saying, “I have wasted my life in puttering, 
but I see no help for it. I can write nothing so long as I fear there is a fact, no 
matter how small, as yet ungarnered.” In his ‘Tecumseh collecting he went 
into wide but fascinating diversions, yet he did not deal to any marked extent 
with the Canadian-British viewpoint in the War of 1812. Many of his notes 
propound questions about ‘Tecumseh but do not supply answers. 

The Mississippian H. S. Halbert, from whom Draper obtained information 
about ‘Tecumseh’s southern activities, pressed him unsuccessfully to write a 
Tecumseh biography. Finally Halbert collaborated with T. H. Ball of Lake 
County, Indiana, on a story of the Creek War, using much of the Tecumseh 
material he had given Draper. Halbert also supplied information to J. F. H. 
Claiborne for his History of Mississippi. 

E. O. Randall, who for many years was editor of the Ohio Archeological 
and Historical Society Proceedings, wrote a monograph on Tecumseh which 
he published in Volume XV (1906) of the society’s annals. He utilized not 
only his Ohio background but the Draper manuscripts. Over the years he 
published much other information pertaining to Tecumseh and the Ohio 
Indians. The annals of this society are an important source. 

An enthusiastic Tecumseh biography was written by the Canadian barrister 
and solicitor Norman S. Gurd in 1912, about which Randall said in his review 
that the author “thoroughly appreciated the difficulties” in obtaining the 
actual facts about Tecumseh’s life. Both had found that the story grew vague 
at many points. 

A biography from an Indian viewpoint was written by John M. Oskinson 
and issued in 1938. A number of Tecumseh biographies for young people 
have been published in the United States and Canada. 

William A. Galloway, grandson of Rebecca Galloway, in his book about 
Old Chillicothe compiled interesting material on ‘Tecumseh’s schooling and 
told the story of his love for Rebecca Galloway, which has been dealt with 
also in Greene County, Ohio, history. 

Information about Tecumseh and the Prophet is found in Harrison’s corre- 
spondence, painstakingly collected and published by Logan Esarey, editor, in 
two volumes. Harrison’s biographers have devoted considerable attention to 
Tecumseh, especially Moses Dawson, the Cincinnati newspaper editor who 
wrote under Harrison’s guidance, and Dorothy Burne Goebel in a more mod- 
er appraisal. 

Further information has been obtained from histories of Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, ‘Tennessee and other states and from a wide range of books dealing 
with the pioneer Northwest and the Indians. 

Important Canadian sources employed are the manuscript correspondence 
in the Canadian archives at Ottawa and William Woods, Select British Docu- 
ments of the War of 1812, ‘Toronto, 1928. 
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Mashulaville, Miss., 197, 200 

Mason County, Ky., 61, 66 

Masonic Order, 247-8 

Mattoon, IIl., 99 

Maumee, Ohio, 69 

Maumee Rapids, 286 

Maumee River, 14, 51, 56, 58, 70-1, 
125, 129, 147, 277, 286, 288-9, 
295 

Maysville, Ky., see Limestone 

Meacham, John, 94 

Meigs, Return Jonathan, 239-40, 254 

Memphis, Tenn., 195 

Menominee, 126, 133 

Mercersburg, Pa., 59 

Merritt, William H., 245 

Methoataske, 19-21, 26, 54 

Mexico, 174, 327 

Miami, 15, 23, 36, 50, 54-6, 58, 68, 
72, 86-7, 123, 128, 133, 247-8, 150, 
154, 158, 162, 164, 237, 276, 323 

Miami River, 21, 23, 25, 39-40, 42, 
49, 51, 59, 7, 239 

Michigan, 13, 175, 236, 273 

Michigan Territory, 141, 240, 274 

Michilimackinac, 14, 39, 182-3, 256, 
267-8 

Middle Sister Island, 302 

Middle Stricker, 64 

Miller, James, 256-8, 266, 269 

Mingo, 24, 35, 160 

Minnesota, 182 
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Mississinewa council, 240 

Mississinewa Indians, 128, 323 

Mississinewa River, 18, 54, 92, 123, 
147 154,237 

Mississippi, 66, 197, 229 

Mississippi River, 14, 18, 39, 50, 84, 
is, 100, 423, 125, (130,\153,163, 
183, 198, 246, 275, 280, 326-7 

Missouri, 54, 83, 130, 183, 193, 221 

Missouri River, 18, 109, 133, 183, 190 

Mohawk Indians, 45-6, 132, 248 

Mohawk River, 18, 152 

Moluntha, 47, 49, 51, 201 

Monguaga, 256, 263-4; battle of, 257- 
9, 266 

Monongahela River, 46 

Montezuma, Ind., 191-2 

Montgomery, , 33-4 

Montgomery, William, 65 

Monticello, 104, 140 

Montpelier, Va., 220 

Montreal, 182 

Moore, Sir John, 262 

Moore, Tom, 262 

Moravians, 46-7, 96, 106-7, 109 

Moraviantown, 302, 305, 307-9, 312, 
316, 320 

Morier, 

Morrow, 245 

Moshulatubbee, 197 

Mount Vernon, 80 

Mud Creek, 97, 114 

Muir, Adam C., 245, 256-8, 276-7, 
ge32 544, 344 

Muncie, Ind., 92, 97, 106-8 

Muskegon Indians, 122 

Muskingum River, 46, 55 

Muskogee, 16-7, 19-20, 188, 190, 196- 
7, 206-8, 216, 282 

Myers, , 111-3 


ok 


Napoleon, see Bonaparte, Napoleon 
Nashville, Tenn., 64, 196 
National Intelligencer, 181, 190 
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Navarre, Peter, 68, 227 

Naw Kaw, 17, 126, 132, 264, 309, 
317, 322, 324 

Naylor, Isaac, 227 

Negro Legs, 151 

Negro Point, Ohio, 175 

Nehaaeemo, 23, 321 

Neshoba County, Miss., 

Nettle Creek, 59 

New Corn, 72 

Newfound Gap, 214 

Newfoundland Fencibles, 246 

New Jersey, 55, 276-7 

Newlan, Lt. 

New Lebanon, N. Y., 94 

New Light Church, 93-4 

New Madrid, Mo., 109, 211 

New Northwest Co., 252 

New Orleans, 173, 189, 316 

New Piqua, 42, 76 

Newport, Ky., 220 

Newton County, Miss., 200 

New York, 131-2, 148 

New York Herald, 211 © 

New York Spectator, 181, 228 

Nez Percés, 326 

Niagara, 298 

Niagara border, 252, 263, 273, 283, 
284. 

Niagara River, 183, 239, 248, 254 

Nichol, Lt. Col. , 204 

Noonday, 322 

North Bend, Ohio, 55, 146, 323 

Northwest Territory, 55, 71, 81, 136- 
7? 235 

Norton, John, 259 

Noxubee County, Miss., 200 

Noxubee River, 197 
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Ohio, 14-5, 23-4, 35, 71, 85, 93, 114, 
125, 132,,136, 142, 148, 175,236, 
239-40, 254, 271, 275, 286, 303, 
322, 323, 325; in Revolution, 43-9; 
Logan’s destruction of Shawnee 
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Ohio—Cont. 
towns, 51; Harmar’s campaign, 54- 
6; Greenville Treaty line drawn, 
72; white migration of 1796, 76; 
eligible for statehood, 81; admitted 
to Union, 84 

Ohio River, 20, 22-4, 29-30, 38, 41-2, 
46-7, 50-1, 53, 55-7, 61, 66, 71-2, 
110,122,137, 153) 200021 4,523 Ty 
275, 283, 323 

Ojibway, 102 

Oktibbeha Creek, 197 

Old Chillicothe, 21, 29, 31-4, 36, 38, 
44°72 59-2, 77], 132, 240 

Old Piqua, 21-2, 24, 29, 35-6, 38, 65, 
80, 86, 127," 206,1230;8 270,48 302: 
Tecumseh’s birthplace, 21; invaded 
by Bird, 41; invaded by Clark, 42 

Oldtown, Ohio, 34, 77 

One Hundredth Regiment, British 
Line, 176, 248 

Onondaga, 132 

Ontario, 245-6, 297, 320, 322 

Orders in Council, 232 

Ordinance of 1787, 55 

Osage (Chief), 147 

Osage Indians, 130, 198, 214, 216 

Oshawahnah, 312, 314, 316 

Ottawa, 24, 72, 87, 112, 119, 125, 
129-30, 133, 175-6, °2360-7,) 262, 
200, 2237326 

Ottawa, Ont., 124, 259 

Otter Lifter, 64 

Ouisconsin River, 14 

Ouvrard, yay 

Owen, Abraham, 226, 229 

Owl, the, 147-8 


Ozark mountains, 131 


Paint Creek, 51, 66 
Panther, the, 117 

Paoli “‘massacre,” 68 
Patterson, Billy, 108 
Patterson, Robert, 111-3 
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Peccan, 147 

Penagashega, see Change of Feathers 

Peninsular War, 173, 261 

Pennsylvania, 14, 23, 30, 44-5 

Pensacola, 199, 281 

Peoria, Ill., 190 

Peoria Indians, 87 

Perry, Oliver Hazard, 297-8, 301-2, 
304-5, 311, 320, 327 

Petite Céte, 252, 254 

Philadelphia, 68, 80 

Piankashaw, 72, 86, 133, 237 

Pickaway County, Ohio, 25 

Pickensville, Ala., 205 

Pigeon Roost, Ind., 14 

Piqua, Ohio, 60, 155, 181, 292 

Pitchlynn, John, 200 

Pittsburgh, 44-5, 59, 219, 325-6 

Pittsburgh Gazette, 221 

Point Pleasant, W. Va., 24-5, 27-8, 
53, 76 

Pontiac, 14-6, 24, 38, 102-3, 125, 129, 
133, 154, 249, 324, 326 

Port Clinton, Ohio, 302 

Port Dover, 263 

Potawatomi, 16, 72, 87, 111, 114, 
117, 119; 123-5, 128, 1393, 004g 
150, 153-4, 164, 167, 176, 190-1, 
193, 218, 235-0, 244,)'240,0262 
276, 319, 324 

Powell, William Dummer, 283 

Prairie du Chien, Treaty of, 324 

Prairie du Chien, Wis., 14, 182-3 

Prevost, Lady, 321 

Prevost, Sir George, 233-4, 276-7, 294 

Prince, William, 114 

Princeton, Ind., 114 

Princeton University, 206 

Procter, Henry A., 257, 263, 267, 
273-4, 276-7, 284-91, 294-307, 309, 
311-16, 322 

Prophet, the (Laulewasika, Tensk- 
wautawa), 23, 30, 75, 92, 96-8, 
102-6, 111, 114-9, 122, 125-6, 129- 
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Prophet—Cont. 
32, 143, 145-6, 148, 153-9, 182-4, 
188-92, 211, 235, 246, 2720270; 
name, 20; birth, 27; associates with 
Tecumseh, 86; early life, 89; reform 
and visions, go-1; becomes Tensk- 
wautawa, 93; and the Shakers, 94; 
stages eclipse, 99-101; and the 
purge, 107-10; settles on Tippe- 
canoe, 123-4; in battle of Tippe- 
canoe, 218-31; death in Kansas, 
324 

Prophet’s code, the, 93, 95-6 

Prophet’s Town, 123, 1209, TW A Bsee. 
154-5, 184, 192, 218, 235, 310; in 
battle of Tippecanoe, 218-31 

Puckeshinwa, 19-22, 24-7, 29-30, 70 

Pugeshashenwa, 77, 80, 309-10, 324 

Pushmataha, 198-200, 202-4, 219 


Quakers, 47, 156, 185 
Quebec, 321 

Queen Charlotte, 252 
Queenston Heights, 283-4 


Rabun Gap, 211 

Raccoon Creek, 151 

Randall, E. O., 75 

Randolph County, IIl., 190 

Raven, the, 212 

Red Eagle, 24, 209. See also Weath- 
erford, William 

Red Hawk, 24, 27-8 

Red Jacket, 132 

Red Pole, 73 

“Red Sticks,” 211 

Revolution, American, 44, 49, 55, 58, 
63, 71, 125, 132, 137, 154, 167, 277 

Reynard, 114 

Rhea, James, 276 

Richard, Gabriel, 273-4 

Richardson, John, 256, 283, 315 

Richardson, R. D., 117 

Richardson’s, 309, 311 
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Richardville, John Baptist, 36, 147 

Ripley, Ohio, 61 

Rivard, 270-9 

River Raisin, 255-6, 266, 271, 274, 
278, 285-6, 290, 294, 301, 311, 316 

River Rouge, 13, 256, 272 

Roberts, Charles, 256 

Robertson, James, 196 

Robinson, John, 247 

Rock Island, Ill., 128 

Rock River, 125 

Ross, John, 112 

Ross County, Ohio, 116 

Roundhead, 15, 112, 117, D317 Zac; 
267,°270,.285 

Roux, rag 

Rowland, Thomas, 320-1 

Ruddell, Isaac, 39-40 

Ruddell, Stephen, 39-40, 51, 53, 60, 
62, 66-7, 72, 78, 85, 116-7, 155 

Ruddell’s Station, 40 

Ruland, Mrs. 275 

Running Water, 54 


St. Anne’s Parish, Detroit, 273 

St. Clair, Arthur, 15, 55, 58-9, 61, 68, 
71, 87, 107, 135, 249 

St. George, Thomas B., 246, 252, 
267, 299 

St. Joseph River, 23 

St. Joseph’s Island, 183 

St. Lawrence River, 18, 181, 297 

St. Louis, Mo., 14, 145, 182-3 

Salem, Ohio, 46 

Sandusky, Ohio, 46, 106, 109, 175 

Sandwich, Ont., 247, 249-50, 266, 
302-3, 305-6. See also Windsor 

Saskatchewan, Province of, 102 

Sauganash, see Caldwell, Billy 

Sauk and Foxes, 103, 125-6, 133, 141, 
ES S48 70,246 

Sault Ste. Marie, 125 

Sauvanogee, 19 

Sauwaseekau, 20, 70 
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Scioto River, 18, 20, 24-5, 27, 39, 
54-5, 00, 05,1218, 131033 

Scott, Charles, 58, 69 

Scott, Governor 

Scott, R. G., 248 

Scott, Winfield, 284 

Searl House, 247 

Seekaboo, 16-7, 193, 198-9 

Selby, Prideaux, 184 

Sells, William, 131 

Seminole, 130, 133, 211, 216, 279 

Seneca, 129, 132-3 

Seventeen Fires, 115, 132, 191, 193, 
199, 204 

Seventh United States Infantry, 68 

Sevier, Ruth, 30 

Sexton Hill, Ohio, 34 

Shabbona, 16, 27, 124-5, 128, 193, 
212, 223-7, 264, 309, 322-4 

“Shabbona Grove,” 125 

Shagawaumikong, 102 

Shakers, go, 96-8, 114, 143, 168; 
tenets, 94-5 

Shane, Anthony, 41, 66-7, 114-5, 152, 
301, 320 

Shawnee, tribal dance, 17, 208; twelve 
clans, 19; proper names, 20; mi- 
grate to Ohio, 20; settle at Old 
Piqua, 21; signal system, 22; early 
wandering, 23; war with Iroquois, 
23; in Lord Dunmore’s War, 24; 
adoption of whites, 30-3, 40-1, 453 
golden rule, 36; education, 35-8; 
migrate to Missouri, 39; at Blue 
Licks, 48; move to Ohio and Indi- 
ana, 51; raids on flatboats, 55; fight 
St. Clair, 58-9; war belt, 63; at Zieg- 
ler’s Station, 64; at Buchanan’s 
Station, 64-5; at Fallen Timbers, 
69-71; and Greenville Treaty, 72; 
physical stature, 74; religious tra- 
dition, 95-6; on Auglaize, 119, 155; 
at Prophet’s Town, 123; refusal to 
consider land sales, 137; view of 
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Shawnee, tribal dance—Cont. 
land ownership, 138; absence from 
Fort Wayne treaty-making, 148; at 
Vincennes council, 161-7; battle 
with Creeks, 205; at Creek council, 
206-8; at Mississinewa council, 
2% 

Shawneetown, Ill., 54, 283 

Shawtunte, see Sparks, Richard 

Sheaffe, Roger Hale, 284 

Shearman’s, 309, 311 

Shelby, Isaac, 280, 285-6, 301-2, 304 

Shelbyville, Ky., 99 

Sherman, Charles, 325 

Sherman: Fighting Prophet, 325 

Sherman, Tecumseh, see Sherman, 
William T. 

Sherman, William T., 325 

Silver Heels, 24 

Sinnamatha, see Ruddell, Stephen 

Sioux, 74, 103, 133, 287, 312, 326 

Sitting Bull, 326 

Six Nations, 131-2 

Six Town Indians, 199 

Six ‘Towns trail, 197 

Skemotah, 95 

Sloan, Capt. 

Smohalla, 95 

Snelling, Josiah, 252, 257-8 

Soco Gap, 212 

Songeraint, Jean, 227 

Sparks, Richard, 30, 40, 68 

Spencer, Spier, 223, 226 

Splitlog, 245, 256, 288 

Springfield, Ill, 99 

Springfield, Ohio, 21, 111; council of, 
112-14. 

Spring Wells, 249, 269 

Stickney, Benjamin F., 277 

Stinson, Jane, 52 

Stinson, Joseph, 52 

Stinson, Polly, 52 

Stone, Rev. Barton W., 93 

Straits of Mackinac, 125 


, 258 
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Stuart, John, 25 

Sugar Creek, 39 

Symmes, Anna, 68 

Symmes, John Cleves, 55, 68 


Tallapoosa River, 19-20, 206, 282, 
328 

Tanner, John, 102 

Tawa towns, 92 

Taylor, Major yA70 

Taylor, Walter, 223 

Tecumapease, 17, 20, 37, 41, 77-8, 
89, 319 

Tecumseh, voice, 13; bearing, 14-5; 
abstinence, 15, 74; personal follow- 
ing, 16-7; parents, 19; birth, 21; 
name, 21; death of father, 26; 
adopted by Blackfish, 29; and 
Daniel Boone, 32; as student and 
athlete, 35-8; flight from Old 
Piqua, 41; in Revolution, 43-52; 
first battle, 49-50; as spy for Blue 
Jacket, 58-9, 68; with Cherokee in 
Tennessee, 63-7; marriage, 77; love 
for white girl, 77-80; first oration, 
81-3; joins with the Prophet, 86; 
at Springfield council, 111-4; first 
trip to recruit tribes, 121-33; at 
Vincennes council, 158-67; first 
trip to British, 175-7; recruiting 
trip through South, 195-217; learns 
of battle of Tippecanoe, 229-30; 
breaks with the Prophet, 231; and 
Masonic lodge, 247-8; at Browns- 
town and Monguaga, 249-60; 
meets General Brock, 263-4; invest- 
ment of Detroit, 266-8; liberates 
Gabriel Richard, 273-4; second re- 


cruiting trip to South, 279-82; vic- - 


tory at Fort Meigs, 287-91; and 
battle of the Thames, 305-18; 
death, 318 
“Tecumseh Council Oak,” 128 
Tecumseh Park, Chatham, 306 
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Tecumseh Point, Ohio, 97 

Tennessee, 54, 280 

Tennessee River, 65, 280 

Ten O’Clock Line, 151 

Tenskwautawa, see the Prophet 

Terre Haute, Ind., 14, 221 

Teteboxti, 107-8 

Thames, battle of the, 305-318, 321 

Thames Rapids, 307 

Thames River, 18, 39, 302, 304-7, 
711,326, 32 1bia2 232 

Thamesville, 309 

Thomas, Abraham, 41 

Tifhn, Edward, 85, 116 

Tippecanoe, battle of, 218-31, 233, 
235287 

Tippecanoe River, 18, 58, 123-4, 130, 
143, 153-5, 157-8, 166, 191, 193, 
195, 211; 219) 229; 1220, maa, 234 
236, 239-40, 244, 256, 270, 283, 
306, 309 

Tipton, John, 226 

Titabarch, 156 

Tochalee, 214 

Todd, John, 48-9 

Toledo, Ohio, 72 

Tomah, 126 

Tombigbee River, 18, 204-5 

Topinabee, 124-5, 147 

Treaty of Paris 1783, 53, 55, 71, 136 

Trigg, Stephen, 49 

Trimble, David, 288 

Trumbull, Henry, 327 

Tuckabatche council, 206-11 

Turkey Creek, 250, 254 

Turkey Creek Bridge, 252 

Turkey Island, 304 

Turtle-at-Home, 63 

Tuscarawas Valley, 106 


Underwood, Joseph R., 291 
Union Village, Ohio, 94, 98 
U.S. Highway No. 50, 146 
U.S. Highway No. 68, 34 
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United States War Department, 132, 
154, 164, 167, 219, 239, 246-7, 
285, 327 

University of Michigan, 274 

Upper Sandusky, 112, 245, 301 

Urbana, Ohio, 73, 81-83 


Van Horne, Thomas B., 255, 263 — 

Veach, William, 33 

Vercheres, Thomas, 252,254,258, 303 

Vermilion River, 221 

Vigo, Francis, 136 

Vincennes, Ind., 14, 39, 58, 98, 104, 
114, 136, 143, 145-6, 150-1, 154-5, 
157-8, 166, 168, 188-93, 218, 220, 
222, 228-9, 235, 238-9, 271, 325 

Vincennes council, 152-67, 235 

Virginia, 24-5, 56, 66, 136 

Virginia Gazette, 38 

Virginia Military Survey, 51, 77 


Wabash Land Co., 141 

Wabash River, 18, 51, 58-9, 83, 106, 
123, 120,230, 149-597 150850; 
170, 191-5, 217-8, 220-3, 228, 230- 
3, 237, 274, 283, 306, 327-8 

Wadsworth, William, 284 

Wakitamiki, see Zanesville, Ohio 

Walker, Adam, 226 

Walk-in-the-Water, 159, 244-5, 256, 
267, 288, 307 

Wallace, Robert, 271-2 

Wangomend, 103 

Wapakoneta, Ohio, 15, 51, 92, 143, 
155-6 

Warburton, Lt. Col. 
(fveke 

Ward, James, 66 

War Hawks; 232, 241 

War Office, British, 284 

Warren County, N. C., 206 

Warren County, Ohio, 94 

Wasegoboak, 17, 124, 309, 319 

Washington, D. C., 156-7 
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Washington, George, 80, 132, 135, 
181 

Washington County, Ind., 235 

Washington Court House, Ohio, 32 

Watts, John, 64 

Wautauga country, 196 

Wawillaway, 84-5 

Wayne, Anthony, 56, 66, 68-72, 131, 
135, 219, 227, 249, 286, 300 

Wea, 72, 87, 133, 141, 148, 151, 154, 
164, 237 

Weatherford, William, 209, 211, 
279, 281, 310. See also Red Eagle 

Wells, William, 68, 103-4, 114-5, 
118-9, 145, 148, 154, 171, 236, 276 

West Boston, Ohio, 117 

Western Reserve, 81 

Western Sun (Vincennes), 168 

West Point, Miss., 197 

Westport, Kan., 323 

West Virginia, 63, 72 

White Cedar, 125-6 

White Ear, 152-3 

White Oak Creek, 33 

White River, 83, 85, 89-92, 106-7, 
109, 150, 325 

Whitewater River, 76, $3 

Whitley, William, 39, 302, 316-7, 
320-1 

Wildcat Creek, 228 

Wilkinson, James, 58, 61, 182-3 

Williams, Mrs. George, 175 

Williamsburg, Ohio, 62 

Williamson, David, 46 

Will’s Town, Tenn., 64 

Wilson, Benjamin, 25 

Wilson, Walter, 191-2 

Winamac (Potawatomi), 150, 153-4, 
164, 238, 274 

Winchester, James, 285-6, 301, 317 

Windsor, Ont., see Sandwich 

Winnebagos, 17, 87, 110, 126-8, 130, 
132-3, 154-5, 162, 176, 224, 230, 
23/7 O*4 
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Wisconsin, 126-8, 132, 141, 182 

Wolf, , 84-5 

Wolfe, James, 261 

Wood, E. D., 307 

Worthington, Thomas, 116-8 

Wyandot, 23-4, 44, 47-8, 72, 109, 
Mi arei 232.0133, V42, 154) 150, 
ty oye2 37, 242-0, 1256, 270, 288, 
Shea es ae) 

Wyandotte County, Kan., 324 


Xenia, Ohio, 34, 78, 303 


Yazoo River, 197 

Yellow Hawk, 39 

“Yellow Jackets,” 223 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, 77 
Yellow Springs Pike, 303 
York (Toronto), Ont., 283 
Yorktown, Va., 49 
Youngs, Benjamin S., 94 


Zanesville, Ohio, 47 
Ziegler’s Station, 64-5 
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